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The Third International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians 


HE chief difference between the conferences on labour statistics 

convened by the International Labour Office and other similar 
assemblies is that the persons attending the conferences are there 
in a double capacity : they act not merely as experts, but also as 
representatives of the governments which send them as delegates. 
The procedure for convening the conferences is that the Inter- 
national Labour Office invites the governments of the States Members 
of the International Labour Organisation to send suitable persons 
to attend the meetings. As a rule, therefore, the delegates to the 
conferences are the heads of the offices or departments which deal 
with the problems of labour statistics on the agenda. Moreover, 
it is their business to give practical effect to the decisions taken by 
the Conference with a view to standardising statistical methods ; 
this means that the considerations which govern the discussions 
and votes on the proposed draft resolutions are not solely theoretical, 
but that due weight must also be attached to the practicability 
of the decisions from the administrative, technical, and even finan- 
cial points of view. Although it has frequently been explicitly 
emphasised that no government is in any way bound by the declar- 
ations of its representative or his vote to adapt its methods of 
collecting and compiling statistics to the decisions taken by the 
conference, yet the fact that the “ labour statisticians ”! at the 
conference take part in the discussions also as representatives 
of their governments affords a guarantee that the decisions taken 
will be kept strictly within practical limits. A further conse- 
quence of this fact is that the International Labour Office, whose 
duty it is to prepare the ground for the discussions, is compelled 
to obtain by careful investigation a clear idea of which methods 
are used most often and with the best results, and which proposals 
for reform can be expected to win the approval of the assembled 
experts. At these joint discussions the practical advantages and 
disadvantages of the various methods are then carefully weighed 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4., Oct. 1926, pp. 476-488 : 
* The Scope of Labour Statistics ’’, by Dr. Karl Prrpram. 
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in every detail, and if it is found that the different requirements 
of national statistics have to be taken into account, the resolution 
will provide a formula which at least does not exclude a choice 
between several methods. 

Like its two predecessors!, the third International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, which was held at Geneva from 18 to 23 
October 1926, bore witness to a spirit of sincere international 
understanding. At the opening session the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office welcomed the representatives of twenty-six 
governments, noting that the numbers were almost the same as 
on the previous occasion. He summarised the practical results 
already obtained from the attempt of the International Labour 
Office to standardise the methods of labour statistics on inter- 
national lines, and drew attention to the importance of these 
statistics for the fulfilment of the tasks of the Office. The Confer- 
ence elected as President Mr. Hilton, Director of Statistics in the 
British Ministry of Labour, who in his opening speech suggested 
that the beneficial results of the Conference might be grouped 
under four heads. In the first place, the technical reports prepared 
by the Statistical Section of the International Labour Office were 
of great value and in themselves likely to lead to the improvement 
of national statistics. A second important point was that the 
Conference brought into personal contact the statisticians of 
different countries. Thirdly, the resolutions adopted by the 
conferences embodied the greatest common measure of opinion 
on the most effective methods which, while aiming at the inter- 
national comparability of the statistics, should not distort or enfeeble 
them for particular national purposes. Finally, the reports of the 
conferences provided an incentive for the governments to interest 
themselves in improving the quality of their statistics and, if pos- 
sible, adapting them to international requirements. 

Professor Gini, President of the Italian National Statistical 
Institute, Professor Wagemann, President of the German Federal 
Statistical Office, and Mr. Mayeda, Chief of the Japanese Delegation 
to the International Labour Office, were elected vice-presidents. 
So far as the texts of the resolutions are concerned the plenary 
sessions were of comparatively little importance. A special small 
committee was appointed for only one of the items on the agenda — 
the classification of industries. The procedure adopted for the 


1 For accounts of the first and second Conferences, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. IX, No. 1, Jan. 1924, pp. 3-30, and Vol. XII, No. 1, July 1925, pp. 1-22: 
also Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), Nos. 4 and 8. 
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other items — methods of family budget enquiries, statistics of 
collective agreements, statistics of industrial disputes — was 
that all the members of the Conference sat on each of the commit- 
tees. Apart from one minor alteration, the reports of the committees 
were adopted at the closing session without further discussion. 

The selection of the subjects on the agenda was determined 
partly by the decisions of the previous conferences. The discussion 
on the classification of industries was a continuation of previous 
debates on this subject ; the methods of family budget enquiries 
were placed on the agenda because the second Conference had 
adopted a resolution inviting the governments to undertake such 
enquiries with a view to obtaining a reliable basis for determining 
the consumption of workers’ families and using the weights thus 
obtained for the calculation of new series of cost-of-living index 
numbers. The two remaining items on the agenda, statistics of 
collective agreements and statistics of industrial disputes, both 
relate to branches of labour statistics which, though important, 
are by no means compiled on uniform principles, so that an inter- 
national standardisation of the methods used is urgently desirable 
in the interests of comparability. 

From the following account of the proceedings of the Conference 
it will be seen that many interesting problems were also examined, 
often surpassing in significance the particular branch of statistics 
that was the immediate cause of their discussion. 


Metuops oF Famity BupGet ENQUIRIES 


Among the various possible methods of determining the standard 
of living of a community, first place should undoubtedly be given 
to the enquiries which aim at obtaining as exact an idea as possible 
of the income and consumption of members of that community by 
carefully recording and collecting the household accounts of properly 
selected families, and critically examining the results. In a report 
submitted to the Conference! the International Labour Office had 
undertaken a comparative survey of enquiries of this kind conducted 
in different countries since the beginning of the present century, 
with reference to the methods used, indicating the chief problems 
raised by the collection of data and the analysis of the individual 





1 Methods of Conducting Family Budget Enquiries. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 9. Geneva, 1926. 
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budgets with a view to obtaining as uniform a measure as possible 

_of the standard of living. In accordance with this study the Office 
submitted to the Conference a draft resolution, which divided the 
enquiries into two groups : the first, those which aim at determining 
the main factors in the standard of living, and the second, those 
which are merely intended to determine the proportions in which 
the income is expended on the different groups, so as to provide 
weights for the calculation of index numbers of the cost of living. 
For enquiries of the second type the draft proposed an 
abbreviated form of procedure, confined mainly to information 
on the composition of the household and its consumption. The 
methods to be adopted in the more circumstantial enquiries were 
also discussed in all necessary detail. 

The most important problems of general methods were described 
in a few introductory remarks by the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Julin, Secretary General of the Belgian Ministry of Indus- 
try, Labour, and Social Welfare, and the discussion was opened 
by the Technical Secretary of the Committee, Mr. Richardson, 
of the International Labour Office. The first point of decisive 
importance is whether the so-called intensive method should be 
preferred to the extensive method. The former aims at obtaining 
as detailed a record as possible of income and consumption for 
a limited number of families over as long a period as possible (a 
year). The latter, on the other hand, aims at including as many 
families as possible in the enquiry, but limits the record to a few 
weeks. Several members of the Committee expressed themselves 
in favour of the intensive method, in particular Mr. van Dam 
van Isselt (Netherlands) and Mr. Mayeda (Japan); the latter 
supplied some interesting information on an enquiry at present 
in progress in Japan among over 7,000 households. Professor 
Wagemann (Germany), on the contrary, considered the two 
methods equally justified, each having its own advantages and 
disadvantages. 

A second fundamental problem which was raised in the intro- 
ductory discussion is the choice of the method to be adopted for 
reducing to terms of a common unit the consumption of families 
of different sizes and different composition. There is an extra- 
ordinary variety in the scales adopted for this purpose. Often, 
scales which merely allow for differences in the consumption of 
food in accordance with age and sex are used indiscriminately for 
all consumption groups, although it is evident that, for instance, 
the proportion adopted for the food consumption of a three-year- 
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old child (e.g. one-sixth of the consumption of an adult man) cannot 
simply be used also for the child’s consumption of clothing and rent. 
A comparison of the consumption of different families is further 
hampered by the circumstance that many families live in their 
own houses and therefore pay no rent, that they board and lodge 
other persons, keep servants, etc. Mr. Jensen (Denmark) raised 
the difficult question of how far the budgets of families who are able 
and willing to keep regular and reliable accounts of their income 
and expenditure are sufficiently representative, as this form of 
account-keeping assumes an unusually high level of intelligence and 
thrift. He considered that the method of sampling was quite 
anusable here. Mr. Hilton (Great Britain) drew attention to the 
particular case in which the representative character of the enquiry 
is adversely affected by the large number of unemployed persons 
included. If the results of an enquiry are to be used for adjusting 
wages to the cost of living, it would be better for the households 
from which the consumption data are derived to include only the 
normal unemployment proportion (4 per cent.) of households in 
which the head of the family is unemployed. 

The special debate followed the draft resolution submitted by 
the International Labour Office. The first question discussed was 
the definition of the “ family ”. Mr. Mayeda (Japan) and Profes- 
sor Gini (Italy) considered that families of only two persons should 
also be taken into account, and Professor Wagemann (Germany) 
that even the accounts of single persons should be included. These 
views were opposed by Mr. Hilton (Great Britain) in particular. 
Finally, on the suggestion of Mr. Huber (France), it was agreed that 
the person responsible for conducting the enquiry should be free 
to decide which families are to be considered characteristic of the 
population group covered. The much discussed question, to which 
reference has already been made, of whether the extensive or the 
intensive method was preferable was decided by the Committee 
in the sense of the draft resolution, to the effect that it is above all 
desirable to cover as many families as possible, even though this 
may interfere with the determination of a number of details. In 
view of the great difficulties involved in obtaining an adequate 
number of conscientious reports covering a whole year, it was finally 
agreed, after detailed discussion, that although this method should 
undoubtedly be given the preference, as it alone can offer complete 
and fully comparable results, yet for the determination of current 
expenditure it is sufficient if the enquiry covers four weeks in all : 
either one week in each quarter, or two fortnights in different 
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seasons of the year. For expenditure which occurs at irregular 
intervals supplementary annual accounts would be needed or records 
on which to estimate annual expenditure. 

On the other hand, the Committee did not succeed in arriving at 
a complete settlement of the other question of cardinal importance 
already referred to, namely, the methods to be used for reducing 
to terms of a common unit (e.g. the consumption of an adult man) 
the consumption of the members of the family of different age and 
sex. The draft resolution had proposed that one scale should be 
chosen for the consumption of food and another for all the other 
consumption groups. Although this idea is not altogether free 
from theoretical objections, it is to be recommended on account 
of its simplicity, and was accordingly approved by the Committee. 
But the Committee refrained from adopting specific scales, because 
differences in national customs and in the age at which maturity is 
reached make it difficult to establish an internationally acceptable 
schedule. Several speakers, in particular Dr. Bergsten (Sweden) 
and Dr. Klezl (Austria), expressed their regret that hitherto this 
important problem had been discussed too much on theoretical 
lines, without adequate attention to practical experience. They 
therefore urged that in the different countries special enquiries 
should be conducted with a view to determining suitable scales, 
the results of which might be worked up by the International Labour 
Office in a comparative study. Considerable interest was aroused 
by the proposal of the Finnish delegate, Dr. Harmaja, that for the 
principle classes of food the nutritive value should be determined 
by the cost of a thousand calories. As Mr. Huber (France) added, 
such an enquiry might give housewives useful practical hints on the 
choice of the most nutritive foods. Mr. Mayeda (Japan) stated 
that for the Japanese enquiry the nutritive value of the more impor- 
tant foods was being considered, with reference also to their quality. 

As already explained, the second part of the draft resolution 
dealt with the simplified procedure to be used for enquiries intended 
solely to provide weights for the calculation of cost-of-living index 
numbers!. In order to determine what proportion of the total 
expenditure of the family is devoted to each of the articles and each 
of the consumption groups included in the calculation of the index 
number, it is sufficient to obtain data of expenditure only ; for it 
is one of the conditions of the calculation of index numbers 





' In this case it is unnecessary to determine also the quantities consumed. 
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that there shall be no change in the selected quantities during the 
whole period covered. The Committee nevertheless considered it 
desirable that the quantities consumed should be stated also for 
these simplified enquiries. 

It may be expected that the principles approved by the Confer- 
ence will serve as a guide for the enquiries contemplated by many 
governments. 


STATISTICS OF COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


With the growing strength of labour organisations collective 
agreements for determining conditions of employment have become 
exceedingly important. In practically all countries there has 
been a steady increase in the number of these agreements, in spite 
of the noteworthy tendency to extend the scope of separate agree- 
ments as much as possible and to replace strictly local agreements 
by others, more comprehensive and sometimes covering the whole 
country. A statistical survey of collective agreements must 
however meet with certain difficulties. Unlike statistics of wages, 
industrial accidents, unemployment, etc., which deal with individual 
phenomena, these statistics relate to phenomena in which the will 
of a group plays a decisive part. Moreover, collective agreements 
are in themselves legal instruments, and asa rule they cannot be 
dealt with statistically with complete success unless provision is 
made for their official registration. In the absence of registration 
completeness must be secured by other means. It is by no means 
sufficient to regard merely the purely numerical factors which can 
be obtained directly from an analysis of the agreements ; for the 
latter are at the same time social phenomena, the importance of 
which cannot be properly appreciated if only the separate clauses 
are taken into account. A statistical determination of that 
importance is to be obtained rather by examining the parties to 
the agreement, their strength, the area covered by the agreement, 
the number of undertakings and workers to whom it applies, and, 
finally, the procedure by which it was concluded. Moreover, it 
will not be enough for the statistics to examine the agreements in 
force on an arbitrary date. An attempt must also be made to 
indicate the changes over a longer period as shown by the conclusion, 
amendment, and termination of agreements. In view of the 
social importance of collective agreements it is inadvisable to adopt 
the legal definition of the term — which in any case varies in detail 
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from one country to another — for statistical purposes without 
further consideration. On the contrary, the statistics of collective 
agreements must define the term independently, if the object 
is to secure international comparability. Finally, in so far as 
collective agreements contain information on the regulation of 
conditions of employment (wage rates, hours, holidays with pay, 
etc.), it is preferable to deal with such provisions under the various 
other branches of labour statistics, as collective agreements are not 
the only source of such information. 

These observations on the fundamental principles, summarising 
the report on statistics of collective agreements published by the 
Office!, were put forward by the Technical Secretary of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Pribram, in submitting the draft resolution prepared 
by the International Labour Office. A lively discussion immedi- 
ately took place on the question whether collective agreements 
could in general be regarded as a suitable subject for statistical 
treatment. Mr. Hilton, the representative of the British Govern- 
ment, who raised the question, was definitely of the opinion that 
they could not. He maintained that a collective agreement 
could by no means be regarded as a unit in the statistical sense, for 
it contained a variety of clauses which might possibly apply to 
different groups of workers. It was also difficult to estimate the 
importance of a collective agreement, for the number of establish- 
ments covered meant very little, while it was difficult to ascertain 
the number of workers affected. Any attempt to summarise th 
various agreements ran the risk of bringing together entirely dis- 
similar things, for many regulate conditions of employment in 
detail, while others contain merely individual arrangements of 
quite secondary importance. The Statistics Division of the British 
Ministry of Labour was at present engaged in preparing a survey 
of the principal industrial agreements in Great Britain, but this 
report would not include a simple statistical table, as the material 
was not considered at: all suitable for this purpose. The only 
appropriate treatment was the descriptive method. For these 
reasons he urged the Conference to reject the application of statis- 
tical methods to collective agreements. Mr. Jensen (Denmark) 
was also of the opinion that the question had not yet been adequate- 
ly examined. He suggested that the Conference should confine 
itself to a general discussion of the problem and refrain altogether 





1 Methods of Statistics of Collective Agreements. Studies and Reports, Series N 
(Statistics), No ll. Geneva, 1926. 
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from considering the draft resolution ; a point of view which was 
supported by Mr. Labriola (Italy). 

An entirely contrary view was taken by Dr. Bergsten (Sweden), 
who described the resolution proposed by the Office as a minimum 
programme. He considered that the statistics of collective 
agreements should also give information on all the details for the 
settlement of conditions of employment contained in the agreements, 
as such particulars were neglected by the other branches of labour 
statistics. The representatives of the other States in which col- 
lective agreements are subject to detailed statistical treatment 
(Czechoslovakia, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway) were also 
strongly opposed to the suggestion of the British delegate. The 
Technical Secretary of the Committee sought to refute the argu- 
ments produced in favour of that suggestion. He agreed that the 
descriptive method was suited for dealing with those complex 
problems which, like collective agreements, were influenced by the 
will of a group, but this did not exclude the use of statistical 
methods as well. The statistical unit was the agreement, which, 
in a written form, embodied a compromise of wills ; due allowance 
could be made for the differing importance of agreements by proper 
classification and grouping. On the other hand, it would be going 
too far if, as Dr. Bergsten and some other speakers wished, the 
statistics of collective agreements were also required to deal with 
the actual contents. 

Finally, a compromise proposed by Mr. Hilton was adopted. 
The resolution begins by giving expression to the general wish that 
information on collective agreements should be collected and 
published in a summary form, and urges that any statistics compiled 
on the basis of this information should be compiled in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the resolution. No serious difficulty 
was met with in agreeing on these principles. The statistical 
definition of a collective agreement which was adopted accepts 
workers’ organisations of any kind as one party to the agreement, 
even if they have no legal personality ; it is however stipulated that 
the agreement must be in writing. The record of agreements 
should indicate the changes in their number during a specified 
period of some duration. The importance of each separate col- 
lective agreement is to be measured by the number of establishments 
covered, the number of workers employed in them, and the number 
of workers whose conditions of employment are governed by the 
agreement ; for it often happens that a collective agreement applies 
only to specified groups of workers in an undertaking. In any 
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event, the measurement of the importance of a collective agreement 
should start from the establishments covered, and not the organisa- 
tions concluding the agreement. The relative importance of agree- 
ments may be measured by the ratio of the number of workers 
covered to the total number of workers in the industry in question. 

Collective agreements should be classified according to their 
principal legal and social characteristics. The legal criteria include 
the nature of the contracting parties, the territorial scope of the 
agreement, the subjects dealt with (regulation of conditions of 
employment on the one hand, and general matters relative to 
employment on the other), and the period of validity of the agree- 
ment. The social criteria include the method of conclusion of the 
agreement (as a consequence of peaceful negotiations, or of an indus- 
trial dispute), the classification of the establishments by industries, 
and the importance of the agreements (which, as already stated, is 
to be measured by the number of establishments and workers 
covered). Several details of statistical treatment cannot however 
be governed by general principles, but must be decided after careful 
consideration in each individual case. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


An attempt at international comparison of statistics of indus- 
trial disputes was made by the International Statistical Institute ; 
this was followed by the report submitted to the Conference by 
the International Labour Office, on the problems of method arising 
out of the treatment of this interesting social phenomenon’. These 
problems may be considered from various points of view: as a 
symptom of the tension and friction between social groups, which 
are in part the outcome of cyclical economic fluctuations ; as a source 
of national economic losses, which are capable of measurement ; 
as an economic risk. This last consideration, in particular, leads 
to a systematic co-ordination of many important problems, for it 
demands the calculation of the frequency of disputes and the 
magnitude of their results. It is thus not only the number of 
disputes that must be determined, but also the number of establish- 
ments affected, the number of workers involved, the number of 
working days lost owing to the dispute, and finally, perhaps also 
the total resulting loss in wages. Regarded as a social phenomenon, 


1 Methods of Compiling Statistics of Industrial Disputes. Studies and Reports, 
Series N (Statistics), No. 10. Geneva, 1926. 
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disputes may be handled statistically if they are classified by the 
matter in dispute, the results, the method of settlement, and the 
industries affected. These various considerations lead to an 
interesting and logically complete programme for the international 
treatment of this branch of statistics, a programme which was sub- 
mitted to the Committee by its Technical Secretary, Mr. Voionmaa, 
and was also the basis of the draft resolution prepared by the Office. 

Two questions were discussed first of all; the definition of an 
industrial dispute, and the distinction between strikes and lockouts. 
Two delegates, Mr. Unsain (Argentina) and Mr. Cook (Great Brit- 
ain), demanded that the statistics should be limited to disputes 
concerning matters relating to employment, thus excluding political 
disputes. Various objections were raised to this proposal. Dr. Klez! 
(Austria) pointed out that any dispute, whatever its cause, has 
economic consequences and should therefore be taken into account 
in determining the extent of these consequences. Dr. Riddell 
(Canada) remarked that it was often very difficult to distinguish 
between disputes according to their motives. This argument 
was supported by Mr. Hilton on the ground that the more a 
government is prepared to negotiate between the parties, the more 
political the dispute tends to become, as had been clearly shown 
by the great coal-mining dispute. After much discussion the 
definition proposed by the International Labour Office was ulti- 
mately adopted. It defines an industrial dispute as a temporary 
stoppage of work wilfully effected by a group of workers or by 
one or more employers with a view to enforcing a demand. This 
definition makes no distinction between the motives of the dispute 
or the nature of the demands ; but, as was made clear by the discus- 
sion, it excludes both passive resistance or “ ca’ canny ”, and also 
the limitation of production as a weapon in the struggle between 
manufacturers and the buyers of their products. It is further laid 
down that disputes affecting several establishments are to be con- 
sidered as one case if they are organised or directed by one person 
or organisation. 

A question which aroused much greater controversy was whether 
or not statistics should make a distinction between strikes and 
lockouts. The Office had regarded this distinction as non-essential : 
the statistician was therefore not called on to make so delicate a 
decision as the fixing of the responsibility for the stoppage of work 
in each particular case, this being the real meaning of the distinction 
between a strike and a lockout. Many speakers were opposed to 
this view. Mr. van Dam van Isselt (Netherlands) maintained that 
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the question of which party had ordered the stoppage of work might 
be determined on objective grounds, and was quite distinct from 
the, in actual fact, delicate question of which party was the cause 
of the dispute. Dr. Klezl (Austria) drew attention to the interest- 
ing connection between economic fluctuations and industrial 
disputes ; these fluctuations had the opposite effect on the frequency 
of strikes to that on the frequency of lockouts, and it was important 
to examine the connection from the statistical standpoint. There 
was also a demand for a separate record of the two kinds of disputes, 
in particular by the workers’ organisations. In view of the ex- 
perience gained in Germany, Dr. von Valta stated that there could be 
no objection to the distinction if the criterion adopted were the 
decision of either party to break off or refuse negotiations, and if 
the reports on disputes were drawn up by impartial institutions 
such as the employment exchanges or the factory inspectorate. 
Similar views were expressed by Mr. Julin (Belgium) and Professor 
Limanowski (Poland). Mr. Bergsten (Sweden) proposed to dis- 
tinguish a third group of disputes, those of a mixed nature, in order 
to provide for disputes which could not be classified in one of the 
other two groups without forcing the point. The Office view, that 
it would be preferable to make no distinction, was supported by the 
British representatives, Mr. Hilton and Mr. Cook, as well as by the 
Irish representative, Mr. Lyon, and the Canadian delegate, Dr. 
Riddell. Mr. Hilton, in particular, maintained that it was often a 
political question whether a dispute should be classified in the 
statistics as a strike or a lockout. Statistics could throw little light 
on the connection between economic fluctuations and the two types 
of dispute : when prices rose it was found that all disputes tended to 
be strikes, as they were based on the demand for higher wages ; 
when prices were falling, on the contrary, employers were anxious 
to reduce wages, and this led to lockouts if the workers resisted. 
Mr. Voionmaa, the representative of the International Labour 
Office, added that if the connection between economic fluctuations 
and industrial disputes were to be fully elucidated, there should be a 
distinction between offensive and defensive strikes; the latter 
distinction is already drawn in the statistics of certain countries, 
and some countries also provide for the separate group of mixed 
disputes. These complications show the difficulty of making a 
classification which shall be free from all objection. Although 
many governments may wish to continue classifying disputes on 
these lines, chiefly at the demand of the parties, this is not sufficient 
reason for regarding the classification as essential for international 
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purposes, especially as the various countries adopt quite different 
principles in deciding doubtful cases. When the vote was taken, 
however, Dr. Klezl’s suggestion in favour of recommending a 
distinction between strikes and lockouts was adopted. 

Among the other decisions of the Committee, reference should 
be made to the followirg. The statistics should relate to the 
disputes in existence in the period under review. The importance 
of the dispute is to be measured by four factors — the number of 
establishments affected by the dispute, the number of workers 
involved, the duration of the dispute, and the number of man-days 
lost on account of the dispute. An amendment proposed by Mr. 
Lyon (Irish Free State) in favour of distinguishing between the 
workers directly and indirectly involved was rejected. The 
“ establishment ” is taken to be the “ technical unit ” as defined 
in censuses of industries. The number of workers involved is to 
be calculated by taking the average number of vacancies caused 
in the establishments affected by the dispute. The duration of 
the dispute is to be measured from the date on which it began in 
the first establishment affected to the date on which it ended in the 
last one. The number of man-days lost is to be measured by the 
sum of the numbers of vacancies on each day of the dispute. Thus 
the importance of the dispute is throughout determined on the 
basis of the establishment. 

In classifying disputes the first factor to be taken into account 
is the matter in dispute. After much discussion the proposal 
of the Office was adopted that in principle all disputes related to 
collective bargaining should be separated from the rest. Within 
the second group sympathetic and political disputes should be 
classified separately. In accordance with a proposal put for- 
ward by Dr. Riddell (Canada), a special subdivision in the first 
group was made for disputes connected solely with trade union- 
ism; a second subdivision, covering disputes on conditions of 
employment, was further divided according to the chief matter 
in dispute (wages, hours, engagement or dismissal of workers), 
on the lines of a suggestion made by Mr. van Dam van Isselt. 
From the point of view of results, disputes are classified in two 
main groups, as proposed by Mr. Julin (Belgium), according as 
the demands of the workers or the employers respectively are 
accepted. The value of this classification was howe er questioned 
by Mr. Jensen (Denmark). The classification of disputes by the 
method of settlement separates those settled by direct negotia- 
tions between the parties from those settled by the intervention 
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of a third party; inthe latter case a distinction must be made 
between disputes in which the award is accepted voluntarily by the 
parties, and those in which it is compulsory. The disputes 
should further be classified by the chief industrial groups. 
Finally, in accordance with the factor adopted for measuring their 
importance, they must be classified by the number of establishments 
affected, the number of workers involved, the duration of the 
dispute, and the number of man-days lost. It was decided that 
the classification of disputes by the amount of wages lost 
should be left to the domain of national statistics. The method 
of calculating the frequency and the severity of disputes, or, 
in other words, the economic risk involved, is to be based on the 
number of full-time workers during the period covered by the 
report. 

Finally, on the question of the length of the period, the Commit- 
tee decided that annual reports were sufficient. At its plenary 
session the Conference amended this decision and adopted the 
proposal of Dr. Harmaja (Finland) that the’ publication of simpler 
monthly reports should also be recommended. This was the 
only occasion on which the resolutions adopted by the Committees 
were amended by the plenary session of the Conference. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES 


This question has been discussed in detail by both the earlier 
Conferences of Labour Statisticians. It had not proved too diffi- 
cult to agree on a general classification of industries by the main 
groups which, with comparatively slight differences, are dis- 
tinguished in all industrial censuses. But when it was desired 
to draw up a uniform and internationally acceptable schedule for 
the manufacturing trades and industries, the difficulties were found 
to be almost insurmountable, owing to the absence of a logically 
sound principle of classification, and to the fact that the statistics 
of the different countries employ several criteria (the material 
worked, the process, the finished product) in various combinations 
which are not always entirely free from objection’. As the best 
provisional way out of these difficulties it was finally decided 
that only a list of the more important industries should be drawn 





1 Cf. the report on the second International Conference-of Labour Statisticians 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 1, July 1925, pp. 9 et seq.; and 
Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8, pp. 40 etseq. 
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up. The International Labour Office had carried out this de- 
cision by preparing a comparative table on the basis of the industrial 
records of the eight States represented on the Governing Body 
of the Office on the ground of their industrial importance. This 
table covered all the industries which may be considered as the 
most important in these States in view of the number of workers 
employed. it placed the industries in three groups: the first 
contained those which cover much the same field in the classi- 
fications of the various countries, so that they offer no serious ob- 
stacle to international comparisons ; the second group contained 
the branches of industry which may be made comparable by slight 
modifications in the existing lists ; the third covered the remaining 
industries, which are so differently defined in the national schemes 
that standardisation can be achieved only if several countries 
agree to far-reaching modifications. 

This table was submitted to a small Committee of the Confer- 
ence, which tried first of all to determine how far the procedure 
adopted by the International Labour Office, of examining the 
comparability of existing classifications, achieved its purpose. 
Mr. Hilton (Great Britain) and Mr. Loveday (representative of 
the League of Nations) approved the principle, but demanded 
that the investigation should be extended in two directions : 
it should also cover the classifications of the other States, and 
should be made more accurate by an exact definition of the scope 
of the individual industrial groups within the national schedule, 
if need be by indicating the products or working processes. This 
was the only way in which a really reliable basis for international 
comparisons and for drawing up a uniform scheme of classi- 
fication could be obtained. Mr. Huber (France) opposed this 
view, reminding the Committee that the decisions of the second 
Conference of Labour Statisticians merely prop »sed the drafting of 
a list of the most important industries, to which the governments 
might adjust their classification schedules without fundamental 
change by subdividing the more important industrial groups 
on corresponding lines. There was at present no question of 
producing a uniform and internationally acceptable schedule. A 
third view was put forward by Dr. Nystrém (Sweden) and Dr. 
Klezl (Austria). They demanded that specific principles should 
be drawn up for the classification, and in particular that the 
difference between large and small industries should be taken 
as a fundamental distinction. Mr. Lyon (Irish Free State) was 
also of the opinion that a uniform schedule was essential. Although 
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the justice of this demand was fully recognised, the majority of 
the Committee was convinced that it was too early to try to carry 
it into effect. It was finally agreed that the International Labour 
Office should be requested to continue the comparative survey 
of existing classifications that it had begun, and in particular that, 
with the assistance of the governments, it should define clearly 
the contents of the industrial groups in each national list. In 
collaboration with the Secretariat of the League of Nations and 
the International Statistical Institute an attempt should then 
be made to compare the existing classifications and to adapt 
them by degrees to a uniform schedule. 


CoNCLUSION 


Taken together with the decisions adopted by the two earlier 
Conferences of Labour Statisticians, the decisions of this third 
Conference constitute a serious and systematic attempt to create 
a basis for uniform international methods of compiling the chief 
branches of labour statistics. It was therefore quite in order for 
Professor Gini, the President of the new Italian Statistical Insti- 
tute, to raise the question of what practical results had so far been 
obtained from these efforts of the International Labour Office. 
He was of opinion that only very few governments had considered 
themselves bound to adapt their statistical methods to international 
requirements. The chief reason for this was that the process 
of adjustment was hindered by administrative, financial, and 
even psychological factors, although the scientific value of the 
principles recommended by the Conferences was unquestioned. 
He therefore proposed a different procedure for the preparation 
of these Conferences. Before a subject was placed on the agenda 
the governments should be asked what programme they considered 
immediately feasible. Mr. Maurette, replying to this suggestion 
on behalf of the International Labour Office during the closing 
session of the Conference, expressed the fear that the adoption 
of such a system would expose the drafting of a suitable agenda 
to difficulty and delay. 

It is of course useless to blind one’s eyes to the fact that, in 
spite of the readiness of labour statisticians to work together for 
the improvement and perfection of their methods, yet progress 
towards uniformity of official statistics can only be very slow; 
but this is no adequate reason for over-anxiety and for avoiding 
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the choice of an otherwise suitable subject for discussion because 
some government or other believes that it will not be able to carry 
out proposals for reform within a reasonable period. For it is 
of primary importance that the principles on which labour statis- 
tics are to be based should be co-ordinated by degrees in a logi- 
cally sound and completesystem. Rightly understood, the idea 
of uniformity of labour statistics does not mean merely that in 
each branch of statistics the same methods should be adopted 
everywhere, but rather that in addition certain general principles 
should be equally observed for all branches. This demand gains 
added force from the fact that often the various branches of labour 
statistics are not compiled in the same office or department, and 
that, as is shown over and over again by the discussions on 
the classification of industries, there are numerous links between 
labour statistics and other branches of official statistics. In the 
choice of the agenda for the Conferences of Labour Statisticians 
equal consideration should therefore, as far as possible, be given 
to the claims of all branches of labour statistics. 


APPENDIX 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference 


I. Metuops or Famity Bupcret EnquirRiszs 


(1) In order to provide adequate information with regard to actual 
standards of living, enquiries should be conducted at intervals generally 
of not more than ten years into the income, expenditure, and conditions 
of living of families representative of large homogeneous sections of the 
population. 

The families should be selected to include a sufficient number from 
different income classes within the sections of the population under 
consideration, and also from different industries and districts. It is 
preferable to ask for less detailed information rather than to reduce the 
number of families covered by the enquiry. 

(2) In order that the results of the enquiries may be as complete and 
comparable as possible, information should be based on daily records of 
income and expenditure kept by a member of the family for a period of 
twelve months. 

Where it would be impracticable to obtain annual records, every 
effort should be made to secure from as large a number of families as 
possible budgets covering at least four periods of not less than a week, 
one in each quarter, or two periods of at least a fortnight in different 
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seasons of the year. These records would supply adequate information 
regarding items of expenditure which recur daily. In the case of items 
of income and expenditure (clothing, furniture, etc.) which recur only 
at considerable intervals, annual records kept by a smaller number of 
families or information on which annual estimates could be based should 
be sufficient. 

Special forms or account books should be distributed to the families 
for their use in making these records of income and expenditure. It is 
desirable that competent persons should be appointed to visit the families 
during the course of the enquiry and advise them regarding the keeping 
of the records. 

(3) The records should show the district in which the family resides, 
the industry and occupation to which members of the family who are 
gainfully occupied belong, and the composition of the household, includ- 
ing the sex of each member and the age of juvenile members. They 
should show in sufficient detail the nature of the housing accommodation. 

Information should be given for each important item of income and 
expenditure. By income should be understood earnings in money and 
kind, sums received from boarders and lodgers, from insurance funds, 
pensions, and investments, together with income from allotments or in 
the form of gifts. The chief items of income and expenditure should 
be specified on the forms, or account books, distributed. In the case of 
items of expenditure, the quantity purchased, as well as the cost, should 
be recorded wherever practicable. Where a family includes boarders, 
lodgers, or domestic servants, information should be given to show the 
proportion they represent in the family consumption. In the calcula- 
tion of expenditure, the cost of maintenance of domestic servants should 
be added to their money wages. 

(4) In compiling the results of an enquiry, if the number of budgets 
secured is adequate, separate averages should be given for important 
districts and industries. Families of manual and non-manual workers 
should be shown separately. Averages calculated for different income 
groups should be shown. 

In addition to averages per family and for famiiies classified according 
to size, the data expressed in terms of some more precise unit of consump- 
tion, for example the consumption of an adult male, should be given. 
For reducing data for families of different size to terms of a common 
unit, it is desirable, where suitable scales showing the relative consump- 
tion of persons of different age and sex are available, to apply one scale 
to food commodities and a second scale to other items. 

The tabulated results should show the average income from different 
sources, and the quantity of and expenditure on each of the chief com- 
modities consumed. Separate information should be given for each 
item of income and of expenditure which constitutes on the average not 
less than 1 per cent. of total income or expenditure. Other items of 
interest may be shown separately as desired. The items of expenditure 
should be classified into the following groups : food, clothing, housing 
accommodation, fuel and light, furniture and furnishings, and miscella- 
neous. It is desirable that payments of direct taxation should be given 
as a separate item. It is also desirable to determine the nutritive 
value of the principal articles of food together with the cost of a thous- 
and calories of cach commodity. 


Where the sole object of an enquiry is to provide weights for the 
calculation of cost-of-living index numbers, satisfactory results may be 
obtained from a less detailed investigation than that indicated above. 
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Information regarding district, industry, composition of family, and 
expenditure upon each of the several items to be included in the index 
numbers only is necessary. It is desirable, however, to have, in addition, 
information as to quantities. 

The results will be tabulated to meet the requirements of the series 
of cost-of-living index numbers which it is proposed to publish in each 
country. Thus if separate series of cost-of-living index numbers are 
to be published for a number of districts or categories of workers, the 
results of the family budget enquiries will be tabulated separately for 
each district or category ; if a single national index is to be calculated, 
the results may be shown in the form of general averages only. 


II. Statistics or CoLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


In each country information concerning collective agreements and 
their principal contents should be collected and published in a summary 
form at appropriate intervals. 

It is desirable that any statistics compiled on the basis of this informa- 
= should be compiled in accordance with the following general prin- 
ciples : 

(1) The collective agreement should be defined, for the purposes of 
the statistics, as a written agreement concluded between one or more 
employers or an employers’ organisation on the one hand, and one or 
more workers’ organisations of any kind on the other, with a view to 
determining the conditions of individual employment, and in certain 
cases to the regulation of other questions relative to employment. 

(2) The number of collective agreements should be recorded at annual 
intervals according to the following scheme : 

(a) number of agreements in force at the beginning of the period 
of registration ; 

(6) number of agreements concluded during the period of regis- 
tration ; 

(c) number of agreements expired within the period of registra- 
tion ; 

(zd) number of agreements in force at the end of the period of 
registration. 

(3) The importance of each collective agreement should be measured 
by ascertaining the numerical strength of the contracting parties, i.e. 
the number of establishments covered, the total number of workers 
employed in these establishments, and the number of workers covered 
by each agreement. 

The extent to which workers are covered by collective agreements 
should be indicated by calculating the number of workers covered by 
agreements as a percentage of the total number of workers in the various 
industries. 

(4) The collective agreements, together with the number of establish- 
ments and of workers covered, should be classified according to their 
principal legal and social characteristics on the following lines : 

A. Nature of contracting parties. The agreements should be classified 
according to the nature of the contracting parties as follows : 

(a) agreements concluded between an employer and his workers ; 

(6) agreements concluded between one or more employers, and 
one or more workers’ organisations ; 

(c) agreements concluded between employers’ organisations and 
workers’ organisations. 
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B. Scope of application. The agreements should be classified accord- 
ing to the extent of the area in which they are applicable, as follows : 

(a) shop agreements: i.e. agreements applicable to a single 
establishment ; 

(6) local agreements: i.e. agreements applicable to several or 
all establishments of similar kind situated in the same locality ; 

(c) district agreements: i.e. agreements applicable to several 
or all establishments of similar kind situated in several or all localities 
belonging to a district forming an economic or an administrative 
unit ; 

(d) national agreements : i.e. agreements applicable to several 
or all establishments of similar kind in several districts or in the 
country as a whole. 

C. Subjects regulated. The agreements should be classified in the 
following two principal groups : 

(a) agreements regulating individual conditions of employment 
only ; 

(b) agreements regulating — in addition to individual conditions 
of employment — general matters relative to employment. 

In group (b) the number of agreements providing for special procedure 
for the enforcement of the agreement may be shown separately. 

The statistics should also indicate the number of agreements which 
regulate each subject of importance, e.g. wages, hours of work, holidays, 
conditions of apprenticeship, labour exchanges, works councils, concilia- 
tion and arbitration. 

D. Duration of validity. The agreements should be classified accord- 
ing to the period for which they are concluded, as follows : 

(a) 3 months or less ; 

(6) 3 to 6 months ; 

(c) 6 months to one year ; 

(d) 1 to 2 years; 

(e) 2 to 3 years; 

(f) more than 3 years ; 

(g) indefinite period. 

E. Method of conclusion. The agreements should be classified 
according to the method of the conclusion of the agreement and acccrding 
to the method of negotiation, as follows : 

(a) Collective agreements concluded as a consequence of an 
industrial dispute : 

(i) by direct negotiations, 
(ii) through the intervention of a third party ; 

(6) Collective agreements concluded as a consequence of peaceful! 
discussion : 

(i) by direct negotiations, 
(ii) through the intervention of a third party. 

F. Industries covered. The agreements should be classified accord- 
ing to the principal industrial groups. The classification may be left 
to the domain of national statistics. 

G. Industrial importance. The agreements should be classified 
according to their industrial importance, as defined under (3). 

(a) Classification of agreements by the number of establishments 
covered : 

(i) agreements covering one establishment, 

(ii) ms - 2 to 20 establishments, 
(iii) i = 21 to 100 establishments, 
(iv) - more than 100 establishments. 
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(6) Classification of agreements according to the number of 
workers covered : 
(i) agreements covering less than 100 workers, 
(ii) # ‘ 100 to 1,000 workers, 
(iii) im » 1,001 to 10,000 workers, 
(iv) ns 10,001 to 100,000 workers, 
(v) is - more than 100,000 workers. 
A distinction should also be made between workers who are members 
of the organisation which is a party to the agreement and other workers 
to whom the agreement applies in practice. 


Ill. Statistics or InpusTRIAL DisPpuTEs 


In each country statistics of industrial disputes should be compiled 
according to the following general os : 

(1) The basic unit — the case of dispute — should be defined as a 
temporary stoppage of work wilfully effected by a group of workers or 
by one or more employers with a view to enforcing a demand. Disputes 
affecting several establishments should be considered as one case if they 
are organised or directed by one person or organisation. 

It is desirable to make, as far as possible, a distinction between 
strikes and lockouts. 

(2) The statistics should relate to disputes beginning in the period 
under review, and also, but separately, to those continuing from the 
previous period. The total of these two groups of disputes represents 
the number of disputes in existence during the period under review. 

(3) The importance of the dispute should be measured by ascertain- 
ing the number of establishments and of workers affected by the dispute, 
the duration of the dispute, and the number of man-days lost on account 
of the dispute. 

The number of establishments affected should be based on the techni- 
cal unit as defined in censuses of industries. 

The number of workers affected should be based on the vacancies 
caused in the establishments affected by the dispute, and calculated by 
taking an average of the number of vacancies each day during which the 
dispute lasted, or, where this is not practicable, by taking an average 
of the number of vacancies recorded at weekly intervals. 

The duration of the dispute should be expressed as the number of 

working days from the date on which the dispute began in the first 
establishment affected to the date on which it terminated in the last 
one. 
The number of man-days lost should be based on the number of 
vacancies caused by the dispute during each day of the dispute, or, 
where this is not praticable, by multiplying the number of days for 
which the dispute lasted by the average number of vacancies recorded 
at weekly intervals. 

(4) The disputes, together with the number of establishments and 
workers affected, the duration of disputes, and the number of 
man-days lost, should be classified according to their principal charac 
teristics, namely : 

A. The matter in dispute. The principal criterion should be the 
relation of the dispute to collective bargaining as follows : 

(a) Disputes related to collective bargaining : 
(i) concerning trade unionism or refusal to conclude a col- 
lective agreement ; 
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(ii) concerning conditions of employment : 
(1) wages, 
(2) hours of labour, 
(3) engagement or dismissal of workers, 
(4) others. 
(6) Disputes not related to collective bargaining : 
(i) sympathetic disputes ; 
(ii) political disputes ; 
(iii) others. 

Groups (a) (ii) may also be classified into disputes concerning general 
terms of future employment, and disputes concerning the interpretation 
of existing terms of employment. 

B. The result of the disputes. Disputes should be classified according 
to their general result from the point of view of workers involved, as 
follows : 

(a) disputes where the workers’ demands have been entirely 
accepted ; 

(6) disputes where the workers’ demands have been partially 
accepted ; 

(c) disputes where the workers’ demands have been rejected ; 

(d) disputes where the employers’ demands have been entirely 
accepted ; 

(e) disputes where the employers’ demands have been partially 
accepted ; 

(f) disputes where the employers’ demands have been rejected ; 

(qg) disputes with indeterminate or unknown result. 

C. The method of settlement of the disputes. Disputes should be clas- 
sified according to the method of their settlement on the following 
lines : 

(a) disputes settled by direct negotiations between the two 
arties ; 
(6) disputes settled by the medium of a third party : 
(i) through voluntary conciliation accepted by the parties 
to the dispute, 
(ii) through compulsory conciliation imposed by the law, 
(iii) through voluntary arbitration, 
(iv) through compulsory arbitration. 
(c) Disputes terminated without successful negotiations. 

D. The industries affected. Disputes should be classified according 
to the principal industrial groups. The classification may be left to 
the domain of national statistics. 

E. The extent of the disputes. Disputes should be classified according 
to the number of establishments affected as follows : 

(a) disputes affecting one establishment, 

(6) a = 2 to 10 establishments, 

(c) a a 11 to 20 establishments, 

(d) - “ 21 to 100 establishments, 

(e) . - more than 100 establishments. 

F. The importance of disputes. Disputes should be classified accord- 
ing to their importanse, taking as criteria the number of workers 
affected, the duration of the disputes, and the number of man-days lost. 

(a) The classification of disputes by the number of workers 
affected should be as follows : 
(i) disputes affecting less than 10 workers, 
(ii) « io 10 to 100 workers, 
(iii) J “ 101 to 1,000 workers 
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(iv) * 1,001 to 10,000 workers, 
(v) a re 10,001 to 100,000 workers, 
(vi) ie over 100,000 workers. 
(b) The classification of disputes by their duration should be as 
follows : 
(i) disputes lasting less than 2 working days, 
(ii) & » from 2 to 10 working days, 
(iii) e - ‘ 11 to 50 working days, 
(iv) a ve % 51 to 100 working days, 
(v) ” a .. 101 to 300 working days, 
(vi) . over 300 working days. 
(c) Disputes should be classified by the number of man-days 
lost as follows : 
(i) disputes involving the loss of less than 20 man-days, 
(ii) se na ,, of 20 to 1,000 man-days, 
(iii) ; , of 1,001 to 50,000 man-days, 
(iv) mA . 4, Of 50,001 to 1,000,000 man- 
days, 
(v) . ‘ , of 1,000,001 to 30,000,000 
man-days, 
(vi) of over 30,000,000 man-days. 

G. Amount of wages lost. The wage ‘loss caused by each dispute may 
be estimated by multiplying the number of man-days lost by the average 
daily wages of the workers affected. The classification of disputes 
according to the amount of wages lost may be left to the domain of 
national statistics. 

(5) For the purpose of comparing the risk of industrial disputes 
between different industries and countries, frequency and severity rates 
of disputes should be calculated. 

The exposure to risk should be expressed in terms of the number of 
full-time workers, obtained by dividing the total number of days worked 
during the period by the total number of normal working days in the 
same period. 

The frequency rate should show the number of disputes per 100,000 
full-time workers. The severity rate should show the number of man- 
days lost per 10,000 full-time workers. 

(6) The above mentioned data should be published at least yearly. 
It is desirable, however, that preliminary figures dealing more particu- 
larly with the number of disputes should be published monthly. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION OF INDUSTRIES 


(1) This Conference recommends the International Labour Office 
to elaborate the list of the most important industries submitted to it 
so as to show in greater detail the contents of each industrial group in 
the different countries, obtaining from the Governments any neces ary 
information on the subject. This amplified list should be submitted in 
due course to the different Governments for their information and 
comment. 

(2) The Conference also recommends the International Labour Office 
to pursue its endeavours in collaboration with the League of Nations and 
the International Statistical Institute to compare the existing classifi- 
cations and to promote their gradual readjustment in the direction of 
greater uniformity and better comparability. 





Some Aspects of the Labour Problem 
in China 
by 


P. Henry 


The problem of labour conditions in China has engag d the 
attention of the International Labour Organisation since its creation. 
Several articles on the subject have already appeared in the Inter- 
national Labour Review’, dealing with the Provisional Factory Regu- 
lations recently adopted by the Chinese Government, the efforts made 
towards the regulation of child labour in the Foreign Settlement of 
Shanghai, and with labour conditions and the labour movement in 
China generally. The author of the present article — who has collected 
a mass of information and first-hand impressions as a result of 
personal enquiry on the spot — attempts to define the existing situation 
in the country from the standpoints both of labour legislation and of 
actual labour conditions, and to draw some inference as to the future 


developments which, in his opinion, are already within sight. At 
a time when the social and political problems of China are attracting 
world-wide attention the editors of the Review consider that it may be of 
interest to present this general survey of the question, whilst leaving 
to the author the responsibility for the opinions expressed in it. 


THe ReG@uLATION oF LaBsouR CONDITIONS 


T IS necessary in the first instance to draw two distinctions, 
one between the Central Government of Peking and the Pro- 
vincial Government of Canton, and the other between territories 
under direct Chinese authority and those under foreign adminis- 
tration. 
The most important labour regulations adopted by the Peking 
Government are the Provisional Factory Regulations promulgated 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. i, July 1923, pp. 1-20: 
** Labour and Industry in China ’’, by J. B. TayLer and W. T. Zuna; Vol. X, 
No. 6, Dec. 1924, pp. 1005-1028: “ Labour Conditions and Labour Regulation 
in China”; Vol. XI, No. 5, May 1925, pp. 665-681: «* The Recommendations 
of the Shanghai Child Labour Commission *’, by Dame Adelaide ANpERson ; Vol. 
XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 668-676 : «* Labour Conditions in China ”. 
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ASPECTS OF THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN CHINA 


by the Minister of Agriculture and Commerce on 29 March 1923'. 
Their principal provisions are as follow: a minimum age limit 
of 10 years for boys and 12 for girls; a maximum working day 
of 8 hours and prohibition of night work and dangerous employment 
for boys below 17 and girls below 18 ; a maximum day of 10 hours 
for adults ; a rest period of 10 weeks in all and a suitable allowance 
for women workers before and after childbirth ; etc. The provisions 
of these Regulations have been commented upon by the press of all 
countries, some secing in them the beginnings of a new era for the 
labouring population of China, cthers pointing out that the Regula- 
tions serve to protect but an infinitesimal number of workers, 
relating as they do only to “ factories which usually employ not 
less than 100 workers”. Moreover, the Regulations provide no 
penalties in case of non-observance of their provisions, the final 
section being limited to the statement that the Regulations shall 
come into operation on the date of their promulgation. Further, 
it has generally been considered that even had penalties been laid 
down, the Peking Government would not have been in a position 
to enforce them. 

It here seems desirable to make clear the intentions of the 
Chinese Gcvernment in drawing up these Regulations. The term 
kung-ch’ang, translated as “ factory ”, was used designedly. It 
has only recently been introduced into the Chinese language and 
may be considered as including modern industrial undertakings 
only, others falling under the ancestral category ye fu. The Chinese 
Government were in fact thinking of the dangers to the health and 
morality of China attendant upon the introduction of modern 
mechanical methods. It also makes its intention clear in holding 
that the initial efforts should be directed towards modern undertak- 
ings using these methods and employing over 100 werkers, others 
being regarded as akin rather to the an-ient CLinese industry and 
its family traditions. In acting thus, it was as a matter of fact 
acting entirely in conformity with the suggestion made by the 
Special Commission appointed by the International Labour Confer- 
ence at its First Session (Washington, 1919)?, that a beginning 
should be made “ in the framing and administration of [factory] 
legislation with reference to such important industry as now exists ”. 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1923, Chin. 1. 

* Cf. Report of the Commission on the application of the Hours-of-Work Conven- 
tion to special countries, as provided in Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace (Proceed- 
ings of the International Labour Conference, First Session, p. 231). 
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It may reasonably be asked whether failure to provide penalties 
under the Factory Regulations is to be regarded as an admission of 
weakness on the part of the Peking Government. In March 1923 
the Peking Goveinment was firmly established. Li Yuan Hung, 
President of the Republic, and Chang Shao-Tseng, Prime Minister, 
had the support of the armies under Marshal Wu Pei Fu, which were 
masters of the whole of China with the exception of Manchuria and 
the Province of Canton. Thus lack of authority cannot be pleaded. 
Whilst some justification might be held to lie in the provisional 
nature of the Regulations and in the fact that, constitutionally, 
the imposition of penalties would have necessitated the passing 
of an Act, the motives actuating the Chinese Government must 
in reality be sought elsewhere. 

The Chinese revolution, whereby Republican rule was established, 
took place no more than fifteen years ago. The Chinese Empire 
had previously, under the various successive dynasties since that of 
Hia (2200 B.C.), adhered to a policy of non-intervention in economic 
affairs. This rule was particularly rigid in regard to the relations 
between employers and workers ; these were regulated within 
each guild by means of special agreements, with which the central, 
provincial, and even local authorities were careful not to interfere. 
The conception of state control of the relations between individuals 
is as yet too new in China to find immediate general application, 
and the Chinese Government has no desire to force a process which 
is only slowly miking its way in the minds of the people. By the 
Decrees of 12 September 1914 and 1 February 1916 it had fixed the 
bases for the organisation of Chambers of Commerce, and in 1917 
it had limited the sphere of activity of industrial and commercial 
associations ; in 1923, similarly, it made its first move towards 
the regulation of labour conlitions. But in none of these cases 
were any penaltiss provided for non-observance, and it acted 
similarly some years later (in 1925-1926) when drawing up a Bill 
relating to trade unions. 

To this difficulty of adaptation is added that of the immense 
area of the country. This was explained by H.E. Tang Tsai Fu, 
senior Chinese Delegate to the Seventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference, in the course of a speech? delivered before that 
assembly on 29 May 1925: 





1 Cf. the Constitutional Act of 11 March 1912, section 6: ‘ No citizen shall 
be arrested, imprisoned, sentenced, or punished except in conformity with the law.” 

2 Cf. Proceedings of the International Labour Conference, Fourth Session, 
Geneva, 1925, Vol. 1, p. 120. 
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I consider it my duty to draw the attention of the Conference to the 
nature of the Regulations of 29 March 1923. The Chinese Government 
was of opinion that in a country of such area, peopled by a quarter of 
the total population of the globe, it was impossible completely to trans- 
form labour conditions in a single day. It also took into consideration 
the factor to which I referred a moment ago, namely, the political and 
administrative decentralisation in the ccuntry, and desired that a Decree 
of such importance should carry the weight of a guiding principle, it 
being understood that the Government would further the adoption of 
such reforms by all means within its power. 


Dr. W. W. Yen, ex-Prime Minister and Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce shortly after the promulgation of the Regulations, 
spoke in similar terms in the course of a conversation with the writer 
at Peking about two years ago. 

The Factory Regulations are thus advisory rather than impera- 
tive. As such, are they altogether valueless ? And what of other 
similar Regulations promulgated by the Chinese Government in 
the course of the same year, relating to labour in mines! in one case 
and to prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture 
of matches? in the other (application of the Berne Convention of 
1906) ? Without being able to state that, on the strength of words 
alone, important modifications have been made in Chinese labour 
conditions, the fact remains that the “ guiding principles ” of the 
Peking Government have been wholly or partially adopted in many 
cases. It is to be noted in the first place that, notwithstanding the 
difficulties with which successive Ministries have been faced in the 
course of recent years, the Peking Government has not relaxed its 
efforts. In February 1926, with a civil war in full course, it adopted 
the Recommendation of the Fifth Session of the International 
Labour Conference concerning general principles for the organisation 
of factory inspection, and appointed six labour inspectors attached 
to the Ministry of Agriculture andCommerce*. This has not been 
without its effect. Various Chinese employers’ associations, and 
in particular the Chinese Association of Cotton Spinners, some 
months ago addressed a request to the Peking Government that, 
in pursuance of section 2 of the Regulations of 29 March 19234, 
the provisions thereof should be extended to forcign-owned 





1 Legislative Series, 1923, Chin. 2 and 3. 

* Legislative Series, 1923, Chin. 4; cf. also Official Bulletin, 11 July 1923. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVIII, p. 279. 

4 « Foreign factories established on Chinese territory which fulfil the above 


conditions shall also be covered by these Regulations ”’ [i.e. ** those which usually 
employ not less than 100 workers’’, and ‘‘ those which are dangerous or unhealthy”’}. 
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factories'. It may be wondered whether such a request would 
have been made by them had it not been their intention to act upon 
the Peking “ guiding principles ” in the more or less near future. 

It is difficult for western peoples to grasp the Chinese mentality. 
For them, whose lives are regulated down to the smallest details, 
an order not carrying with it penalties for non-observance is ineffec- 
tive. This explains the present writer’s surprise, in the course of 
visits to more than fifty factories in the principal industrial centres 
of China during 1924, at hearing Chinese employers refer to the 
Factory Regulations recommended by the Peking Government and 
to their efforts to apply them. At Shanghai not only the Commer- 
cial Press, a house well known for its philanthropic works, but also 
cotton spinning mills, such as those belonging to the firm Sincere and 
Co.,had fixed the minimum age foremployment at 12 years for both 
sexes. Hair net factories at Chefoo had also fixed the minimum 
age at 12 years and limited the working day to 9 hours, whilst a 
refinery in that town, belonging to the Tung Yi Company, had 
fixed the minimum age at 14. Porcelain works at Peking itself 
were working only 10 hours per day and employing only young 
persons over 12, and so on. The undertakings in question are 
purely Chinese both as tc capital and management. Obviously, 
there were many others still far below the standard of the Regula- 
tions. But surely the fact that such efforts have been made in such 
difficult times in itself constitutes some guarantee for the future. 

Does what applies to the Factory Regulations apply also to the 
other Decrees mentioned ? An enquiry has recently been held by 
the Peking Economic Information Bureau? amongst match fac- 
tories in Chekiang. Without particularly emphasising what was 
regarded as an accomplished fact, the Report mentions inter alia 
that “the use of white phosphorus being forbidden, only red 
phosphorus is used”. Similar observations had been made about 
two years previously by Dr. C. T. Maitland, who was appointed by 
the National Christian Council to investigate cases of necrosis of 
the jaw due to poisoning by white phosphorus’. In most of the 
factories visited by him, in both the centre and the north of China, 
Dr. Maitland found genuine efforts to effect a rapid substitution of 
red phosphorus for white. Some factories used both, whilst others 





* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XIX, p. 137. 

* Cf. Chinese Economic Bulletin, 17 April 1926. 

* Cf. report to the National Christian Council of China on phosphorus poison- 
ing in Chinese match factories, in China Journal of Science and Arts, Vol. III. 
Nos. 2-3, Feb.-March 1925. 
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had already completely changed over. These measures had in all 
cases been taken at the request of the Chinese authorities, made when 
communicating the text of China’s adherence to the Berne Conven- 
tion. Dr. Maitland even relates how he and the present writer 
were denied admittance to the only match factory in Peking. 
the reason given being that no visitor would be admitted until 
1 January 1925, the date on which the Government Decree pro- 
hibiting the use of white phosphorus was to become operative. 

With regard to the Decrees relating to work in mines, these, 
like the Provisional Factory Regulations, apply only to modern 
undertakings and have therefore but a very limited field of appli- 
cation. The mining industry in China is at present confined to a 
few districts, the most important undertakings being worked 
by companies which are either partially or wholly foreign. These 
are the coal mines of Kailan and Chinghsing in the Province of 
Chihli, of Fushun in Manchuria, of Chung-Yuan and the Peking 
Syndicate in Honan, and the iron mines of Han-Yeh-Ping in Hupeh 
and Yu-Fan in Anhwei, other minerals being worked on a very 
small scale only. The information collected suggests that these 
undertakings are more or less closely complying with the Mining 
Regulations of 1923 


In studies on labour legislation in China, the fact is rarely men- 
tioned that since June 1917 — when Sun Yat Sen established 
the Government of Southern China —- Cantcn and the territories 
within its sphere of influence have formed a political entity separate 
from the rest cf China. Whilst theoretically the laws of the Peking 
Government are applicable to the Southern Provinces as to the 
others, in practice the Canton Government has its own laws. So 
far as is known to the writer, the Government of Sun Yat Sen and 
his successors, althoug its progressive tendencies are undeniable, 
has not legislated in regard to labour matters to any great 
extent. It has outstripped the Peking Government in adopting, 
towards the end of 1924, regulations on the freedom of association’, 
but it is only recently that it has turned its attention to the problem 
of female and child labour, in connection with which two ccmmit- 
tees have been appointed by the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce’. In particular, it does not yet appear to have come to 
any decision with regard to the eight principles which the Second 





' Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVII, p. 10. 
2 Idem, Vol XVIII, p. 319. 
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National Congress of the Kuomintang!, meeting at Canton in 
January 1926, had laid down as the minimum claims of labour, 
and which it desired should be considered with as little delay as 
possible : the 8-hour day, minimum age limit of 14, payment of 
wages in full to women workers during confinement, hygiene and 
safety, etc. — claims which were reiterated and amplified by the 
Third “ All-China ” Labour Congress which met on 1 May 1926?, 
also at Canton. 


China, from the territorial standpoint, occupies a special 
position. Certain portions of the country have been permanently 
or temporarily separated from the remainder, such as the colonies 
of Hong Kong and Macao and the leased territories of Kowloon, 
Weihaiwei, Kwangchouwan, and the Liaotung Peninsula ; others, 
in accordance with treaties signed by China during the nineteenth 
century, are subject to certain sovereignty restrictions, such being 
the concessions administered by certain foreign powers individually 
— e.g. Tientsin and Hankow — or by a number of such powers 
jointly — e.g. the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai. It was in 
view of these special conditions that the Special Commission already 
mentioned of the First International Labcur Conference put 
forward the following recommendation? : 


In view of the special difticulties which the Chinese Government 
may experience from the existence of foreign settlements and leased 
territories, the Commission suggests that the Conference should make 
the necessary representations to the Governments concerned (that is, 
to those Governments which at present exercise jurisdiction in these 
settlements and territories under treaties and engagements with China) 
to enforce in their territories within China the same restrictions as the 
Chinese Government has accepted ; or, in the alternative, to decree that 
labour legislation adopted by the Government of China shall be enforced 
by that Government within those foreign settlements and territories 
where extraterritorial jurisdiction exists at present. 


It need hardly be said that Chinese legislation is not applicable 
in territories over which China has relinquished sovereignty. 
Foreign powers occupying these territories are therefore, from 
the legal standpoint, under no obligation with regard to any 
legislation adopted by the Chinese Government. The Government 





1 Cf. Canton Republican Daily News, 16 Jan. 1926. The Kuomintang is the 
political party founded by Dr. Sun Yat Sen ; it is in power in the Southern Provinces. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. X1X, p. 145. 

3 Proceedings of the Conference, p. 231. 
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of the Colony of Hong Kong is the only one which has actually 
taken steps to regulate labour conditions, and this only in the 
matter of the protection of child labour! (limitation of the working 
day to 9 hours for children under 15, prohibition of the employment 
of those under 10, and in certain cases under 12 or 15, etc.). These 
measures were adopted prior to the promulgation of the Chinese 
Government's Provisional Regulations. 

The position of the concessions is entirely different. According 
to the terms of the various treaties relating to concessions in China, 
from that of 8 October 1843 with Great Britain to that of 19 October 
1896 with Japan, the powers of the concessionary authorities are 
limited to municipal administration, and, in certain special cases, 
police measures’. It is thus clear that in all other connections 
Chinese legislation must be enforced, the concessionary authorities 
merely confining themselves to seeing that this is done. There 
is no reason why this rule should not be observed in regard to 
labour legislation. 

Only one attempt has so far been made to introduce measures 
for the protection of labour in the foreign concessions — that of 
the regulation of child labour in the Forcign Settlement of Shanghai, 
already several times referred to in these pages. It would not 
appear, on the face of it, that the general principle of Chinese 
sovereignty in the matter of legislation had been overlooked in 
this case. In fact, the following passage from the report by the 
Child Labour Commission*® appointed by the Municipal Council 
in 1923 may be quoted : 


In March 1923 the Peking Government promulgated certain regu- 
lations in connexion with labour in factories. These regulationsare at 
present provisional only and have not the force of law. In his address 
to the Commission at its first meeting, the then Chairman of the Council 
expressed the opinion that it would be advisable for the Commission, 
in recommending any regulations, to take as a basis the regulations 
above mentioned with a view to securing uniformity within and without 
the limits of the Foreign Sett!ement. 


The original intention of the Municipal Council was therefore to 
follow the provisions of the Peking Government's Regulations 
as closely as possible. But for various reasons, chief amongst 





1 Legislative Series, 1922, H.-K. 1. 

2 Cf. CHan-CuuN-Sina : Les concessions en Chine; E. CaTeELLANI: La Penetra- 
zione Straniera nell’ Estremo Oriente ; etc. 

3 Cf. The Municipal Gazette, being the Official Organ of the Executive Council 
for the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, Vol. XVII, No. 927, 19 July 1924, p. 266. 
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which was the fact that the Regulations had not yet been generally 
applied in the provinces adjoining the Settlement, the Commission 
finally made proposals which did not go quite so far as those of 
the Regulations. Night work, forbidden by the Peking Government, 
remained permissible, subject to reconsideration of the question 
by the Municipal Council after a period of four years; a day of 
11 hours’ actual work was allowed for children below 14, as com- 
pared with 8 hours for boys under 17 and girls under 18 ; the minimum 
age limit was uniformly fixed at 10 for both sexes, etc. On the 
other hand it was provided that fines and even imprisonment 
might be imposed for non-observance, and these Regulations were 
to be applicable to factories employing 10 or more workers. 

It may be asked whether the Municipal Council was within its 
rights in thus mcdifying the terms of the Regulations of 29 March. 
This was contested by the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce 
of Shanghai in the Memorandum! submitted on 29 May 1925 to 
the Municipal Council of the Foreign Settlement, couched in the 
following terms : 

Not only do we have no objection to the proposed child labour by- 
law, but we wish to pledge to it our whole-hearted support. There are 
two points, however, to be raised : (1) In 1923 the Chinese Government 
promulgated a provisional law governing factories, in which restrictions 
are placed in connection with the employment of child labour... . 
If the Shanghai Municipal Council is really guided by humanitarian 


considerations and at the same time pays due respect to China’s sovereign 
rights, why not enforce the Chinese Factory law in the Settlement? 


As early as 1924, in a communication by the Chinese Minister 
at Berne, to the International Labour Office*, concerning the pos- 
sibility of enforcing the provisions of the Regulations of March 1923 
in foreign concessions, the opinion was expressed that the Regula- 
tions should be applicable in these concessions. 

From the strict legal standpoint a definitive or provisional 
Decree, with cr without force of law, is applicable to the conces- 
sions in extenso. The argument advanced by the Chinese Govern- 
ment through their Minister at Berne, and supported by the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, is incontrovertible. 
But if the spirit of the texts rather than their letter be taken into 
consideration it is easy to find arguments in favour of the 





1 Cf. ** Unanimous opposition of the General Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai 
and Commercial Bodies to resolutions III to VI submitted to the Special Meeting 
of Ratepayers by the Shanghai Municipal Council ”’, p. (v1). 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 6, Dec. 1924, p. 1011. 
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measures proposed by the Municipal Council of Shanghai. The 
statement made by the Chinese Delegate to the Seventh Session 
of the International Labour Conference has already been cited in 
order to define the character of the Provisional Factory Regulations, 
and it is understood that the intention of the Peking Government 
was to lay down “ guiding principles ”. Moreover, it is undeniable 
that the Child Labour Commission took these principles as a basis 
when formulating its own proposals. On the other hand, since its 
intention was togive these the rigour which iscustomary in western 
legislation, it found that in certain cases it could not gosofar as 
the Peking Gevernment’s Regulations; but examination of the 
Commission’s report shows that this applies only to temporary 
measures, and that the Municipal Council fully intended to apply 
the Regulations of 29 March in their entirety as soon as circumstan- 
ces should permit. 

Since these special regulations involved an extension of the 
powers of the Municipal Council, the necessary by-law would 
require the approval of a special Meeting of the Ratepayers of the 
Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, and it has not yet been adopted 
by them. Submitted first at the annual meeting on 15 April 1925, 
it could not be discussed because the members present did not 
constitute a quorum'. An extraordinary meeting was called 
on 2 June of that year, but the attendance was again insufficient, 
and at the next meeting, in April 1926, the matter was not raised. 
It would seem that the criticisms, from both the foreign and 
the Chinese standpoints, of rigid regulation of the minimum age of 
employment of children, without simultaneous organisation of 
educational measures, have ccntributed to the temporary aban- 
donment of this proposal; whilst a further consideration is the 
need for providing compensation in certain cases for parents 
whose children would no longer be admitted to work in factories. 
These questions had been only superficially considered when the 
report of the Child Labour Commission was drafted, and are at 
present being studied in greater detail. 

No measures for the enforcement of the Chinese Factory Regu- 
lations have yet been taken by the other concessions. The 
Settlement of Shanzhai being by far the most important from the 
industrial standpoint, it is natural that the others should await the 
results of the experiments made in that city. 





1 Cf. Report of the Director of the International Labour Office, submitted to 
the Eighth Session of the International Labour Conference, Geneva, 1926, pp. 453 
and 454. 
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In the course of the last few years many articles have appeared 
in newspapers and reviews, both foreign and Chinese’, upon labour 
conditions in Chinese industry. On the other hand, the only 
official documents at present available are of foreign origin: they 
are the report by the Shanghai Child Labour Commission and the 
enquiry made by the British Consular authorities in 1924*. These 
have been widely circulated, and have formed the basis of practically 
all articles since written on labour conditions in China. 

The most remarkable feature of these reports — a feature 
which, to the present writer’s knowledge, has not been previously 
commented upon — is that in general only material conditions of 
labour are dealt with. No real attempt has been made to express 
the sentiments, desires, and aspirations of Chinese workers; the 
moral conditions of life in the old Chinese industry, including such 
factors as the relations between employer and worker, family life 
in the factory itself, how hours of attendance at the workshop are 
reckoned, religious or national holidays and how they interrupt 
the course of work; how these conditions have been changed in 
modern industry by the introduction of compulsory attention to 
work, less freedom, and less intimacy owing to the disappearance 
of direct personal contact between employer and worker. All these 
factors enter into the study of labour conditions in both western 
and eastern countries, but nowhere to the same extent as in China, 
where family relations and relations between employer and worker 
have alike been modelled by millennial traditions. Material 
conditions of life have their importance in this country, where the 
spectre of famine rises at every turn, but certain moral considera- 
tions scarcely touched upon in the investigations referred to should 
not be overlooked. In this connection a passage from a speech 
delivered on 2 June 1926* by H.E. Chao Hsin Chu, senior Chinese 
Delegate to the Eighth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, may be quoted. 
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The Chinese peasant is happy, not because he enjoys great material 
comfort, but because the accomplishment of his work goes hand in 








1 E.g. in the first group the articles by Professor Ta CHEN of Peking, in the 
Monthly Labour Review of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, and in 
the second those in the Chinese Social and Political Science Review. 

2 International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 5, Nov. 1925, pp. 668-676. 

3 Proceedings of the International Labour Conference, Eighth Session, Geneva, 
1926, pp. 130-133. 
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hand with a feeling of independence. He remembers the old Chinese 
philosophers who have taught him to appreciate t'e value of a simple 
life and of human dignity. ... The mode of life of Chinese workers is 
as simple as that of the peasants — in fact, they were peasants before 
becoming factory workers. They do not seek material comfort to the 
same extent as do western workers : they ask neither pleasure nor leisure, 
and are content with a wage which just enables them to live ; but what 
they do claim is the right to be treated as human beings and not as 
machines. This is why it is not surprising that during the recent strikes 
at Shanghai, their chief demands were for fairer treatment by foremen 
and for the right to talk whilst working. Demands for increased wages 
and shorter hours, when they were made at all, were never considered 
of first importance. I mention these facts to exemplify the special 
character of the labour problem in China. I do not by any means con- 
sider the present state of affairs perfect, but wish clearly to establish 
the fact that modern industrial systems should adapt themselves to 
China, and not China to them. 


To be complete, a study of labour conditions in China should 
therefore deal with both the material and the moral aspects of 
the life of the workers in that country. A clear distinction should also 
be drawn between the workshops of the old industry and those 
which are organised on modern lines. 

In describing the former, the labour conditions still obtaining 
in the family industry of western countries should be taken into con- 
sideration, not with the idea of finding an excuse for the existing 
state of affairs in China, but in order to try to determine what 
improvements compatible with Asiatic mentality could be made. 
Without any attempt to Furopeanise eastern countries, there are 
measures, in such fields as hygiene and industrial safety, to which 
China might adapt herself without in any way abandoning her 
traditions of family life. 

Even such westerners as cannot be accused of speaking of the 

‘miseries of Asia in ignorance of those of their own country, cannot 
but be moved to pity at the sight of one of the many workshops 
operating under the old industrial régime, to be met with in all 
Chinese towns, on the coasts as well asin the interior. The entrance 
is littered with filth, factory waste, and ordure of all kinds, the 
buildings are black with dirt inside and out, the narrow windows 
closed summer and winter alike, and the earthen floors covered 
with mud or dust. Match factories are particularly bad!: large 
sheds seething with women and children who shiver with 
cold in winter and suffocate with heat in summer, so dark that 
artificial light is necessary even at high noon. In the old silk 





1 Cf. the report by Dr. C. T. Maitland already cited. 
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filatures of Shantung! the ceilings are barely man-high, and _ the 
workshops are so narrow that there is scarcely room for two rows 


abreast of the primitive looms, separated only by a narrow passage 


with an earthen floor full of accumulated rubbish. The atmosphere is 
steaming hot summer and winter, so that the men have to work 
stripped to the waist ; and if they have to go outside, they do not 
take the trouble to cover themselves, even in the bitter cold common 
in northern China during several months of the year. The preva- 
lence of tuberculosis is hardly surprising in these circumstances. 
In some factories 70 per cent. of the workers are affected. Eating 
and sleeping where they have toiled all day, one infects another. 
Dismissed when illness prevents them from carrying out their 
daily work, they return to the homes which they left in good health 
som:2ten years before, advanced consumptives at an age at which 
so many young people have scarcely completed their studies. 

Still more depressing is the spectacle of the carpet factories of 
Tientsin and Peking, so well described in the report of the enquiry* 
made by C. C. Chu and T. Blaisdell. While in the match factories 
children work beside their mothers, and in the silk filatures of 
Chefoo the minimum age for employment is round about fourteen, 
in the carpet factories are seen children of seven and eight recruited 
from country districts by employment agents. The work involved 
is delicate and demands sustained attention ; it is fatiguing to the 
eyes and the whole body owing to the sitting position which must 
be maintained for 12 to 14 hours perday. Here again the material 
conditions leave much to be desired. The workshops are arranged 
longways, with the benches cramped close together, so that the 
workers on the outside can work by daylight, but the others have 
to work by the flickering light of an oil lamp. One is half choked 
by an acrid odour, which in winter is sometimes accentuated by the 
carbonic acid gas given off by braziers lighted in the middle of the 
room. Abscesses of the face and scalp are common; as they 
receive no attention, the sores become septic, whilst the eyes, 
fatigued by the continual strain of fine work carried out in semi- 
darkness, become daily weaker. 

To this evidence the present writer is in a position to add his 
own, having taken part in the enquiries, or subsequently visited, 











1 Cf. the report of J. W. Nipps, of the Young Men's Christian Association at 
Chefoo, referred to in International Labour Review, Vol. X11, No. 5, Nov. 1925, p. 671. 
* Cf. “ Peking Rugs and Peking Boys ”, in Chinese Social and Political Science 


Review, April 1924. 
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with the investigators, the workshops chosen by them for investiga- 
tion. He has himself everywhere found similar conditions in the old 
Chinese industry : the employment of children “ at the earliest age 
possible, having regard to the nature of the work offered them ”, 
to quote the phrase of the Shanghai Commission ; complete igno- 
rance of the most rudimentary principles of hygiene; in fine, 
conditions against which public opinion in western countries 
would revolt were their own nationals subjected to them. Fault 
might no doubt easily be found with labour conditions in European 
and American small-scale industry too; it is, after all, perhaps 
only a matter of degree ; but the difference is such that only an 


eye-witness can see it at its true value. 


Whatever prejudices are held against modern industrial methods, 
it must be recognised that they have brought the workers better 
material conditions of work, especially from the standpoint of 
workshop hygiene. In China the same causes have produced the 
same effects as elsewhere. Modern factory installations are planned on 
similar linesto those of the most advanced industrial countries. There 
has perhaps been less effort made to modernise the factories already 
established when the industrial revolution began in China. It is 
unfortunately true, for instance, that in the great industrial centre 
of Shanghai certain spinning mills have made no attempt to improve 
installations 40 or 50 years old ; but the internal arrangement of 
the factories can in general be favourably compared with similar 
undertakings in western countries. The Japanese factories are 
particularly praiseworthy. Being the last to enter the Chinese 
industrial market, they have been able to adopt the most modern 
improvements — single-storey buildings, with ample window 
space, constant ventilation, determination of the optimum tempera- 
ture (even in cotton spinning and weaving shops, where a certain 
amount of humidity is necessary), instantaneous elimination of 
dust in cotton spinning mills, tiled floors of sc1upulous cleanliness, 
dining-rooms and meeting rooms for the staff, workers’ dwellings, 
etc. A similar effort has been made by Chinese undertakings 
managed by Chinese, particularly amongst those who have studied 
in foreign countries. In some of their spinning mills steps have 
even been taken to eliminate the dangers of transmission belts 
distributing power from a central source, by the adoption of the 
system of individual control (an electric motor for each machine). 
This effort towards progress is continual, and shows the ease of 
adaptability of Asiatics to modern methods when they are actuated 
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by a real desire to apply them. Is Chinese large-scale industry to 
be regarded as perfect inconsequence? Such a thesis becomes unten- 
able when, instead of looking at the framework only, consideration 
is directed to those living within that framework. 

Here again it is necessary to be on guard against the statements 
of certain foreigners who, no doubt with the best intentions, criticise 
the shortcomings of large-scale industry in China in complete 
ignorance of the ordinary labour conditions in other countries. 
Thus the employment of women workers in spinning mills is general 
throughout the world. Curiously enough, China is perhaps the 
only country in which — in certain districts, at least — male labour 
is employed exclusively in the cotton and silk spinning and weaving 
mills, the employment of women workers being contrary to custom 
in both modern and old factories. Subject to these reservations, 
labour conditions are unquestionably worse in China than in similar 
industries in western countries, or in India or Japan. Ample evi- 
dence has been put before the world by the publication of the 
Shanghai Child Labour Commission’s Report. There is nothing to 
withdraw in that Report, prepared as it was after an exhaustive 
investigation in a large number of factories in the Foreign Settle- 
ment of Shanghai and its neighbourhood. 

It should, however, be noted that Shanghai is the largest modern 
industrial centre in China, the others — Tientsin, Harbin, Hankow, 
Mukden, and Tsing Tao — being far less important. Failing 
concerted action, endeavours to improve labour conditions can 
be tentative only, owing to competition. Further, Shanghai is 
situated at the mouth of the largest navigable river in China, the 
Yangtse-Kiang, and accommodates the refugees of the whole 
valley in the event of famine, flood, or civil war. Its magnetic force 
stretches farther than that of any other city in China, the fame 
of its wealth penetrating to the most distant provinces. Hence 
the cost of living is higher there than in the remainderof the country, 
whilst wages are very little higher. The housing shortage is parti- 
cularly severe, and leads to unfair exploitation of the workers. 
Labour being very abundant, workers have to accept the 
hardest of labour conditions in order to live at all. No longer 
protected by guilds, deprived also of the family support which is 
so powerful a factor in China at critical moments, they were until 
recently still at the mercy of the employers, and it is only within 
the last few years that they have begun to organise themselves 
for the defence of their interests in accordance with modern trade 
union principles. 
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The conclusion would thus seem to be that modern industrial 
labour conditions in the interior of China are not necessarily the 
same as those in Shanghai. In fact, they would even appear to 
be worse in that city than anywhere else. At the same time, 
the following characteristics emerge: generally speaking, the 
working day is too long, wages are at starvation rates, and safety 
devices are lacking; in spinning mills in particular, subject to 
the reservations already made, women and children are employed 
on night work, and children are employed as soon as they are old 
enough to be useful. The working day, although shorter on the 
whole than in the old industry, is usually round about 12 hours, and 
rarely less than 10. Similarly wages, whilst 25 to 30 per cent. 
above those paid for similar work in the old industry, are too low 
for an unskilled worker to support his family, unless his wife and 
children work too, in view of the high cost of living in the large 
industrial centres. The lack of safety devices is felt more particu- 
larly in large-scale industry, only a few undertakings having been 
willing to embark on the expenditure necessary to combat the 
dangers of modern high-speed machinery. Examples of the terrible 
accidents which are of frequent occurrence are given in a recent 
report prepared by the Young Mens’ Christian Association in 
China'. In November 1925 a little girl of 13 was found towards 
2 o’clock in the morning with her head crushed under a spinning 
machine in the Shanghai Cotton Mill. According to the foreman’s 
report she had fallen asleep near the machine and had been scalped 
by a driving belt. Similar accidents had been reported in the Shang- 
hai press? a few months earlier — children having their lips and 
teeth torn away, little girls scalped, etc. Only one attempt has 
been made to compile accident statistics ; the tables show that one- 
third of the children treated at the Industrial Hospital of Shanghai 
were totally disabled (the proportion in the case cf women was 
44 per cent.) ; two-thirds of these children were victims of machinery 
accidents, the majority having received head or hand injuries. 
It was the night shifts which suffered most, as indeed happens 
wherever work is carried on continuously. 





' Cf. M. Thomas Tcnou : The Present-Day Industrial Situation and the Labour 
Movement in China, pp. 3-4. Shanghai, Industrial Department of the National 
Committee Y. M. C. A. of China, 1926. 

* Cf. North China Daily News, 1 June 1925. 

* Cf. Dr. H. W. Decker : “ Industrial Hospital, Shanghai : Review of 880 Casse 
from the Cotton Mills *’, in China Medical Journal, March 1924. 
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There is no object to be served here by insisting upon the other 
ill effects of night work on the physical and moral health of the 
population. They are particularly striking in China owing to the 
fact that children of six and seven are employed on night work, 
and there is no sight more pathetic than that of women and chil- 
dren leaving the factories after 12 or 13 hours on the night shift. 
A Shanghai resident even told the present writer how, during his 
morning rides, he avoided certain streets because the children 
returning home half asleep from the factories had scarcely the 
strength left to move aside to let him pass. 

To sum up, in so far as it is possible to generalise, the material 
labour conditions in modern industry are superior to those in the 
old industry in matters of workshop hygiene and hours of work. 
Wages are very low in both cases, and children are employed from 
the earliest age at which they can do useful work. Finally, modern 
mechanical methods have introduced into China the scourge of 
night work, which is made worse still by the lack of safety devices. 


The difference from the point of view of moral labour conditions 
is much greater. It has already been stated that the old Chinese 
industry operates on the basis of the family system, even in factories 
where large numbers are employed. In China family relationships 
extend far, Every Chinaman is bound by the fundamental 
moral principles of his country to assist and protect his children, 
grandchildren, nephews, grandnephews, and so on. To a lesser 
degree mutual aid extends also to friends and neighbours, as, for 
instance, to members of the same street guild. The Chinese employ- 
er thus naturally tends to surround himself with members of his 
family, even to distant relations, or at all events with persons long 
known to him. This system of recruiting labour is the determining 
factor in the spirit of harmony which rules in Chinese undertakings 
under the old industrial system. It explains how the guilds have 
succeeded in establishing equilibrium in the economic life of China 
without tyranny on the part of the employer. Moreover,the employ- 
er lives among his workers, and there is nothing to distinguish 
him from them either in clothes or in general demeanour. His 
authority does not require a gulf to be fixed between him and the 
workers under him. The result is that a degree of intimacy exists 
in Chinese factories under the old system such as is unknown in any 
other country. Though the hours are long, work commencing 
at dawn and finishing sometimes late at night, there are frequent 
breaks. There are endless gossipings in which the employer 
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joins ; cups of tea are handed round; if there is an unusual noise 
in the street, exeunt omnes, and work is resumed only after long 
palavers. Holidays are frequent, particularly at the New Year, 
when the factories are often closed for several weeks ; no plausible 
excuse for absence is ever ill received by the employer. Food is 
eaten as in a family circle, employers, workers, and apprentices 
sharing the same pittance; they share the same housing condi- 
tions, however miserable these may be. The workers have therefore 
no excuse for jealousy of their employer — in fact, many of them, 
having finished their apprenticeship, set up on their own account 
without changing their mode of life in any way. Despite his 
conditions of living, the Chinese worker is happy. Contented with 
little, but conscious of his equaity with all around him, he seesk no 
betterment of his lot so long as no economic upheaval comes 
to change his life’s habitual course. 

Under the modern industrial system this intimacy and famili- 
arity disappear. The difference extends not only to the size of 
undertakings, but also to methods of organisation. The workers 
employed are no longer relatives, even if distant, neighbours, or 
friends, but an unstable body of labour with no personal contact 
except with the foreman recruiting it. The foreman arranges for 
the payment of wages, acting as intermediary between the emplo- 
yer and his staff, and often exploits the wretchedness of the workers 
in his charge by deducting a percentage of their wages as a condition 
of employment and maintenance in the factory or by brutal treat- 
ment, etc. The effects of the family tradition are no longer 
felt. Moreover, the strictness of the hours of attendance and the 
compulsion to work steadily are a source of discontent amongst 
the workers. While the hours are shorter, they are also fuller, and 
frequent absence, such as is the rule in the old industry, is no longer 
tolerated. The factory, once merely an extension of family life 
itself, becomes a prison. The introduction of mechanical methods 
has brought about a similar evolution in all countries, but nowhere 
else has it come up against such firmly established traditions. 

It is accordingly in modern factories, in spite of the immense 
superiority of their workshops as regards equipment, that the 
elements of revolt among the workers are fomented. Strikes and 
mutinies, the latter going so far as the assassination of foremen, 
increase year by year. The origin of these movements does not lie 
solely in the propaganda of a few leaders ; they are also undoubtedly 
the outcome of too sudden a disturbance of the old equilibrium, 
of a certain social disorganisation common to transition periods such 
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as China is passing through under the influence of modern ideas, 
and even of the moral anarchy provoked in certain cases by the 
sudden abandonment of the family system. 


Future PROSPECTS 


The essentialcondition for any improvement in labour conditions, 
both in the old industry and in modern industry alike, is that the 
congestion in industrial centres should to some extent be relieved. 
There is more labour than there is work todo. Heads of undertak- 
ings or their representatives are beset on all sides with requests 
for employment. From what has been said above, it is clear that 
they have a moral duty to the members of their own families, and 
whatever their occupational capacities, they are compelled to engage 
them. In addition, there are persons in distress, known or unknown 
to the heads of the undertakings, who offer themselves for any 
work at any wage, and who are engaged without there being any 
real need of their services. Undertakings are therefore cumbered 
up, not only with unsuitable workers, but with far more labourthanis 
required for the work to be done. In such conditions any rational 
organisation of industrial undertakings becomes impossible. Tho 
work is done badly and seldom results in any profit for proprietors 
or managers, although China has often been called “ the paradise 
of employers”. Moreover, the same reasons which operate in 
connection with the recruitment of labour, make the dismissal of a 
worker practically impossible. An undertaking which has only 
enough work for half its workers will none the less continue to 
employ them all, in pursuance of the old Chinese maxim that no 
one is to be deprived of his bowl of rice. There is a tacit under- 
standing between the workers to divide up the work. All sorts 
of shifts are resorted to by all the workers to spin out the work as 
far as possible, and so great is the force of custom that the employer 
will never attempt to resist them. 

The effect of the labour surplus is that no appreciable improve- 
ment in the workers’ conditions is possible unless it be accompanied 
by an increase in output. This is the crux of the whole matter. 
It is beyond doubt that properly trained workers, better fed and 
better housed, assured of their future and working under better 
conditions of hygiene and safety, would work harder and better. 
If individual output were higher, fewer workers would be necessary 
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for any given task, and the sacrifices made by the employers would 
to a large extent be balanced by the increase in their profits. But 
if at the same time the total volume of business of the undertaking 
does not increase, part of the labour employed will become 
superfluous, and it has just been seen that Chinese custom is 
opposed to the dismissal of workers when there is no certainty 
that they will find a living elsewhere. 

If the total volume of business is to be increased, two conditions 
are necessary ; first, the certainty of finding markets for this extra 
production, and secondly, the material means of extending existing 
undertakings or creating new ones. The general need for manufac- 
tured articles throughout the country is so great that the question 
of markets hardly arises in normal periods, although it must be to 
some extent dependent on the creation of an adequate system of 
communications, which at present does not exist. Even in the 
disturbed conditions which have prevailed in China for some years, 
the difficulties of finding a market are considerably less than might 
at first sight be imagined. 

On the other hand, the organisation of industry in China is 
faced with various difficulties which immediately affect its develop- 
ment. The most important difficulty is the lack or the improper 
utilisation of capital. China, which is rich in raw materials and in 
labour, has never hitherto been rich in liquid capital. The primary 
cause of this was the distribution, or rather, minute fragmentation, 
of the land under the Chu dynasty, ten centuries B.C., which made 
it impossible to amass those fortunes in land the income from 
which, in western countries, allowed of the constitution of the 
necessary working capital for the development of industrial 
undertakings. Another reason would appear to be the super- 
abundance of middlemen, which is felt in China as in all over- 
populated countries. The profits made in the transfer of commod- 
ities from producer to consumer are divided between a large 
number of persons, all of whom find it only just possible to live, 
and are unable to build up any reserves. To this may be added 
the fact that in old China a display of wealth was considered bad 
form, except when it was the result of a dignity conferred by the 
emperor. It was always bad policy for a wealthy Chinaman to 
appear richer than the magistrate of his district (7'si-Hsicn). 
Certain forms of the parade of wealth were even forbidden for him. 
Thus, the number of palanquin bearers he might have was regulated 
in detail, and also the style of decoration on the chair, mere private 
individuals having to take a rank below that of the 7'si-Hsien. 
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Further, the magistrate assessed the taxes among those he governed, 
and there was no fixed rule for this assessment except the rules 
for the land tax, which were themselves extremely vague, and 
varied for different localities and persons. Thus, for fear of excess- 
ive taxation, the well-to-do Chinaman was led to hide his wealth 
as far as possible. 

The scarcity of capital and the insecurity attending its display 
explain the high rate of interest demanded by investors, very often 
25 and 30 percent. In this respect there has been little change in 
China in recent years. It is true that the parade of wealth is no 
longer forbidden by law, but in practice money is hidden as before, 
perhaps more so because of the civil war and the financial exactions 
of the rival generals. It is becoming common practice to send 
capital to the territories administered by foreign powers, in partic- 
ular Tientsin, Shanghai, and Hong Kong. 

In such circumstances it is difficult for Chinese industry to 
find the financial support necessary to the development of undertak- 
ings. When it does find it, it finds it under conditions highly 
dangerous to their proper operation. In the case of loans upon 
bond, the rate of interest is so high that the profits on the undertak- 
ing hardly allow of payment. In the case of joint-stock companies, 
the shareholders often neglect the building up of a reserve fund, 
and demand the distribution of all profits in such a way as to 
withdraw the amount of the capital which they have invested, 
as soon as possible, in the form of dividends. Thus, inthe event 
of a slump, the undertaking is in serious danger, and may even 
cease to exist for lack of the necessary working capital. 

All these considerations hold good for both small-scale and 
large-scale industry in China. There is an additional difficulty in 
large-scale industry, which is the lack of competent managers. 
Although the technical staff is, as a rule, competent, the adminis- 
trative staff is too often the reverse. The manager of a joint-stock 
company, except when the shareholders are members of his own 
family, considers himself not so much the trustee of the various 
private interests concerned in the undertaking as the actual pro- 
prietor of the undertaking. The usual consequence is that an 
imprudent policy is pursued, sometimes even amounting to mal- 
practice. 

Finally, it is beyond doubt that the development of modern 
industry in China is hindered by the existing customs system, which 
favours foreign imports and make it impossible to protect the 
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young national industries. If the resolutions adopted by the 
Peking Customs Conference of 1925-1926 are carried into effect, 
this situation will be changed from the beginning of 1929 onwards. 

Failing the development of Chinese industries, it may be asked 
whether there is any prospect of the extension of foreign undertak- 
ings in China. Certain factors referred to above, in particular 
those concerning the unreasonable demands of capitalist and the 
adminitration of undertakings, are negligible when foreign undertak- 
ings are under consideration. But there is another difficulty namely, 
the opposition cf the Chinese authorities, both central and provincial, 
to any extension of capital belonging to nationals of certain foreign 
Powers, so long as such Powers continue to benefit by the system 
of extra-territoriality. Nationals of these Powers are not subject 
to the jurisdiction of the Chinese courts when actions are brought 
against them, and are thus, in practice, free from any control by 
the national authorities ; since their immunity necessarily extends 
to any undertaking which is under their management, a situation 
is created which is prejudicial to Chinese manufacturers. It is true 
that the establishment of foreign undertakings in the concessious 
could perfectly well continue (such a step has even been begun by 
many Chinese undertakings), but the available territory of the 
concessions cannot be extended. In fact, many of these 
concessions are, and will remain, solely residential quarters, 
The only concessions which would appear likely to develop indus- 
trially in future are those of Shanghai, and principally the Inter- 
national Concession. The extent to which foreign and Chinese 
manufacturers in the concessions are favoured in comparison with 
manufacturers in the rest of China is not clearly defined. It does 
not howerer appear that Chinese manufacturers established on the 
borders of, e. g., the Shanghai Settlement, have ever complained 
of the competition of manufacturers in the Settlement. 


The labour surplus in the industrial centres is due mainly to the 
exodus from the country to the towns. This persistent exodus is 
due to the fact that the land is less and less able to support those 
who cultivate it, a situation which becomes even more acute after 
any prolonged period of drought or flood. The question arises as 
to the possibility of checking this exodus, and even of starting a 
movement for a return to the land, which would help to relieve 
congestion in the industrial centres, and as a result would improve 
labour conditions among the workers remaining there. For this 
purpose a comprehensive programme of agricultural production 
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must be drawn up. The Chinese peasant, who is an excellent gar- 
dener and conscientiously utilises the smallest plots of land at his 
disposal, is nevertheless ignorant of the elementary rules of scientific 
agriculture. The rotation of crops, the choice of manures, the 
treatment of infertile land, the value of forests as a governing 
factor of the humidity necessary for cultivation, are unknown to 
him. Of all problems the problem of reafforestation is the most 
urgent. As a result of the systematic destruction of the forests, 
the melting snow and the summer rains cause frequent floods, 
particularly in the north and centre. The loss of the forests also 
causes prolonged periods of drought. In either case the har- 
vests are lost. The land becomes more and more sterile, and 
the peasant emigrates to the industrial centres in the hope of finding 
there the pittance for himself and his family which even the most 
arduous toil in the country fails to give him. 

Efforts have been made to remedy this state of affairs. The 
most fruitful educational work in this connection so far accomplished 
would appear to be that done by the Agricultural Department of 
the University of the South-East at Nankin, which is in the vanguard 
of the new movement in its distribution of seeds and manure and 
its equipment of model agricultural centres. It has recently 
established experimental fields for the cultivation of cotton in the 
valley of the Yangtse-Kiang and the province of Honan. During 
1926 the Department distributed about 50,000 catties! of grain to 
800 families. Lectures have also been given to agriculturists and 
have proved successful’. 

Similarly, the Pekin association for the study of agriculture 
and industry, which was founded in 1908 under the Empire, has 
endeavoured to improve silk cultivation by creating a special 
school near Peking*. Committees have also been set up in certain 
provinces for the development of agriculture and forestry, the 
latest of these being that at Kiangsu, instituted in March 1926. 
In Chekiang province the civil Governor issued a series of regula- 
tions at the beginning of 1926! to facilitate the breeding of silk- 
worms, whilst the authorities of the Suyan® district, on the borders 
of Mongolia, organised an agricultural exhibition from 1 to 
7 October 1925. e 





1 1 catty == about 1'/, lbs. 

2 Chinese Economic Bulletin, 14 April 1926. 
3 Idem, 22 May 1926. 

4 Idem, 13 March 1926. 

5’ Idem, 24 Oct. 1925. 
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As regards forestry, the most useful measure has been the crea- 
tion of municipal forests, of which perhaps the best example is that 
of Chinyuan, a district of the Province of Chansi!. The forests are 
under the supervision of delegates chosen partly by the population 
and partly by the district authorities; tree-felling without the 
authority of these delegates is prohibited and any breach of this 
rule severely punished. 

All this work needs to be developed and intensified by methods 
such as the classification of land, reconstruction of forests, develop- 
ment of stock breeding (at the present moment the breeding of 
draught animals is entirely inadequate for the needs of the country), 
introduction of the system of the rotation of crops, popularisation 
of the use of chemical manures, etc. 

Country life is undoubtedly the kind best suited to the Chinese 
temperament. The peasant has nearly always owned his land and 
leaves it only in the last extremity. If the output of the land could 
be improved, not only would the peasant no longer think of leaving 
it but he would recall members of his family who have been com- 
pelled by distress to emigrate to the towns. It would appear to 
be in this direction that a soluticn for the over-porulation of the 
industrial centres should be sought. 

Care must however be taken to prevent any such return to the 
land from aggravating the existing difficulties in the way of indus- 
trial development. Chinese economists realise that it is impossible 
for China to be exclusively agricultural. It is true that raw material 
is and will continue to be the main source of Chinese exports, but 
there still remain a large number of manufactured articles which it 
would be in the interests of China to produce herself. 

None of the obstacles in the way of industrial development are 
insuperable. Some of them are even now being eliminated; to 
overcome others will necessitate moral evolution. Capitalists and 
managers of undertakings have a long apprenticeship before them, 
but there are enough examples to show that the necessary adapta- 
tion is taking place. When equilibrium is attained between supply 
and demand in the matter of labour, the old methods leading to 
overcrowding in the factories must give place to a more rational 
organisation of labour. Manufacturers will concern themselves 
with the output of their workers. They will not be slow to see 
that measures for the protection of the workers will be an important 





1 Idem, 28 April 1926. 
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factor in the prosperity of their undertakings. When they have 
better labour conditions and are assured of the future, the workers 
will settle down in their existing occupations. It will then be to the 
advantage of manufacturers to train skilled workers; this will 
lead to improvement in the quality of the goods and will open up 
new markets both within the country and outside it. As they 
cease to have an inexhaustable reserve of labour, the manufacturers 
will find themselves compelled to enforce hygiene and safety mea- 
sures. The cycle of improvement of labour conditions will thus 
be similar to that in western countries during the nineteenth century. 

The resultant prosperity will allow of public utility work being 
undertaken on a large scale, the need for which — e.g. the construc- 
tion of railways, control of waterways, and building of large arterial 
roads throughout the country — is particularly urgent in China. 
Despite the difficulties resulting from internal disorder, the recru- 
descence of which has been particularly evident in the last few years, 
considerable work has already been done in this direction; e.g. 
an important section of the Longhai railway, from Haichow on 
the Yellow Sea to Shenchow near the frontier of Chansi, cutting 
transversely the two main lines from Peking to Hankow and 
Tientsin to Shanghai, has been completed. The construction of 
a road system is also proceeding apace under the direction of the 
National Movement for Good Roads in China and of it: twenty-nine 
sections distributed throughout the country. Although this insti- 
tution isno more than five years old ithas already secured astonish- 
ing results, which have been particularly evident in the provinces 
of Kiangsu, Chansi, Chihli, and Shantung, each of which possesses 
several thousand miles of roads’. In other provinces progress 
has been slower, but is none the less real. Thus Chekiang, which 
a few months ago had only 250 miles of roads, recently completed 
the construction of great arterial roads for motor traffic (namely, 
those between Hanghsien and Yuchang, Yuchang and Wuhung, 
Hanshsien and Fuyang, and Siaoshan and Shaoting) with a regular 
service of motor vehicles*. A few months ago the province of Kiangsi, 
which was one of the most backward from the point of view of 
roads, created a special office for the construction of large arterial 
roads, with agencies in all districts for the purpose of carrying out 
the preliminary studies* 





1 Chinese Economic Bulletin, 7 Oct. 1926. 
2 Idem, 10 July 1926. 
® Idem, 10 April 1926. 
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All this goes to show the great interest taken in China in the 
development of means of communication. In addition to the 
facilities afforded for the transport of goods (which, save for the 
waterways, are at present so deficient), these new roads will in turn 
exercise a direct influence on the distribution of both the 
agricultural and the industrial population of the country. In 
particular, the attempts to imporve the fertility' of the hitherto 
unproductive land in the north-west can be carried on more 
efficiently, thus increasing the productive capacity of the country. 
All these facts go to show that, far from being paralysed by the 
successive internal disputes since the establishment of the Repu- 
blic, the economic life of China continues to develop. After a 
comparatively long period of calm this progress will clearly be 
more rapid. 

Pending the full agricultural and industrial development of 
China, it may be asked what measures should be taken to improve 
the condition of the workers. 

As regards agriculture, it has already been shown in the course 
of the discussion that there is no agricultural proletariat. The soil 
is cultivated by landowners or tenants, and cases are rare in which 
peasants employ workers engaged for a long or short period. In 
these rare cases the workers are treated on a basis of complete 
equality and enjoy the same conditions of board and lodging. 
Their wages consequently depend directly on the circumstances 
of the employer, and there is therefore no special system which can 
be recommended in this connection. 

In small-scale industry it has been shown, by description of 
various typical undertakings, that the chief desideratum is improved 
hygiene. Without waiting for the time when improved industrial 
organisation shall allow of a complete change in methods of work, 
certain health measures are immediately feasible which would 
prove as profitable to the employers as to the workers. It would 
be possible in many cases, without great expense, to secure clean, 
better ventilated, and better lighted workshops. Moreover. any 
expenditure would soon be compensated by the improved quality 
of the work and by an increase in production, since there would be 
fewer cases of sick leave and less time lost in the workshop?. The 
propaganda work which the private societies might with advantage 
undertake in this connection should be carried on with employers 


» Idem, 19 June 1926. 
? T. C. Marrtanp: * Health and Industrial Conditions in China ”’, in China 
Medical Journal, Dec. 1925. 
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individually, and the practical results obtained should be published 
broadcast by way of example. Further, it would be comparatively 
easy to make the employers understand that better living conditions 
for the workers would produce even greater results. The work 
involved would be long, varying according to the locality and the 
persons dealt with, and it would be impossible to crystallise it 
into any administrative regulation. As has already been seen, the 
Central Government has not attempted to do so. 

In large-scale industry the Regulations of 29 March 1923 should 
be enforced with increasing strictness. Certain of their provisions, 
such as the prohibition of night work for women workers, can 
probably have no effect until China has attained a certain degree 
of industrial prosperity. Others, such as the minimum age for 
employment, should go hand in hand with the organisation of 
elementary education, which is itself conditioned by the credits 
at the disposal of the Government. It will be the business 
of the inspectors recently appointed by the Central Government. 
and of the heads of the industrial offices of the provincial govern- 
ments, to ascertain to what extent the Regulations can be sucess- 
ively enforced and to secure such enforcement in practice. 





Collective Labour Agreements in Italian 
Agriculture : II 


The first part of this article! gave some statistics of farming im 
lialy and a general survey of the various types of agricultural undertak- 
ings and of the characteristics of the different categories of workers em- 
ployed on them, followed by a discussion of the legal character of 
the various forms of contract, their history and development, and 
an account of the provisions adopted for ensuring observance of the 
ferms of agreements. 

The second and concluding part of the article is devoied to a study 
of the contents of agreements ; the following questions dealt with by 
them, often in much detail, are examined in turn: placing of labour, 
hours of work, work of women, children, and old men, wages, and 
conditions of share-farming. Taken as a whole, the detailed precision 
and broad scope of these agreements combine to make of them the 
framework of a new code of law regulating the relations between 
employer and employed. 


THE PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS 


The Placing of Labour 


; ges effective enforcement of collective agreements in agricul- 

ture introduces a serious difficulty, namely, the placing of 
labour. The history of this question is particularly interesting 
in Italian agriculture in view of the positive and active part 
assumed by the workers’ organisations. The sketch given in 
the following paragraphs shows the nature of the claims set 
forth at various times by the workers. These claims sometimes 
went far. Though the principle was never stated in so many 
words, yet, in fact, the workers were demanding the management 
of the labour supply of farming just as the employers claimed 
the technical management of cultivation. No doubt the great 
evil of rural unemployment was the impelling motive, and gave 
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force to the workers’ demands. But the regulation of labour 
supply by a body other than the authoritative head of the farm 
is a sufficiently novel idea : that such a body or bodies should 
be responsible workers’ organisations opens up a conception of 
collective bargaining wider than that usually adopted. 

At first it was the early organisations —- the leagues of land 
workers — which dealt with the placing of labour. It was a 
task which naturally fell to their share, since the non-existence 
of employers’ organisations made the formation of any kind of 
joint employment institution inconceivable. As the workers’ 
leagues were the only kind of organisation actually in being. 
this point was unlikely to give rise to any difficulty. Later on. 
when the employers in their turn began to organise, and when 
other associations — Catholic and Republican — were founded 
alongside of the leagues affiliated to the National Federation of 
Land Workers, there was no longer any point in leaving each 
of the workers’ organisations to place its own members, and the 
system became indeed frankly impossible. 

At this stage joint employment exchanges were set up in 
the various communes. They were managed by a board of repre- 
sentatives of employers and workers, and their business was to 
receive and register applications for work and offers cf employ- 
ment, to facilitate the placing of the unemployed, and to main- 
tain relations with the exchanges in neighbouring communes 
with a view to promoting equilibrium on the labour market by 
interchange of applicants and offers. 

There was considerable discussion of the subject in the workers’ 
organisations affiliated to the National Federation of Land Work- 
ers. Opinions differed as to whether they should suppcrt the 
system of joint employment exchanges or whether it was not prefer- 
able for the workers’ organisations to keep their cwn exchanges’. 
Some representatives of organisations held that placing was an 
inseparable element in the whole activity of a union, so that it 
was essentially the business of the union to dispose of its members 
on the basis of the agreements concluded by it; in their view. 
in districts where there were several workers’ organisations, ex 
changes worked jointly by these various organisations, but with 
no intervention by employers, might be set up if advisable. 





1 The question was discussed at length by the National Committee of the 
Federation, meeting at Milan on 12, 13, and 14 February 1921. 
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Others, on the contrary, held that placing was not such an essen- 
tial activity of a union that the employers could not be allowed 
the right to ensure the normal working of their exploitations by 
exercising some control of the labour market. 

At bottom, the question was economic rather than theoret- 
ical. The representatives of regions where unemployment was 
rife favoured a monoply of placing, so that the workers’ organisa- 
tions might find employment for the largest possible number 
of workers ; while the representatives of regions with little 
unemployment could more easily give prior consideration to the 
needs of exploitations. This duality of interests was incompat- 
ible with the adoptien of a single policy : the organisations of 
Romagna — in particular those of the provinces of Bologna and 
Ferrara — wished to continue to have a monopoly of placing, 
while all the others were ready to collaborate in the work of 
joint exchanges. 

When the first tentative period in the existence of the unions 
was over, legislative measures for the placing of agricultural 
labour were taken in hand. The first was a Decree of 17 Novem- 
ber 1918, No. 1,911. Section 1 of this Decree provided that 
“a state contribution may be granted to employment exchanges 
set up by the provincial or communal administrative authori- 
ties ; or set up by mutual agreement between employers’ and 
workers’ organisations ; or depending on a workers’ organisation 
and recognised by agreements, or even only in fact, by the employ- 
ers’ organisation, or vice versa; or founded by charitable institu- 
tions or other corporations.” Each exchange (except those 
worked by employers or workers alone) was to have a committee 
composed of four to eight members, half representing the workers, 
in addition to a chairman (section 5). The chairman was nomi- 
nated by agreement between the officers of the Permanent Labour 
Committee?. The representatives of the employers and workers 
were nominated by their respective organisations in accordance 
with the regulations of the exchange. If the organisations failed 
to nominate their representatives within the prescribed time 
limit, the nominations were made by the officers of the Permanent 
Labour Committee. 


1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 9 Dec. 1918, No. 298. 

2 This was an advisory body (no longer existing) for Jabour questions, attached 
to the Ministry of Labour. It was composed of representatives of the workers, the 
employers, and the various Ministries concerned. It was the administrative organ 
of the Superior Labour Council. 
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The employment exchanges set up or registered under this 
Decree took no responsibility for the due carrying out of labour 
agreements concluded through them (section 7). Placing could 
not however be effected on less favourable conditions than those 
fixed by the agreements. 

In case of collective disputes over the conclusion of labour 
agreements (section 8), the exchanges were to suspend their 
function of intermediary between the parties during the whole 
period of the dispute. 

Other sections provided for the formation of a trade committec 
in communes where there was no employment exchange, of a 
provincial committee for vocational guidance at the seat of each 
prefecture, and of a central employment exchange attached to 
the Ministry of Labour. 

The election of the members of the joint exchanges was dealt 
with by a subsequent Decree of 13 April 1919, No. 641+, which 
provided for the preparation of electoral rolls of employers and 
workers qualified to elect the representatives of each class respec- 
tively. 

These measures have since been repealed. Placing is now 
carried out by exchanges under the National Relief Institution 
(Patronaio nazionale), a national federation recognised by a 
Ministerial Decree of 26 June 1925 which groups together all 
organisations providing help or relief for workers, such as emigra- 
tion offices, employment exchanges, people’s secretariats, poor 
relief organisations. This Institution works in close connection 
with the Fascist corporations. 

It has been pointed out above that unemployment is one of 
the gravest concerns of the workers’ organisations. It is in fact 
the open sore of certain regions of Italy, especially of Northern 
Italy. Not that there is any permanent disproportion between 
the density of the agricultural population and the needs of agri- 
culture : there is equilibrium in periods of full activity. But 
it is seasonal unemployment which is the most intense. This 
is determined by the systems of cultivation in use: in winter 
and during part of the spring and autumn, it is impossible to place 
all the labour available in each district. The day labourers 
—- the category most affected by seasonal unemployment 
work for a variable number of days in the year : in the provinces 


1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 10 May 1920, No. 122. 
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of the Middle Po Valley (Mantua, Cremona, Modena, Reggio, 
Parma, Piacenza, Brescia) it has been calculated that day 
labourers —- men and women — work at least 180 to 220 days’, 
but in the provinces of the Lower Po Valley (especially Ravenna, 
Ferrara, and Rovigo) the average falls to 120 or 130 days*. 

Several remedies were applied to cope with this state of affairs. 
First there were public works : draining marshy land, making 
roads and river embankments, etc. The workers considered that 
other measures were necessary : the adoption of a system of rota- 
tion of gangs, so as to ensure to each worker his fair share of the 
available work*; the payment, during periods of urgent work, 
of a wage enabling the worker to put something by for the months 
when there would be no work. This latter demand, however, 
involved a danger : the effect on the farmers of the increasing 
cost of labour was likely to be, and in fact was, a reaction against 
any increase in wages, in the form of a refusal to embark on part 
of such work as was not urgent or made no direct contribution 
to production. Thus the reduction in the number of days’ work 
available balanced the increase in wages gained by the workers, 
and moreover some harm was done to the working of the farms 
and to agricultural production. 

In order to limit the consequences of this restriction of the 
work to be done, the workers’ organisations adopted the principle 
of the “ minimum ration of labour”. The meaning of this 
was that each employer was obliged to employ a minimum number 
of workers proportional to the area of his farm, the rates being 
fixed in the collective agreements : for instance, one man or 
one woman for 4, 5, or 6 hectares, according to the average condi- 
tions of agricultural economy in the region and the nature of the 
farm in question. This measure was introduced in the province 





+ Bonomi and Vezzanti : /l movimento proletario nel Mantovano ; Milan, “ Critica 
Sociale ” Library, 1901. The figures given here really refer only to the province 
of Mantua, but they are also descriptive of the situation in the other provinces 
mentioned. 

* Cf. La disoccupazione nell’ Emilia, report of an enquiry carried out by the 
Societé Umanitaria of Milan in 1906-1907. 

® The system of rotation of gangs in periods when there is not enough work for 
all workers explains the earlier tendency of the workers’ organisations to keep 
the great mass of land workers as mobile as possible, and to oppose any form of 
engagement tending to “‘ fasten the man to the land’. At the 1903 Congress of 
the National Federation of Land Workers a resolution against. metayage was 
adopted. There was always some feeling of distrust about the parcelling out of 
estates, which led to a multiplication of the number of small working farmers and 
roused fears of greater intensity of employment. 
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of Brescia in 19181, and in 1920 was applied almost everywhere 
that there was serious unemployment’. 

The “ minimum ration of labour ” gave rise to long discussions. 
Generally speaking, agricultural experts and economists have 
been of opinion that this measure endangers the economic equili- 
brium of agricultural undertakings, for there is a definite propor- 
tion between the quantity of labour to be employed and the 
quantity of capital sunk in the undertaking*. Dr. Fabio Luzzatto, 
professor of political economy in the Milan Agricultural College, 
in a survey of the collective agreements for agricultural labour 
for the year 1923-1924, wrote as follows on this subject* : 


It is easy to understand the origin of this measure — a surplus 
population and unemployment. But to say that the labour so employed 
contributes to more intensive methods of cultivation and the improve- 
ment of the land does not seem accurate. To the present writer it seems, 
on the contrary, that the compulsory engagement of daily labour should 
figure in the accounts of the undertaking as charitable relief: it is a 
charge which goes against morals, since it is not spontaneous ; against 
justice, since it is not free ; against economic law, since it conflicts with 
the law of proportions when it involves the engagement of too many 
workers for the needs of the farm, the farmer having absolutely no 
discretion as to how many he will engage but having to accept the number 
imposed upon him. 


It must be added that even among the leaders of the movement 
the “ minimum ration of labour ” had its adversaries, who were 
afraid that the fixing even of wide limits for the employment 
of labour would still condemn part of the workers to unemploy- 
ment. In their opinion, every effort should be made to find 
work for all workers ; but they held that the proper remedy was 





1 It may be recalled that in the province of Mantua the “ minimum ration of 
labour ” clause was inserted, perhaps for the first time, in an agreement concluded 
in 1898. By the terms of this agreement, each employer undertook to engage for 
the whole year, not including days of bad weather, at least five workers per 100 
biolche (33 hectares), A permanent committee, composed of employers and 
workers in equal numbers, was to see that new agreements were duly carried out. 
Cf. Bonomi and VEZZANI: op. cit., pp. 45-46. 

2 Cf. MINISTERO PER IL LAVORO E LA PREVIDENZA Socrate: I concordati 
collettivi di lavoro stipulati dalla Federazione Nazionale dei Lavoratori della Terra 
nel 1920. Rome, 1921. 

3 Cf. Arrigo Serpterr: “ I nuovi orientamenti dei rapporti fra conduttori e 
lavoratori della terra ed i loro effetti sull’ agricoltura ’, in Rivista del Diritto 
Agrario, 1922, Nos. 3 and 4. Florence. See also an article by Prof. Masé-Dari 
on the “ minimum ration of labour ” in Rifjorma Sociale, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1926. 
Turin. 

* F, Luzzatro: “ Osservazioni sopra i concordati collettivi di lavoro agrario 
1923-1924 ”’, in Riforma Sociale, Nos. 9-10, Sept.-Oct. 1924. 
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to secure as much land as possible and hand it over to the workers’ 
organisations themselves to be exploited on the co-operative 
system. 

The objections raised by agricultural experts and economists 
were met by the reply’ that the minimum ration of labour did 
not in any way endanger the equilibrium of undertakings, provid- 
ed, naturally, that it was applied within the limits of the average 
capacity of the undertakings in each agricultural region. It 
merely marks the level of labour to be engaged below which 
employers may not descend in order to avoid having to pay a 
certain sum in wages, with consequent damage to the workers 
and the community as a whole. It is possible that the minimum 
ration of labour may seem to weigh heavily on certain farms 
which are badly organised or less productive than others in the 
same region. But in this case its influence will be good, as it 
will encourage the inefficient farmer to improve his methods of 
exploitation. Further, especially at this period of difficulty in 
the food supply, the community as a whole cannot afford to be 
indulgent to farmers who have not the technical, financial, and 
moral qualifications to reach at least a normal productivity. 

The labour leaders who are opposed to the minimum ration 
of labour are met by the objection that the direct exploitation 
of the land by the workers’ organisations requires both consider- 
able capital and a high level of capacity — a double condition 
which the workers do not always adequately satisfy*. Further, 
there can be no question of imposing on exploitations expenses 
out of all proportion to their average capacity, at the risk of 
increasing the cost of production and the prices of produce, or 
alternatively of causing a set-back in the systems of cultivation 
and in the level of production itself. 

The “ minimum ration ” clause is still applied here and there, 
but it lost much of its value when the Fascist organisations became 
the only bodies of organised land workers. In a second phase of 
Fascist activity in the sphere of agricultural trade unionism, 





1 Cf. O. Gornt : “ I] carico minimo di mano d’opera in agricoltura "’, in Riforma 
Sociale, Nos. 11-12, Nov.-Dec. 1924. 


2 In addition, co-operative cultivation cannot wholly eliminate unemployment. 
To do so would result in increasing general expenses to a point which must be fatal 
to the co-operative undertaking. This was plainly stated by the National Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Bologna) in its report at the end of the 
year 1920. Cf. FEDERAZIONE NAZIONALE DELLE COOPERATIVE AGRICOLE : Assemblea 
Generale dei Soci, pp. 21-22; Bologna, 1921. 
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however, the question has been the object of further negotiations 
and discussions between employers’ and workers’ organisations, 
especially in. the provinces of Rovigo and Ferrara. At first 
there was a certain tendency towards maintaining the principle 
of compulsory employment by agricultural employers of a mini- 
mum number of workers, while at the same time modifying the 
form of this obligation. In 1923-1924 we find some collective 
agreements which guarantee each worker a minimum number 
of days’ work in the year, while reserving to the employer the 
right to distribute these days over the different periods of the 
year according to the needs of his farm. In the province of 
Mantua, the minimum adopted was 250 days; in the province 
of Parma, a minimum of 155 days was fixed for the period 1 April 
to 11 November. Certain agreements concluded for the year 
1925-1926 contain the minimum ration ” clause (e.g. in 


“oe 


Ferrara, Padua, Mantua, Piacenza) on the basis of one man or 
woman worker for some specified unit of cultivated ground. 
In certain places (the province of Modena, Ginosa in the 
province of Taranto) the question of the minimum ration of labour 
is in suspense. “ It is hoped ”, states the recently concluded 
Modena agreement', “ that the employment exchanges and the 


joint committees which have to supervise the working of th: se 
exchanges, and to see that the conditions of employment agreed 
on are effectively observed, will succeed in solving the problem 
of unemployment. ” If this hope were not fulfilled, it would 
obviously be necessary to provide for the employment of a 
minimum number of workers : this obligation is clearly men- 
tioned in the Ginosa agreement?. 

In reality, therefore, the minimum ration of labour persists 
in existing agreements as a necessity imposed by the prevalence 
of unemployment. 


Hours of Work 


Before the creation of workers’ organisations and the conclu- 
sion of agricultural agreements the question of hours of work 
was not raised. It was understood that every agricultural employ- 
er had the right to impese on his workers whatever timetable 





1 Cf. Il Lavoro d'Italia, 31 July 1926. 
* Idem, 17 Sept. 1926. 
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suited him best, each worker being an isolated unit with no 
means of obtaining any limitation of hours. 

Working hours were ordinarily from sunrise to sunset, interrupt- 
ed by breaks varying in number and length according to the 
time of year : three in summer (the first of half an hour, between 
8 and 9 a.m., for breakfast ; the second from midday to 2 p.m.., 
for dinner : the third, quite short, towards 5 or 6 p.m., for a snack); 
two in spring and autumn (the first at 9 a.m. for breakfast. 
the second of an hour or an hour and a half in the middle of the 
day for dinner); only one in the winter (an hour at 10 a.m. for 
a meal). 

It is indisputable that a fixed timetable for agricultural work 
offers great difficulties by reason of the urgency of certain kinds 
of work and of the risk of damage to the crops by bad weather. 
None the less, the limitation of hours of work is indispensable, 
both for general reasons which have been set out over and over 
again, and also for a special reason which is of particular impor- 
tance for Italy the fact that where unemployment is most 
prevalent the limitation of hours of work tends to ensure work 
to a larger number of workers. 

The National Federation of Land Workers had included the 
demand for the 8-hour day in its programme. And at a meet- 
ing between representatives of agricultural employers and workers 
held in Rome at the offices of the Permanent Labour Committee 
on 3 and 4 April 1919, a compact was signed by both parties, by 
the terms of which agreements relating to day labourers (men 
and women) were to include the 8-hour rule. Two reservations 
were admitted : (a) in case of urgent work and if there were no 
unemployed in the neghbourhood, the employer might require 
his staff to work overtime for a higher rate of payment; (6) the 
hour of starting work and the break or breaks were to be fixed 
by the employer. within the limits of the 8 hours, so as to obtain 
the best output. 

The question of hours of work was studied by the Superior 
Labour Council, which in July 1919 approved a proposal for a Bill 
drafted and submitted by cne of its members, Mr. Filippo Turati'. 

In the explanatory memorandum attached to the Bill. 
Mr. Turati? discussed hours of work in agriculture, and recognised 


1 Cf. Filippo Turati: L’orurio di lavoro delle 8 ore. Relazione e disegno di 
legge approvati dal Consiglio Superiore del Lavoro nel luglio 1919. Preface by 
Giuseppe Prato. Milan, Fratelli Treves. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 65 et seq. 
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the need for a special Act on the subject applying to day labourers 
and permanent workers, with provision for exceptions imposed 
by technical and seasonal considerations. Section 2 of his Bill 
provided that “ for agricultural undertakings, the clauses of the 
Act [concerning the application of a maximum of 8 hours of 
work per day or 48 hours per week] apply to day labourers and 
in general to wage earners. Until further notice the workers 
whose contracts give them part of the produce of the farm as 
payment are excluded from the operation of the Act?.” It was 
not possible, however, to lay the Bill before Parliament. 

In 1923 the Government published a Legislative Decree* 
limiting the hours of work of workers and employees in industrial 
and commercial undertakings of all kinds. ‘This Decree provides 
(section 4) that : ae 


In agricultural work, and in all other work where such action is 
necessary owing to technical or seasonal requirements, the 8-hour day 
or the 48-hour week mentioned in section 1 may be exceeded, provided 
that the average duration of work during a specified period shall not 
exceed the limits fixed by Royal Decree on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, after consultation with the other 
Ministers concerned and the Council of Ministers, or by an agreement 
concluded between the parties concerned. 

In urgent cases the authorisation for which the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare is responsible may be given provisionally by the 
labour inspector in charge of the district. 


Some months later a Royal Decree* was issued approving 
the Regulations for the application to workers in agricultural 
undertakings of the Legislative Decree of 15 March 1923. The 
Legislative Decree and the Regulations cover the cultivation of 
land and woodland and the operations connected therewith, or 
supplementary or accessory thereto, such as the raising of plants, 
irrigation, the keeping, breeding, and management of stock 
(excluding the raising of cattle in a free state), the preparation, 
preserving, manufacture and transport of the products of agri- 
culture, stock-breeding or forestry (section 2). The provisions 





1 There was some discussion of the question of extending the Fight-Hour Act 
to share-farmers themselves and to all cultivators of small family farms. But it 
was decided that this extension was impossible, for, over and above the special 
nature of these undertakings, enforcement of the provisions of the Act did not seem 
practicable. 

2 No. 692, dated 15 March 1923. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OrFicE : Legislative 
Series, 1923, It. I. 

* No. 1,956, dated 10 Sept. 1923. Legislative Series, 1923, It. 7  (B). 
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of the Legislative Decree apply only to day labourers and perma- 
nent workers (section 3). The following are not held to be 
hours of actual work : breaks, time spent in going to and coming 
from work', and time required for re-setting scythes*, in default 
of any agreement to the contrary (section 4). The periods within 
which the average hours of work of 8 in the day and 48 in the 
week may be exceeded are not to exceed three months in the 
year. Except where agreements to the contrary have been 
concluded between the parties, hours of work are not to exceed 
10 in the day or 60 in the week (section 5). When, owing to bad 
weather, it is not possible during the working day to work the 
normal working hours, the employer may make up during the 
week the time lost by increasing the hours of work on the follow- 
ing days up to a maximum of 10 per day, without paying any 
extra wage for this (section 6). When it is proposed by agree- 
ment between employers and workers to exceed the limit of 
12 hours of overtime per week, authorisation to do so may be 
given for a period not exceeding nine consecutive weeks, provided 
that the average overtime during such period shall not exceed 
12 hours per week (section 7). 

The hours of work of workers employed in transport work, 
stable work, and the care of cattle are to be regulated in con- 
formity with section 5 of the Regulations, by agreements between 
organisations of employers and workers, or in default of agree- 
ments by the provincial conciliation committees* (section 9). 

If disputes arise between organisations of employers and 
workers, or between individual employers and workers, concern- 
ing the calculation of hours of work, the provincial conciliation 
committees may, at the request of one of the parties, intervene 
with a view to conciliation (section 10). An appeal against the 
measures taken by these committees may be made to the Minister 
cf National Economy, but the appeal will not have suspensory 
effect (section 11). 





1 By the terms of the latest agreements concluded, time spent in going to and 
coming from work must not be counted in working hours if the journey is not more 
than a certain distance, ordinarily 3 kilometres. If the journey is longer than the 
maximum so fixed, the time taken to cover the extra distance is considered actual 
work. 

* Re-setting scythes, which is usually done with a hammer, takes about twenty 
minutes : it must be done once a day when cutting green crops and twice when 
cutting stubble. 


* Constituted under section 10 of the Act of 7 April 1921, No. 407. 
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A recent Legislative Decree! concerning hours of work provides 
that “ until further notice, and in spite of anything specified to 
the contrary in Legislative Decree No. 692 of 15 March 1923, 
or in labour agreements relating thereto, all industrial, commercial 
and agricultural undertakings are authorised to increase by 
one hour a day the hours of work cf their workers and employees. ’ 

The legal regulation of hours of work in Italian agriculture 
has given definite recognition and approval to the efforts of the 
agricultural organisations to secure a limitation of hours. It 
is not too much to say that from this point of view the agricultural 
workers have achieved a remarkable degree of success. 

The first collective agreements concluded in the province 
of Mantua in 1901? contained clauses on hours of work. These 
were still merely tentative : work began at sunrise and ended 
almost everywhere at sunset, with certain breaks (three hours 
in all in summer, two hours in spring and autumn, an hour or 
an hour and a half in winter). The Castellucchio agreement, 
however, fixes (for part of the year) a more definite timetable : 
work is to stop at 4 p.m. in January, February, November 
and December; at 6 p.m. during the period March to September : 
the rest of the time work may go on until sunset. 

A comparison of these agreements with those concluded in 
1920* at once shows the considerable progress made by the 
workers’ organisations in some twenty years. The 1920 agree- 
ments contained provision for one or other of three different 
systems : 

_ (a) Maximum of 7 hours per day: day Jabourers in Mantua and 
Verona (5 or 6 hours in winter, 7 hours the rest of the year). 

(5) Maximum of 8 hours: day labourers in Saluzzo, day labourers 
and wage earners in Novara, Cremona, Pavia, Mortara, Padua, Rovigo, 
Portogruaro, Vicenza, Ferrara, Forli, Modena, Piacenza. Most of the 
agreements provided for 6 hours in winter, 7 hours in March, April, 
September, and October, and 8 hours the rest of the year. 

(c) More than 8 hours during certain months : Alessandria, Brescia, 
Milan, Bologna, Parma, Ravenna, Reggio Emilia. Most of the agree- 
ments fixed 6 or 7 hours in winter (except that for Reggio Emilia, which 
allowed 8 and even 9 hours), 8 or 9 hours in March, April, September, 
and October, and 9 or 10 hours the rest of the year. 


As a rule, the time taken by the worker to go to his work 
and return from it was not included in the hours of work. 


1 No. 1,096, dated 30 June 1926. 
2 Cf. Bonomi and VEZZANI: op. cit., pp. 71 ef seq. 
3 Cf. report of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare, cited above. 
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When overtime (at most 2 hours per day) was authorised 
extra wages were paid : for permanent workers, | lira per hour 
at Alessandria and 3.20 lire at Parma; for day labourers, an 
increase of 50 per cent. per hour at Alessandria and Mantua, 
40 per cent. at Novara, Saluzzo, and Pavia for “ extraordinary ” 
work!, and 30 per cent. at Rovigo and Pavia for ordinary work. 
At Parma the increase was 10 per cent. for the first hour of over- 
time and 20 per cent. for the second. At Pavia overtime worked 
by permanent workers gave them the right to an equal number 
of hours of rest within the next fortnight. 

The agricultural agreements concluded in 1923-1924? for the 
most part observe the principle of the 8-hour average, with the 
right for the employers, on the cne hand, to exceed normal hours 
within the limits of the Regulations of 10 September 1923 on 
payment of a wage higher than the normal rate, and, on the 
other, for certain urgent work — e.g. harvesting green crops — 
to require time lost owing to bad weather to be made up by 
working overtime on the following days. 

A single agreement, that for Verona, fixes a working day of 
less than 8 hours. The agreement for Tortona (province of 
Alessandria) fixes the limits for the period March to October 
at sunrise and sunset, with breaks varying from two and a half 
hours to four hours according to season; for the other months 
the working day is fixed at 7 hours of actual work. 

The agreements for 1925-1926 and those already concluded 
for 1926-1927 do not perceptibly modify this situation. In most 
cases there are three different arrangements of hours according 
to season : 7 hours in November, December, January, and Feb- 
ruary; 8 hours in March, April, September, and October : 
9 hours in May, June, July, and August; with of course the 
possibility of adding overtime. There are certain variants 
depending on the region and the nature of the exploitation. 
Thus the Brescia agreement (permanent workers, 1925-1926) 
fixes the following timetable : 6 hours in November, December, 
and January; 8 hours in April and October; 9 hours in August 
and September: 10 hours in May, June, and July. The Pisa 
agreement (day labourers, 1925-1926) provides for an average 
of 8 hours, with a minimum of 7 and a maximum of 10 hours. 








1 The agreements apply the term ‘“ extraordinary ”’ to the heavier and more 
difficult jobs: reaping, threshing, spraying vines, etc. 
2 Cf. Bollettino del Lavoro, No. 1, Jan. 1924. Rome. 
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For special work (reaping and harvesting rice) the working 
day consists of 8 hours, both for workers living in the neighbour- 
hood and for those who have come from a distance!. 

Over and above these hours, all workers can in future, under 
the Decree of 30 June 1926, be obliged to work for a ninth hour 
without overtime pay. 

Lastly, there is a point which calls for special examination 
in agricultural agreements, namely, the question of public holidays 
and annual leave. 

Sundays and official festivals are considered public holidays 
and are therefore rest days. The usual work done on these days 
(care of cattle, etc.) is not ordinarily paid at special rates, and is 
in any case reduced to a minimum. In return, the permanent 
workers, who alone have to deo this work, are in certain districts 
entitled to a certain number of non-consecutive days of holiday. 
The 1920 agreements provided for a holiday of this kind at Ales- 
sandria (7 days), Cremona (10 days), and Pavia (15 days). In 
those of 1923-1924 a similar provision was more frequent: at 
Alessandria (20 days), Novara (8 days), Tortona (10 days), Ver- 
celli (10 days for milkers, 8 for others), Bergamo (10 and 5 days 
respectively), Cremona (8 days), and Mortara (undetermined 
number of days). 

Extraordinary work? done on public holidays entitles the 
worker to extra payment, consisting of a fixed amount per hour 
for permanent workers, and usually a percentage increase on 
normal hourly rates for day labourers. 


Work of Women and Children 


At the end of last century no age limit was yet fixed for the 
engagement of agricultural workers, whether men or women. 
The latter, too, could even be engaged during the latest 
stages of pregnancy and immediately after confinement. 


Women and children are ordinarily employed on field work : weeding 
corn from the end of March to the end of April, weeding rice in May and 
June. The latter work is real torture. Women and children toil in 
the rice-field, up to their knees in water and bent double under the sum- 
mer sun. They have to drink contaminated water, are exposed to the 





* This work is done by local labour, with the help, especially in the provinces 
of Novara, Milan, and Pavia, of immigrant workers, many of whom come from 
Emilia. 

* Le. work other than absolutely necessary care of cattle. 
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risk of malaria, have to walk eight or ten kilometres to reach the place 
of torture, and the same distance to return home in the evening. And 
all that for a starvation wage : children earn only 50 centesimi a day on 
the average, and the women who earn a lira are rate. It may be added 
that children barely 10 or 12 years old and women are employed on all 
kinds of agricultural work, except those which need great physica! 
strength (handling sacks, ploughing) or are dangerous (breeding or using 
vicious animals)!. 

The creation of workers’ organisations made it easier to regu- 
late the employment of women and children. The legislature, 
until then silent before the reports of the physicians, was roused 
from its indifference, and passed the Act of 16 June 1907, No. 337, 
on work in rice-fields. Section 11 of this Act (afterwards 
section 82 of the codified text of the Health Acts approved by Royal 
Decree of 1 August 1907, No. 636?) provides that “ the following 
may not be emplcyed on weeding rice-fields : children under 14, 
and women during the last month of pregnancy and the first 
month after confinement. Children under 16 and women under 
21 may not be employed on this work without a birth certificate. 
All immigrant workers employed on weeding must present a 
medical certificates from their commune of residence or origin, 
certifying that they are not suffering from any infectious disease. 
Pregnant women must hold a medical certificate stating the 
duration of their pregnancy.” Section 84 of the Act provides 
that “ nursing mothers must be allowed the time necessary for 
feeding their children, without deducting the period of absence 
from the hours of work. ” 

But this Act applied only to rice-fields. The problem of the 
protection of women and children remained intact for all other 
forms of agricultural work. The solution was provided by collec- 
tive agreements. 

The report published by the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs on the collective agreements concluded in 1920 by the 
National Federation of Land Workers contains some information 
on this subject. 

The minimum age limit was fixed as follows : 


(a) 14 years for boys and girls in the provinces of Alessandria, Novara, 
Cremona, Mantua, Pavia, Venice, Verona ; 

(6) 14 years for boys and 15 years for girls in the provinces of Padua 
and Vicenza ; 





? Bonomi and VEZZANI: op. cit. (1901), p. 40. The picture they give for the 
province of Mantua applied without change to all other parts of the country. 
* Gazzetta Ufficiale, 26 Sept. 1907. 
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(c) 13 years for boys and 15 years for girls in the province of Bréscia : 

(d) 13 years for day labourers and 15 years for permanent workers 
in the province of Milan ; 

(e) 15 years in the province of Reggio Emilia. 

Below these minimum limits, children could be employed 
on light work, for a rate of payment fixed in each case. 

The agreement concluded in the province of Brescia stipulated 
that “ women may be employed on work suited to their capacity 
and taking into special consideration their state of pregnancy 
or recent confinement, if any. ” 

In subsequent years the collective agreements continued to 
include special clauses on the employment of women and children. 
Thus in the agreements for permanent workers and day labourers 
concluded in 1923-1924 the following provisions are found! : 


(a) In the provinces of Novara, Vercelli, and Pavia boys may not 
be engaged as permanent workers below the age of 14. 
(6) In the province of Bergamo the minimum age limit for permanent 


workers is 16. 
(c) In the province of Milan the limit is 13 years. 


Below these limits children were employed, as previously, on 
light and non-dangerous work ; their wage varied with the work 


given them to do. 
The agreements now in force have not perceptibly changed this 
situation. They contain, for instance, the following provisions : 


(a) At Novara boys and girls may not be engaged as permanent 
workers below the age of 14. 

(6) At Alessandria the age limit for permanent workers is 15 years. 

(c) At Voghera the age limit for the admission of women to agricul- 


tural work as day labourers is 16 years. 
(d) At Pola the age limit for the admission of children to agricultural 


work is 14 years. 


There is now also a legal limit. A Royal Decree of 29 December 
1925, No. 2,558", has in fact given effect to the Draft Convention 
concerning the age for admission of children to employment in 
agriculture adopted at the Third Session of the International 
Labour Conference (Geneva, October-November 1921). 

By the terms of this Decree : 

(1) Children under the age of 14 may not be employed or 


work in public or private agricultural undertakings, or in any branch 
thereof, save outside the hours fixed for school attendance ; and this 





1 Bollettino del Lavoro, Jan. 1924. 
2 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 23 Feb. 1926, No. 44. 
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employment, if any, must not be such as to prejudice their attendance 
at school. 

(2) For purposes of practical vocational instruction the 
periods and the hours of schoo! attendance may be so arranged as to 
permit the employment of children on light agricultural work, and in 
particular on light work connected with the harvest, provided that such 
employment shall not reduce the total annual period of school attendance 
to less than eight months. 

(3) The provisions of section (1) shall not apply to work done 
by children in technical schools, provided that such work is approved 
and supervised by public authority. 


The Employment of Old Men 


Before the creation of the workers’ organisations there was no 
upper age limit for the employment of agricultural workers. The 
employers were free to fix wages as they pleased, and had therefore 
no reason to eliminate the older workers, as they could pay them 
at extremely low rates. But when the workers’ organisations se- 
cured the fixing of wages by agreements, employers and workers 
easily agreed on the fixing of an upper age limit: the former in 
order to avoid paying their workers wages higher than their output 
justified, the latter principally in order to oust possible rivals, 
especially at periods of agricultural unrest. Both sides recognised 
the need for legislation making old-age and invalidity insurance 
compulsory. The Legislative Decree of 21 April 1919, No. 603}, 
made such insurance compulsory for persons of both sexes between 
the ages of 15 and 65 years who work for hire in any of the following 
capacities : workers, learners, apprentices, attendants, assistants, 
clerks, overseers, and employees, in industry, commerce, and 
agriculture. This Legislative Decree was amended by the Royal 
Decree of 20 December 1923, No. 3,184*, but the principle embodied 
in the 1919 Decree was not modified. The age of 65 years is usually 
fixed as the upper limit in collective agreements. Certain agree- 
ments, however — Novara (permanent workers, 1926-1927), 
Piacenza (day labourers, 1925-1926), and Padua (day labourers, 
1925-1926) — allow the employment of workers of any age at 
reduced wages. 

Old men are in fact employed both as farm servants and also 
as day labourers for light work, especially at periods when urgent 
work makes it necessary to employ a maximum of labour. 





1 Gazzetta Ufficiale, 1 May 1919. The Regulations for the application of this 
Decree are dated 29 Feb. 1920 ( Gazzetta Ufficiale, 20 March 1924, No. 74). 
* Gazzetta Ufficiale, 16 Feb. 1924, No. 40. 
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Wages 


An attempt to determine the fluctuations of real wages during 
the various periods which can be distinguished (before the creation 
of workers’ organisations, the beginning of the present century, 
immediately before the war, and recent years) would be a compli- 
cated task leading too far afield. The present discussion will be 
limited to agreements relating to wages, with an enumeration of 
some typical examples among the more recent provisions to regu- 
late the remuneration of the various categories of agricultural 
workers!. 


(a) Permanent Workers. 


It has already. been seen that the contract of the permanent 
worker affects only himself personally and not his whole family. 
Even if several members of the same family are permanently em- 
ployed on the same farm, as frequently happens, the contract engages 
each of them individually. Those members of the family not 
specified in the contract, if they are fitted for agricultural work. 
have ordinarily a preferential right to employment, as “ tied ” 
workers, when the farm needs day labour. 

The permanent worker lives with his family on the farm where 
he works. The employer must provide him with suitable accom- 
modation, with the necessary outbuildings for keeping a pig and 
some fowls, sometimes even with an oven for baking bread, and a 
kitchen garden, the produce of which is the worker’s own property. 
All these form part of the wage. The law provides that? “ in the 
case of a house in the country used as a dwelling-house by persons 
who cultivate land belonging to the owner of the house, the latter 
is obliged to maintain the building in a habitable condition from 








1 On the problem of wages during earlier periods cf. the following : 

MINISTERO pI A@ricoLttuRA, INDUSTRIA E CommeERcIO: L’Inchiesta Jacini 
(1882). Rome. 

—— I contratti agrari in Italia. Rome, 1891. 

Bonomi and VEZZANI: op. cit. 

L’ Inchiesta parlamentare sulle condizioni det contadini nelle provincie meridional: 
e nella Sicilia (1907-1911). 

MINISTERO PER IL LAVORO E LA PREVIDENZA SOCIALE : I concordati collettivi di 
lavoro stipulati dalla Federazione Nazionale dei Lavoratori della Terra nel 1920. 
Rome, 1921. 


Bollettino del Lavoro, No. 1, Jan. 1924: « Concordati collettivi di lavoro per i 
salariati e gli avventizi in agricoltura ” (1923-1924). 
* Health Acts (codified text approved by Royal Decree of 1 Aug. 1907, 


No. 636), section 71. 
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the point of view of health. If the premises do not satisfy this 
condition the owner must carry out the necessary alterations and 
repairs. ” 

The employer also provides the permanent worker with certain 
products for his own consumption : corn, maize, rice, wine, firewood, 
milk, beans, oil, salt, hemp, flax, wool, etc., but preferably the 
produce of the farm. 

In addition, the worker receives a variable sum per year in cash, 
usually paid monthly. Under the older contracts most of the wage 
was paid in kind. But with the gradual change in living conditions, 
payments in cash have increased. 

Wages vary for the different categories of wcrker. The agree- 
ments fix in detail the sums in cash and the quantities in kind for 
each categcry: herdsmen, carters, stablemen, keepers, foremen, 
etc. These quantities also vary with the size of the farm and the 
scale of operations; in many cases the details are arranged by nego- 
tiation between employer and worker. Sometimes too they differ 
according as the worker is married or single ; for instance, for the 
workers in charge of calves in the province of Alessandria. 

An increase in wages is sometimes granted for improvements 
made to the farm. Thus in the province of Ferrara the loaria 
contracts! provide for the taking of an inventory of stock at the 
date the boaro enters the farm ; if there is a subsequent increase, 
the boaro is entitled to a monthly addition to his wage of 8 lire per 
head of heavy cattle and 4 lire per calf. 

The wages of children and old men are usually lower than the 
wages of adult males. The wage for children between 14 or 15 
and 18 years (after which age they are treated as adults) is 50 per 
cent. of the wage for adults at Alessandria and 75 per cent. at Nova- 
ra. At Brescia it is one-third for boys between 14 and 15, half 
for those between 15 and 16, and three-quarters for those between 
16 and 18. Old men over 65 are paid a wage lower than the normal 
rate. At Novara the reduction is 20 per cent. between 65 and 70 
years and 30 per cent. beyond 70. At Brescia the wage is fixed 
in each particular case by agreement with the employer and a 
supervisory committee. 

In northern Italy permanent workers enjoy certain advantages, 
in addition to living accommodation with out-buildings, and over 
and above their wage properly so called. 








1 Cf. the first part of this article in the International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, 
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In the Lower Po Valley they are provided with a certain area 
of ground — ordinarily one-third of a hectare — which they have 
to cultivate on the share system in accordance with the instructions 
given by the employer. The latter provides the land tilled and 
manured ; the worker’s family have to do all the work. _The cost 
of seeds and artificial manure is borne by the two parties in the 
proportion fixed for the division of the proceeds. In most cases 
this proportion is one-third for the worker’s family and two-thirds 
for the employer. 

In the Upper Po Valley, where the silk industry flourishes, 
the worker is allowed to breed a certain number of silkworms, 
ordinarily one oncia' of seed (sometimes this is in addition to a 
plot of land for cultivation on the share system). The employer 
provides all the necessary implements, and mulberry leaves from 
the farm. If there are not enough of these, the cost cf the leaves 
which have to be bought is equally divided. The cost of the seed 
is also equally divided, and so are the ultimate proceeds. 


(6) Day Labourers not living on the Farm. 


The wage of day labourers properly so called (braccianti or 


avventizi) is paid whclly or almost wholly in cash. Under some 
agreements, they are also given wine to be consumed on the spot, 
and for certain kinds of work (weeding and harvesting rice, reaping, 
etc.), in addition, either full board, or the midday meal and other 
refreshments. 

Before the creation of workers’ organisations the wage was 
usually fixed at so much a day (whence the term “ day labourer ”). 
Then, when hours of work were regulated, an hourly wage was fixed. 
Certain agreements, however, still fix daily wages, especially in 
‘ southern Italy, as for instance those for Taranto and Foggia. 

The wages of day labourers are fixed in accordance with various 
considerations. 

They almost always vary with the season : lowest in winter. 
they reach their maximum in summer, when work is hardest and 
most urgent. The number of periods in the scale of payment 
varies in different regions. 

The nature of the work done and of the crops is also taken into 
account in almost all agreements which fix wages. In most cases 





* A local measure used for silkworm seed: it is equivalent to 30 grammes 
(about an ounce) and represents a production of cocoons varying from 50 to 70 
kilogrammes, 
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the work is divided into two categories : ordinary work, not requiring 
any special capacity and neither very fatiguing nor particularly 
dangerous to health : and extraordinary work, more fatiguing and 
even dangerous (reaping and threshing corn, spraying vines, etc.). 
At Novara there is a double classification, for men (special category : 
reaping, harvesting, threshing, and drying rice; first category : 
cutting green crops, reaping, harvesting, and threshing cereals, 
cleaning and weeding ditches ; second category : cutting, harvesting, 
and threshing rape, colza, and clover, cutting trees, cleaning stubble, 
etc. ; third category : all other kinds of work), and for women 
(special category: reaping, harvesting, threshing and drying rice; 
first category: reaping, harvesting, and threshing corn, barley, 
oats, etc. ; second category : cultivation of maize ; third category : 
weeding, and all work not included inthe other categories). At 
Brescia extraordinary work (reaping and threshing corn, cleaning 
ditches) is paid at an increase on the rate for ordinary work. At 
Reggio and Modena there is a special classification, distinguishing 
between ordinary farm work and land development work. At 
Catania (Sicily) the various kinds of work are minutely classified 
in various categories ; and even within each category wages vary 
according to the nature of the work. Special agreements have 
recently been concluded for harvesting rice in the regions where 
this crop is very important : Milan, Mortara (province cf Pavia), 
Ravenna, Rome (Pontine Marshes), etc. At Ravenna the wages 
vary according to the kind of work; at Milan and Mortara they 
are paid in kind, but the workers can have the equivalent value 
in cash if they prefer’. 

The agreements sometimes also take the productivity of the 
farm into account. For this purpose a given region may be divided 
up into several zones, according to the nature cf the soil and the 
organisation of the farms. Thus the province of Brescia is divided 
into two zones : an eastern zone, less fertile, and a western zone, 
more productive because better irrigated. Two zones are also 
specified in the agreements for Reggio (Emilia) and Pisa. 

Wages vary again according to the sex and age of the labourers. 
For children, women. and old men the rates are lower than for adult 
males. At Piacenza, for instance, the agreement classifies workers 





' These two methods of fixing wages (according to the season and according to 
the kind of work done and the crops) are sometimes both included in the same agree- 
ment. There is then a classification of the different kinds of work to be done at 
each period of the agricultural year. Sometimes only the second of these methods 
is adopted (e.g. at Novara and Catania). 
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by age and sex. Men between 18 and 65 years get the full wage ; 
old men of sound health over 65 get 70 per cent. of the normal wage 
for adults. Women over 18 get 60 per cent. of the men’s wage, and 
boys between 15 and 18 get 50 per cent. Partially incapacitated 
men and women receive a wage which is fixed in each case by the 
communal jcint committees. 

The Regulations concerning hours of work and the agreements 
provide for the payment of special rates for overtime and for work 
done on public holidays or at night. At Novara overtime is paid 
at an increase of 20 per cent. on the normal rate (10 per cent. if 
there is a shortage of labour). At Brescia special rates are fixed for 
overtime and public holidays. At Pola (Istria) the increase is 
20 per cent. for the first two hours of overtime, 30 per cent. for 
subsequent hours, and 75 per cent. for night work. 

In northern Italy certain agreements, in particular in the prov- 
inces suffering from unemplcyment, fix different rates according 
as the workers are or are not guaranteed a minimum quantity of 
employment. At Parma, in particular, workers guaranteed a 
minimum of 2,000 hours a year are paid 2 to 2.10 lire an hour, while 
others are paid 2.20 to 2.30 lire. At Padua workers guaranteed 
a minimum of 230 days’ work a year are paid 1.35 lire per hour, and 
others 1.50 lire. 


(c) Day Labourers living on the Farm (“ Tied ” Workers). 


It has already been seen that the “ tied ” workers (obbligati) 
are workers housed by the farmer, guaranteed employment as long 
as there is any work to be done, and bound in their turn to remain at 
the farmer’s disposal all the year round. Those members of the 
permanent workers’ families who are fitted for agricultural work are 
often attached to the farm as “ tied ” workers. 

The conditions granted to this category of workers are as follows: 

(a) housing either free or on favourable terms, with a small 
kitchen-garden, the produce of which belongs to the worker ; 

(6) the right to keep a pig or some fowls ; 

(c) the right to cultivate a plot of ground on the share system, 
or to breed a certain quantity of silkworms ; 

(d) an hourly wage fixed by contract for the work given them to do. 

The wage of the “ tied ” worker is always lower than that of 
the day labourer not living on the farm. At Brescia the difference 
is at least 10 centesimi per hour; at Vicenza it is as much as 
20 centesimi. The other agreements do not fix much wider 
differences. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS FOR SHARE-F ARMING. 


The metayage cr share-farming contract is the most widespread 
of all the forms of partition of ownership of land and of labour 
between landlord and tenant-farmer. The movement among 
share-farmers to organise themselves was later in date than that 
among employed workers on the land: in fact, it was not of any 
importance until after the war. Moreover, before the war a certain 
distrust was exhibited by organisations of employed agricultural 
workers towards the whole system of share-farming. At the 1903 
congress of the National Federation of Land Werkers a resolution 
condemning share-farming was accepted. Nevertheless, share- 
farming fully maintained itself throughout central and northern 
Italy. In the end it was realised that it corresponded to a real 
need and the trade union organisations of agricultural workers 
began to take an interest, which was not purely negative, in the 
whole system. 

The share-farmers themselves after the war entered on a con- 
siderable movement for obtaining satisfaction of their demands 
and grievances. These may be set forth roughly as follows : 

(a) The period of the share-farming coatract should be at least 
three years : any shorter period deprives the share-farmer of his 
just share in the profit out of the improvements which he puts 
into the soil. 

(6) The share-farmer should engage to supply the labour of all 
the members of his family, but if such labour does not suffice to 
cultivate the holding half the expense of hired labour should fall 
on the landlord. 

(c) The landlord should not have the exclusive control of the 
cultivation of the holding ; the share-farmer himself should have 
a certain right of initiative and a certain responsibility. 

(d) The halving, whether of costs of production or of the reward 
from production, should not be considered final or irrevocable. For 
instance, the cost of soil improvement operating over a number of 
years should certainly net be halved by the share-farmer. And, 
again, the receipt of half of certain industrial crops should not be 
considered a sufficient satisfaction for the amount of labour which 
such crops ordinarily require. 

Not all these demands have beer satisfied in the series of collec- 
tive agreements concluded between landlords’ and share-farmers’ 
organisations in recent years. There was, indeed, a brief period 
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during which the share-farmers made a good deal of headway 
with their demands, but, as will be seen from the following para- 
graphs, some of the more important claims have been disregarded 
in medern agreements. Illustrations are here drawn from the 
agreements operative in Lombardy’, Venetia*, Emilia*, the Marches‘, 
Umbria®, and Tuscany‘. 

(a) Duration of Agreements. In Lombardy, Emilia (Bologna), 
and the Marches, agreements last for one year; in Tuscany for 
three years; in Venetia for six years. 

(6) Labour. In Lombardy in all districts the share-farmer en- 
gages to use the labour of all the members of his family. In Venetia 
the share-farmer must pay for any other necessary labour. In 
Emilia the exact operations to be performed by the share-farmer 
are described in detail and the period within which they must be 
done. Should the share-farmer not carry them out, or delay to 
carry them out, the landlord can have them executed by hired labour 
at the expense of the share-farmer. In the Marches the expense 
of hired labour is entirely at the charge of the share-farmer, except 
that the hire of threshing machinery (and the cost of its fuel) is 
paid by the landlord. In Umbria the share-farmer is responsible 
for all the normal work of the farm. In Tuscany, it is stated that 
the share-farmer need use on the farm only the labour of those 
members of his family who actually reside in his dwelling, and, with 
the consent of the landlord, of any servant employed by him. 
Arrangements must be made so that the size of the resident family 
conforms to the amount of work which is to be carried out. 

(c) Control and Direction of the Farm. In all regions the land- 
lord has the general control of the system of cultivation to be pur- 
sued. In Lombardy certain principles are laid down in the contract 
to which cultivation must conform. In Emilia the landlord is 
under the obligation to supply a holding which is capable of proper 





1 Contratto colonico mezzadrile per la provincia di Bergamo (not dated, but 
evidently concluded in 1923). 

* Agreement for Verona (1923): Capitolato di mezzadria conesidato, presse 
U’ Ufficio provinciale del Lavoro, fra la Federazione sindacati agricoltori, la Federa- 
zione prov. piccoli proprietari e le Lighe dei mezzadri aderenti all’ Unione del Lavoro. 
la Fed. prov. dei Sindacati nazionali fascisti lavoratori agricoli. 

3’ Agreement for Bologna betweer la Federazione provinciale dei sindacati degli 
agricoltori, la Federazione provinciale dei sindacati dei coloni, and la Federazione 
provinciale delle fratellanze coloniche of Bologna. 

* Agreement adopted by the Fascist organisations of the province of Ascoli 
Piceno. 

° Share-farming agreement for the province of Perugia. 

® Agreement concluded on 1 March 1923 between the Associazione agraria 
toscana and the Confederazione delle corporazioni sindacali. nazionali. 
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cultivation. Should he initiate any radical change in the farming 
system the share-farmer can go to a special arbitration committee 
if he thinks his interests have thereby been prejudiced. In the 
Marches, it is stated that the landlord must carry on farming in 
conformity with modern principles of agriculture. In Umbria, 
the farm must be properly organised and equipped with proper 
appliances, so that a rational exploitation of the soil can be carried on. 

(d) Division of Costs of Production and of Reward from Farming. 
As is natural, the provisions laid down on this point are elaborate : 
only a portion of them can be summed up here. The principle of 
division inte two equal parts is in general maintained. In Venetia 
the share-farmer is not responsible for his whole half of costs on 
soil which is especially poor ; there is freedom to allocate responsibil- 
ity differently in special clauses relating to such areas. In Emilia 
all machinery driven by mechanical force is furnished by the land- 
lord, but damage caused to such machinery must be made good by 
the share-farmer ; the cost and maintenance of hand machinery 
is shared between the two parties, tools are wholly supplied by the 
share-farmer ; the cost of hired machinery is shared between the 
two parties. The choice of the machinery to be used lies wholly 
with the landlord. The cost of stock is divided between landlord 
and share-farmer, the landlord paying to the share-farmer, each 
year, 3 per cent. on the value of the stock belonging to the share- 
farmer. Should the share-farmer not be in a position to supply 
stock the landlord will supply it for him, but in that case the share- 
farmer pays 3 per cent. on the value of half the stock. Other costs 
of production are divided equally, but the landlord must advance, 
without interest, such current cash as is necessary for cultivation 
* purposes and even for the maintenance of the share-farmer ard his 
family. 

In the Marches the same sort of arrangement as to stecking 
obtains, but interest is charged at 4 per cent. In Tuscany the 
share-farmer appears to have a rather more independent position : 
he hires from the landlord both stock and machinery at a valuation 
made by two experts appointed by himself and his landlord. 
Special arrangements are made for larger machinery. The same 
system of valuation applies to stock at the end of the year and the 
rights of the two parties are adjusted by that means. The ordinary 
costs of cultivation are shared in equal parts. The landlord pays 
taxes and insurance charges. 

The very difficult question of the division of the reward from 
farming is, on the whole, solved on the old principle of equal parts 
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to either party, but one or two other arrangements may be men- 
tioned. In Emilia,if the productive capacity of the farm has been 
raised to a poirt superior to what is considered normal in the 
district (ncrmal standards are settled by local agricultural com- 
mittees), the share-farmer, by whose labour it is assumed such 
superior productive capacity has been obtained, has the right 
to a borus on production which, together with his or‘ginal portion, 
may run between a minimum of 21.2 and a maximum of 71.2 per 
cent. of the total value of the production of the farm. In the 
Marches also an arrangement favourable to the share-farmer 
obtains for the cultivation of vegetables, but on other grounds. 
Here the share-farmer gets an initial 10 per cent. of the produce 
before any division is made if the holding is not provided with 
machinery for the flow of irrigation water. In Tuscany, the 
share-holding, it is stated, must be of such a kind that it will 
supply the ordinary wants of the holder’s family. 

Description of special arrangements, which are dealt with 
in considerable detail by the share-farmers’ contracts, could be 
greatly extended. Provisions are laid down for special harvests, 
like the olive harvest, and for special cultivations, like that of 
silkworms. Moreover, some attempt is made here and 
there to deal with the question of variation in the lakcur supply 
over and above the general rules mentioned above. In Emilia, 
should an alteration take place in the share-farmer’s family during 
the year, such as decreases his capacity to supply labour, the land- 
lord has the right to withdraw from the share-farmer’s cultiva- 
tion such areas as, in his opinion, must now cease to be properly 
cultivated and may make his own arrangements for the farming 
of this area during the remainder of the year. 

It is, in fact, in these detailed arrangements covering all the 
contingencies which can normally arise that the value of the collec- 
tive agreement lies. For it is just because the principle of simple 
division into two halves, whether of costs or of reward, is in- 
adequate as a settlement of the rights and obligations of both 
parties, that a system of collective bargaining for the settlement 
of share-farming questions has arisen. 


CoNCLUSION 


The reader of this general survey will by this time be able 
to form an opinion of the special importance which: agricultural 
collective agreements have acquired in Italy. 





COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN ITALIAN AGRICULTURE 


Italy is in fact a country where the multiplicity of types of 
exploitation necessarily results in wide differences between the 
various agricultural contracts, and where the disparity between 
supply and demand places many workers — day labourers and 
others — in a precarious position which leads to continual unrest 
among them. It is therefore not surprising that the struggle 
between employers and workers should perhaps have been more 
obstinate in Italy than elsewhere. Its inevitable outcome was 
the conclusion of collective agreements, with periodic revision of 
their contents. 

We are thus confronted with the phenomenon of a new code 
of law taking substance from the daily efforts of the two classes to 
find a formula which will satisfy both the needs of labour and the 
exigencies of production}. 





? Much of the documentation used in preparing the last part of this article has 
been communicated to the International Labour Office by the Italian Confederation 
of Agriculturists (Confederazione degli Agricoltori). 





The Conciliation and Arbitration 
of Industrial Disputes: 


III. Successful Measures applied 
in Various Countries 


The first two parts of this study! contained a general discussion 
of the nature of industrial unrest, and of the main methods for prevent- 
ing and settling labour disputes,and an analysis of the machinery in 
operation in the various countries, together with an estimate of the 
inherent soundness or otherwise of the methods in use. The present 
(and concluding) article gives a brief description of those methods of 
conciliation and arbitration which would appear in practice to have 
given satisfactory results, and puts forward some reasons in support 
of the claim that these measures have in fact been successful. 


HE general analysis effected in the foregoing article leads 
naturally to the attempt now made to distinguish those 
measures of conciliation and arbitration which, in practice, would 
appear to have given good results. Here again it is necessary to 
point out that, in the first place, the field of selection is necessarily 
limited to those countries which have had a number of years’ 
experience of a certain measure and which, moreover, publish 
adequate statistics reflecting to some extent the influence of that 
measure; and, in the second place, that even where adequate data 
exist it is difficult to tell whether the degree of success obtained is 
due to the inherent soundness of the measure itself or to some 
extraneous factor — the special ability of the men administering 
it or the appropriateness of the measure to the economic and psycho- 
logical conditions of the particular country at that particular 
period. Under such circumstances anything in the nature of 
rigidly scientific discrimination is clearly impossible. All that it 
is proposed to do here is to consider in turn (1) measures for dealing 
with especial types of disputes, (2) measures for the prevention 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov.-Dec. 1926. 
pp. 640-659 and 833-860. 
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and settlement of disputes in general, and (3) the question of wage 
determination, giving in each case a brief description of what might 
be considered a reasonably successful measure actually in operation 
and advancing some reasons for considering such measure successful. 


MEASURES FOR DEALING WITH ESPECIAL TyPeEs OF DISPUTES 


In the preceding analysis it was seen that a good case would 
appear to exist for employing some degree of compulsion in dealing 
with certain especial types of industrial disputes and, in particular, 
those occurring in unorganised trades and in public utilities. 


Unorganised Trades 


The outstanding examples of successful treatment of disputes 
in unorganised trades are the wages boards first set up in Victoria 
in 1896, now adopted in all of the Australian States, and the British 
trade boards set up by the Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918'. 

The Australian wages boards are not confined to unorganised 
trades, as are the British trade boards, but the general method in 
both cases is the same. Representatives of employers and workers 
in the trade or industry? meet together with one or more impartial 
persons (appointed by the Government or chosen by agreement 
between the two parties), and by open discussion attempt to reach 





1 For a description of the constitution and working of the Victoria wages boards 
and the British trade boards the following books and reports may be profitably 
consulted : 

International Labour Review, Vol. X, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, Oct.-Dec. 1924: “ The 
Development of State Wage Regulation in Australia and New Zealand ”’, by D. 
McDaniel SELLs. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Arbitration and Wage-Fixing in 
Australia. Research Report No. 10, Oct. 1918. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories, Melbourne, on Anti-Strike Legislation 
in operation throughout the Australasian States and Recommendations regarding such 
legislation for Victoria. Melbourne, Govt. Printer, 1915. 

GREAT Brirarn. Ministry or Lasour: Report to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department on the Wages Board and Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Acts of Australia and New Zealand. By Ernest Aves. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1908. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee of Enquiry into the Working and 
Effects of the Trade Boards Acts (the Cave Committee), 1922. 

Report to the Minister of Labour of the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
Working and Effects of the Trade Boards Acts. (The Cave Report.) Cmd. 1645. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1922. 

D. McDaniel Sextus : The British Trade Board System. London, P. 8. King, 1923. 

? Where organisation is not sufficiently advanced, the task of selecting these 
representatives devolves upon the Government. 
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terms acceptable to both sides. When agreement cannot be arrived 
at, the impartial element on the board exercises the deciding 
influence. The decisions finally reached are enforceable at law. 

The general objects of the trade boards may be gathered from 
the following authoritative quotation : 


The trade boards system should be directed first to giving protection 
to the workmen in each trade by securing to them at least a wage which 
approximates to the subsistence level in the place in which they live 
and which the trade can bear; and secondly, to use the machinery estab- 
lished for that purpose in encouraging the improvement of relations 
between employers and employed and the development of trade organisa- 
tion?. 


It is generally acknowledged that, wherever wages or trade 
boards have been adopted, the two primary objects of this type 
of machinery — the elimination of sweating and the encouragement 
of organisation — have been effectively achieved. Their importance 
from the point of view of industrial peace, however, lies not so 
much in their immediate action but in their effect on the course of 
industrial relations in later years, and it is from this point of view 
as well as from the more obvious one of present performance that 
they require to be judged. As some indication of their apparent 
efficacy in reducing the number and severity of stoppages of work 
at a later stage of industrial development, the bare facts of the 
case in Victoria are enlightening. 

The population of Victoria in 1921 was 1,531,529, the popula- 
tion of the whole of Australia being at that date 5,436,794. The 
number of breadwinners in Victoria in the same year amounted to 
669,453, the total for all Australia being 2,316,589. From this it 
will be seen that Victoria accounts for approximately 28 per cent. 
of the total population of Australia, and over the same 
percentage of the number of breadwinners. During the period 
1913-1923 the number of strikes and lockouts in Victoria amounted 
to 444, directly involving 95,731 workers, and resulting in the loss 
of 3,177,690 working days. The corresponding figures for the 
whole of Australiaduring that period were 4,510 strikes and lockouts, 
948,104 workers directly involved, and 20,298,159 days lost. That 
is to say, during this period, instead of 28 per cent., less than 10 
per cent. of the stoppages of work in the country occurred in 
Victoria ; only slightly more than 10 per cent. of the total number 


1 The Cave Report, p. 28. 
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of workers directly involved were in that State; and the number 
of days lost amounted to only about 15 per cent. of the total. 

Needless to say, more should not be read into these figures than 
they are capable of bearing’. As they stand, however, they would 
seem to indicate that the early adoption of, and thirty years’ 
adherence to, the wages board system has stood Victoria in good 
stead so far as industrial peace is concerned. 

Confirmatory evidence is afforded by Tasmania, the only other 
Australian State having a pure wages board system. This State, 
although it has nearly four per cent. of the population and bread- 
winners in Australia, during the period 1913-23 had less than one 
and a half per cent. of the stoppages of work, little more than half 
of one per cent. of the workers affected, and slightly over one per 
cent. of the days lost in the whole of Australia. 


Public Utilities 


As a means of dealing with disputes in public utilities the Can- 
adian method of enquiry has attracted wide attention and would 
appear to have achieved a considerable measure of success. Under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907 disputes in public 


utilities, including mines, may be referred to enquiry by either 
party, by representatives of the public, or by the Minister for 
Labour. The Boards set up for this purpose are composed of one 
member appointed on the recommendation of the workpeople 
party to the dispute, one on the recommendation of the employers. 
and a third chosen by these two members, or by the Minister 
for Labour if no agreement on this score can be reached. The 
function of these Boards is first of all conciliation, but if 
conciliation fails the findings of the Board stating explicitly ** what 
in the Board’s opinion ought or ought not to be done by the 
respective parties concerned ”’ are published for the information 
of the public. Stoppages of work in a dispute referred for investi- 
gation are prohibited during the period that the enquiry is being 
carried out’. 


* In particular, allowance should be made for the disproportionate influence ot 
mining disputes in New South Wales upon the figures for the Commonwealth as « 
whole. See New South Wales Year Book, 1923, pp. 398 et seq. 

* For details of the Canadian system the following books and reports may be 
consulted : 

Sir George AskwitH: Report on the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of 
Canada. December 1912. 

NatTionat INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp : The Canadian Industrial Disputes 
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In all, 453 Boards have been constituted during the 18 years 
that the Act has been in existence. On an average approximately 
two stoppages a month have been averted or settled by this means, 
and in only two cases a year has failure been recorded. This 
constitutes on the whole a remarkable example of successful work- 
ing. On the other hand, it is to be noted that during these 18 
years 2,104 stoppages of work in all took place in Canada, and that 
even in those cases where, under the law, a Board might have been 
set up, in only 30 per cent. of the cases were Boards set up in actua} 
fact. From these figures the general conclusion may be drawn that 
the Canadian method, while particularly successful in the disputes 
to which it is applied, works within a restricted field only. In 
dealing with disputes in the mining industry, for instance, it would 
seem to have proved far from effective. As part of a system, how- 
ever, it is in many respects admirable, and its adoption in a more or 
less modified form in a number of other States! goes to confirm 
the general good opinion with which it is regarded in Canada itself. 


Justiciable Disputes and Disputes of Great Social and 
Economic Importance 


Outstanding examples of the successful treatment of the two 
remaining types of especial disputes indicated in the foregoing 
analysis — those arising out of a collective agreement and those of 
great social or economic importance — are not so readily distinguish- 
able. 

For dealing with the so-called justiciable disputes two methods 
may be indicated as having apparently given fairly satisfactory 
results — the labour court, such for instance as the one in existence 
in Norway?, and the employment of paid experts, one appointed by 
each side, as in the Lancashire cotton trade*. 





Investigation Act. Research Report No. 5, April 1918. 

JnireD Sratres. BuREAU OF LABouR SrTatistics : Operation of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. Bulletin No. 233, July 1918. 

M. MAcKINTOsSH: Government Iniervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. 
Bulletin No. 47 of the Departments of History and Political and Economic Scienc: 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 1924. 

Cf. also : Canadian Labour Gazelte, passim ; Annual Reports of the Department 
of Labour; Periodic Reports on Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 

' Notably Colorado, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and South Africa. 

* For details concerning the working of this court, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. Il, No. 1, Jan. 1925: “* Compuysory Arbitration in Norway”, by 
Johan CASTBERG, pp. 22-25. 

* For a detailed account of this machinery® cf. Sidney and Beatrice Wess : 
Idustrial Democracy, pp. 195 et seq. and p. 236. 
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In Norway a stoppage of work is illegal as a means of settling 
a dispute between a trade union and an employer or employers’ 
association concerning the validity, interpretation, or existence of 
a collective agreement. For the purpose of dealing with disputes 
of this type a labour court has been set up. This court consists of 
five members, of whom the chairman must have the qualifications 
prescribed for a judge of the Supreme Court, the remaining four 
members being appointed, two on the recommendation of the 
employers’ organisations, and two on the recommendation of the 
workers’ organisations. The decision of the majority of the court 
decides the case. 

The method in operation in the Lancashire cotton trade in the 
event of a difference arising over any of the numerous points of 
detail, such as the working out of piece rates for a slightly different 
type of job, is to refer such difference to experts permanently re- 
tained by the employers’ association and the trade union for this 
express purpose. It is stated that the two professional men seldom 
find any difficulty in agreeing upon an identical award. 

It is possible that a combination of the labour-court and the 
paid-expert methods might be found to be on the whole the most 
satisfactory. With such a combination recourse would be had 
first of all to the machinery provided by the industry itself for 
dealing with such disputes. In the event of such recourse proving 
unavailing, it might be made permissible for either party to refer 
the matter to the industrial court (described at a later stage) for 
final adjudication. 

Such a course, it may be pointed out, would be a form not of 
compulsory arbitration but simply of correct procedure. In the 
event of the matter at issue arising out of a genuine and important 
misunderstanding as to the meaning of a clause, there would be 
nothing to prevent the party which felt itself aggrieved from de- 
nouncing that clause and so bringing the whole question up anew 
as a general dispute. On the other hand, differences turning 
purely on interpretation could in this way find a ready and authori- 
tative means of settlement. 


Special machinery for dealing effectively with disputes of such 
importance as to threaten the economic life of the nation still 
waits to be devised. Longer experience of the German experiment 
with compulsory settlement may possibly yield results of value, 
but at the present stage no definite conclusions can be drawn. 
The method in force in the Netherlands of submitting such disputes 
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to enquiry may also prove of interest. The device favoured in 
some countries of setting up a special conciliation committee for 
the purpose of dealing with disputes of this type would not appear 
to have any particular recommendation in its favour. The frequent 
practice of some eminent political personage — the Minister of 
Labour, the Prime Minister, or the President —- intervening as 
conciliator, although successful on certain occasions in bringing 
the dispute to a conclusion, is nevertheless held by many to be 
undesirable by reason of the fact that it is liable to interject political 
considerations into an industrial question. Altogether, those 
disputes which, while industrial in origin, are pronouncedly anti- 
social in their effect, present a problem which the modern democratic 
state has yet to solve. 


Measures ror DEALING witH DISPUTES IN GENERAL 


Measures for dealing with disputes in general fall into two main 
groups : optional measures, and measures admitting of some degree 
of compulsion. 


Optional Measures 


Optional measures for the conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes may aim primarily at the prevention of disputes 
before they have taken definite shape, or at the settlement of 
disputes whether before or after a stoppage of work has occurred. 


Prevention. 


Unquestionably for the prevention of disputes the most success- 
ful type of machinery is the standing joint council. Such councils 
may be non-governmental, as, for instance, in various of the United 
States clothing markets; or quasi-governmental, as with the 
Whitley Councils. They may cover a single establishment, a 
district, the part or whole of a particular trade, or conceivably the 
entire range of industry, in a certain country. In every case the 
essential method is the same — the settlement of differences, before 
they have hardened into definite disputes, by frank and free discus- 
sion at frequent intervals between accredited representatives of 
the parties concerned. 

The most prominent example of such councils working on 4 
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purely optional basis is that of the Whitley Councils in Great 
Britain!. 

Whitley Councils take many forms, but essentially they are a 
means of bringing together in the establishment, in the different 
districts, and in the industry as a whole, accredited representatives 
of employers and workers — in the two last-named cases the officers 
of the organisations of employers and workers concerned — who 
by frequent meetings attempt to work out in agreement a solution 
of the problems affecting the establishment, district, or industry 
in question. The object of such Councils is primarily co-operation 
in industry and so, inferentially, the prevention rather than the 
settlement of industrial disputes. In point of fact a considerable 
number of the Councils set up have also made definite, and in some 
cases, elaborate, provision for the settlement of such disputes as 
may arise. 

In attempting to estimate the degree of success attained by the 
Whitley Councils, it is necessary to consider first of all to what extent 
machinery of this type has been adopted in Great Britain. 

The larger and more important industries have net set up 
Whitley Councils, either because they prefer the machinery already 
existing in the industry, or because they disapprove of the general 
principle of co-operation in industry which is at the base of these 
Councils. Even in those industries where the idea has been adopted 
it has been adopted only in part. The original plan of the Whitley 
Committee provided for the setting up of works councils in each 
undertaking and for district industrial councils, as well as for joint 





' For information concerning the establishment and working of these Councils 
the following books and reports are of interest : 

Ministry OF Lasour : Jndustrial Reports. 

No. 1. Industrial Councils. (The Whitley Report, together with the letter 
of the Minister of Labour explaining the Government’s view of its 
proposals. ) 

No. 2. Report of the Enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Labour into 
existing Works Committees. 

No. 3. Industrial Councils and Trade Boards. (Joint Memorandum of the 
Minister of Reconstruction and the Minister of Labour explaining the 
Government’s view of the proposals of the second Whitley Report, 
together with the text of the Report.) 

No. 4. Industrial Councils. (Suggestions as to the constitution and functions of 
a National Joint Industrial Council, of District Councils of National Joint 
Industrial Councils, and of Works Committees in Industries in which 
National Joint Industrial Councils are established.) 

~—— Report on the Establishment and Progress of Joint Industrial Councils, 1917- 

1922. (This Report contains a valuable section on the progress of the Whitley 
principle in countries other than Great Britain.) 

COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE : Survey of Industrial Relations. London, 

H.M. Stationery Office, 1916. 
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industrial councils covering the trade as a whole. In actual fact 
the joint industrial council for the whole, or a large part, of a trade is 
the only type which has secured wide adoption. Furthermore, 
of the Councils of this type originally set up nearly half have 
passed out of existence and there have been no additions in recent 
years'. In spite of this, however, the surviving Councils cover 
trades employing some three million workers, that is to say, approx- 
imately a quarter of the industrial population of Great Britain 
insured undor the Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

The actual value of these Councils in practice is a matter more 
difficult to gauge. The following comment, made by the Committee 
on Industry and Trade in its Survey of Industrial Relations?, ex- 
presses the view generally taken of the degree of success attained : 


The Councils have, undoubtedly, proved valuable agencies for 
maintaining good relations and preventing interruptions of production 
and also for promoting general welfare. If the movement has not in 
fact realised the brightest hopes of its promoters, the dislocations and 
disappointments of the post-war period must be remembered. 


The following objective account of the activities of certain of 
the joint industrial councils, taken from the same source’, gives 
some general idea of their usefulness : 


In the abnormal circumstances of the period since the war the activ- 
ities of the Councils have been to a large extent taken up in the considera- 
tion of wages, hours and conditions of employment. In this field 
it may be said that the Whitley Scheme has had two important effects 
in the industries to which it has been applied. It has widened the 
basis of collective bargaining, and has instituted permanent and system- 
atic means for the review of wages and working conditions. In a 
large number of cases steps have been taken for the standardisation of 
wage rates and of hours throughout the industry. Various principles 
have been adopted, including the grading and classification of establish- 
ments and localities, and the adjustment of wages on cost-of-living 
scales, in some cases based on the rates of wages already in operation in 
the various districts. Various other working conditions have been 
discussed and settled on a more comprehensive scale than was the case 
previously. 

In the field of conciliation and arbitration, the Councils have plaved 
an important part in assisting the industries to settle their differences 
themselves. The constitution of a large number of Councils provides 
that no stoppage of work shall take place until the matter in dispute has 
been considered by the Council, and this applies also to those Councils 


1 Between January 1918 ani December 1921 73 joint industrial councils and 
33 interim reconstruction committees were established. By June 1925 only 50 
joint industrial councils and 7 interim reconstruction committees remained. 

2 P. 46. 

5 Pp. 298-299. 
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which do not include the settlement of wages among their functions. 
In some cases, as, for example, quarrying, a definite procedure has been 
instituted for the prevention and settlement of disputes. In the case 
of the Wool Council, panels of chairmen and arbitrators have been 
constituted for the purpose of dealing with disputes arising in individual 
establishments. A later development has been the ad hoc appointment, 
on the initiative of the National Councils for the Tramways, Electricity 
Supply and Wool Councils, in association with the Ministry of Labour, 
of Tribunals to enquire into and make recommendations to the Councils 
on differences which had arisen. Experience has shown that the exist- 
ence of a Joint Industrial Council, on which the organisations on both 
sides are constantly in touch, and on which there is regular intercourse 
between the employers’ and workpeople’s representatives, has enabled 
differences to be dealt with at an early stage, and has diminished the 
opportunity for disputes to arise through lack of understanding. 


It is of course impossible to obtain quantitative evidence of the 
extent to which disputes have been thus obviated, but all things 
considered this experiment in preventive conciliation has achieved 
a certain measure of success and must be looked upon as a valuable 
part of the machinery of conciliation and arbitration. Nevertheless, 
without some more definite function to fulfil, the joint industrial 
council method would seem on the whole more likely to decline 
than to progress. 


Settlement. 

Ccnciliation. Of machinery for the settlement of disputes in 
general there is a wide range of choice. A system of conciliation 
which would appear on the whole to have given good results is 
that in force in Sweden!. A brief description of this system and 
some account of the results obtained may be of interest. 

The form of conciliation in force in Sweden is of that type 
which in an earlier article was termed ‘‘ optional conciliation with 
coercive powers’. This system has been in operation since 1920, 
replacing an Act of 1906 substantially similar except that the 
conciliators were given less freedom of initiative. 

Under the present Act provision is made for state conciliators 
appointed by districts. These conciliators are charged to follow 
with close attention the conditions of work within their districts, 
to lend assistance in the settlement of trade disputes arising therein, 
and on request to assist employers and workers to conclude agree- 
ments likely to establish good relations and to prevent strikes and 
lockouts. 

If a dispute arises within the sphere of a conciliator, which 





1 Cf. LyTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice : Legislative Series, 1920, Swe. 6-8. 
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leads or threatens to lead to a strike or lockout of great importance, 
the conciliator pays a personal visit to the place where the dispute 
has broken out, or in some other manner enters into communica- 
tion with the parties, in order to procure adequate information as 
regards the subject of the dispute. He then urges the parties, 
pending a settlement, not to bring about, continue, or extend a 
strike or lockout, and calls upon them to meet together for negotia- 
tions before him at a stated time and place with the object of effect- 
ing a settlement of the dispute. 

The parties are bound to respond to the conciliator’s summons 
(although no penalty is provided in the event of failure to respond), 
and on the request of the conciliator they are bound “ to give him 
extracts from the accounts and other documents, together with 
statistical data, and other facts with which the dispute is concerned, 
and also to grant him access to the workplaces concerned, in so far 
as this is necessary in order that he may have a sufficient basis for 
coming to a decision on the dispute ” (section 7)!. 

On the other hand, if a strike or lockout is not imminent and if 
both parties announce to the conciliator that they do not consider 
that the continuation of negotiations will serve any useful purpose, 
the conciliator may refrain from proceeding to convene the parties ; 
but if a change of circumstances arises, he summons the parties 
to fresh negotiations. 

Statistical record shows that during the period 1914-1924 there 
were in ail 3,737 stoppages of work in Sweden involving 620,482 
workers. In 990 of these stoppages of work, affecting 413,690 
workers, the state conciliators intervened — in 92 cases before, 
in 898 cases after, the stoppage of work had taken place. In 
addition, they intervened in 526 cases involving 675,195 workers 
in which no stoppage of work took place. Of the total of 1,516 
cases of intervention 1,178 were followed by results. Thus, in 
over 85 per cent. of the disputes in which the state concilia- 
tors intervened before a strike or lockout took place, they 
were successful in preventing a stoppage of work. Furthermore, 
they intervened at some stage in well over one quarter of the stop- 
pages of work, and these the most important, since they involved 
over two-thirds of the workers affected. Of the total interven- 
tions more than three-quarters were successful. 





1 These coercive powers are not in fact frequently resorted to, but it would 
seem that the general standing and prestige of the conciliator is enhanced by their 
presence on the statute book. 
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A further significant indication of the general success of the 
Swedish method is that refusals to accept mediation have fallen 
from 21.2 per cent. during the period 1907-1914 to 9.6 per cent. 
during the period 1915-1923. 

If this record is compared with that of countries such as Great 
Britain or France in which other forms of conciliation are practised, 
the degree of success obtained would appear to rank relatively 
high. In Great Britain, over the period 1910-1924, only 8 per cent. 
of the stoppages of work, involving 15 per cent. of the total number 
of workers engaged in strikes and lockouts, were settled by some 
form of conciliation, while 6 per cent. of the stoppages of work, 
affecting 5 per cent. of the work-people, were dealt with by arbi- 
tration’. In France slightly over 20 per cent. of the strikes occur- 
ring during the period 1893-1914 were submitted to the machinery 
provided for by the Act of 1892, and less than 10 per cent. were 
settled, directly or indirectly, by these means?. 


Enquiry. Machinery for enquiry into industrial disputes in 
general exists in a number of countries, notably Canada and 
Great Britain, but it has not yet been sufficiently used to justify 
the drawing of any very definite conclusions as to the most success- 
ful method of application. 


One of the chief difficulties in arriving at a judgment on this 
matter is that the precise function of a court or board of enquiry 
is not clearly defined. The purposes it might possibly serve are 
three: to bring out the relevant facts; to act as a conciliation agency, 


in particular to enable one or other party to “ save its face ” ; 
or to mobilise and direct public opinion. 

Where enquiry is preceded by an adequate system of concilia- 
tion the first two functions would presumably be rendered unneces- 
sary. If the third purpose — the mobilisation and direction of 
public opinion — is thus regarded as the main object of the court 
of enquiry, a number of general conclusions may be drawn. 

In the first place, it is more than ever necessary that the consti- 
tution of a court of enquiry should be such as both commands 
public respect and makes a unanimous recommendation possible. 
In the second place, enquiry is most likely to produce good results 
in those disputes in which the community as a whole, or some 
considerable section of it, is actively interested. As a direct deduc- 


1 Ministry of Labour Gazette, July 1925. 
* CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES: Rapport concernant les conflits collectifs du travail 
et Vexercice du droit de gréve, by René Lararae, p. 16. Paris, 1920. 
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tion from this latter consideration it would seem probable that, to 
be effective, enquiry must not be too frequently used, as otherwise 
it is not likely to gain that amount of public attention necessary 
to give its findings force. 

On the whole, therefore, while of distinct value in dealing with 
especial disputes such as those occurring in public utilities, and 
possibly in disputes of great social and economic importance, en- 
quiry,a3 a means of preventing and settling disputes in general, would 
not appear to be a particularly valuable method, except on relatively 
rare occasions. Until further experiments have been made, how- 
ever, final judgment in this matter is best left suspended. 


Arbitration. Unquestionably the most complete machinery 
for optional arbitration is that set up in Great Britain under the 
Industrial Courts Act, 1919. This Act makes possible the refer- 
rence of a dispute to a permanent court consisting either of one or 
more impartial persons, or of one or more impartial persons together 
with representatives of employers and workers (one of whom may 
be a woman); or to an ad hoc board; or to a single arbitrator ap- 
pointed ad hoc. In short, it makes provision for practically 
every possible form of arbitration tribunal. The degree of success 
achieved during the comparatively short period that this Act has 
been in operation, while far from spectacular, is nevertheless 
amply sufficient to justify its existence on the statute book'. 

During the period 1920-1924, 1,125 cases were submitted to 
arbitration under the Industrial Courts Act. In addition there 
were 589 settlements arrived at by governmental conciliation 
agencies, making a total of 1,714 disputes handled in all?. During 
these five years the number of strikes and lockouts recorded was 
4,283, so that, on the average. for every five stoppages of work 











2 For information concerning the machinery and operation of the arbitration 
provisions of the Industrial Courts Act, the following books and reports may be 
usefully consulted : 

Sir W. Mackenzie: The Industrial Court: Practice and Procedure (London, 
Butterworth, 1923); ‘* The British Industrial Court ’’, in International Labour 
Review, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 and 2, July-Aug. 1921 ; Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, 
11 May 1923. 

Report on Conciliation and Arbitration, 1919. Cmd. 221. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1920. 

Report of the Ministry of Labour for the years 1923-1924. Cmd. 2481. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 

W. E& Sroxer: The Industrial Courts Act, 1919, and Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion in Industrial Disputes. London, 1920. 

Sir LynpEN Macassey : Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation and 
International Law, Jan. 1920. 

Annual Reports of Awards of the Court. 


* These figures include 16 cases in which Courts of Enquiry were set up. 
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two disputes were settled by governmental agencies, and of these 
settlements almost two-thirds were arrived at by means of the 
arbitration machinery of the Industrial Courts Act. 

Compared with the record of earlier vears, these figures show a 
considerable advance. Under the provisions for conciliation and 
arbitration made available by the Conciliation Act of 1896, only 
685 cases were referred to governmental agencies of conciliation 
and arbitration during the period 1897-1913, the number of stop- 
pages of work recorded for that period being 10,836. That is to 
say, whereas during the period 1897-1913 for every hundred 
strikes and lockouts which took place approximately six disputes 
were dealt with by government agencies, during the period 
1920-1924 for every hundred strikes and lockouts some 40 dis- 
putes were dealt with by government agencies — over 26 of 
them by the arbitration machinery of the Industrial Courts Act. 

These figures, however, may possibly tend to exaggerate the 
importance of the work done under the Industrial Courts Act. 
It is true that during the five years 1920-1924 an average of 343 
eases were dealt with every year by governmental agencies, as 
against 82 cases per annum for the five years 1910-1914 and 41 cases 
per annum during the whole period 1896-1914. On the other hand, 
it requires to be pointed out that of the total of 1,714 cases handled 
by governmental agencies during the five post-war years, more 
than half (914), were dealt with in 1920, being for the most 
part a legacy from the war-time period of compulsory settlement: 
Nevertheless, the Industrial Court, in spite of a decline in the years 
1921 and 1922, has undoubtedly secured for itself a definite place 
in the British system of conciliation and arbitration and would 
seem likely to become more widely used as its usefulness becomes 
more generally recognised. 


Compulsory Measures 


It is considerably more difficult to pick out instances of compul- 
sory measures for the conciliation and arbitration of disputes in 
general, which can be said to stand out as having given and contin- 
ued to give satisfactory results. There is, it is true, one conspicuous 
exception. The wages board system (already dealt with here 
under the heading of especial disputes), where applied to disputes 
in general, would seem definitely to have proved its value. Apart 
from this, however, compulsory methods have undoubtedly suffered 
from the fact that they were on the whole far more successful in 
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“ 


the first few years of their existence than they were in subsequent 
years. New Zealand for over a decade was “ the country without 
strikes”. The Australian Commonwealth Arbitration Court in 
the early years of its existence achieved notable successes. Fortu- 
nately the record of these haleyon years is preserved for us in two 
of the most interesting works in the whole literature of conciliation 
and arbitration written by the men who had most to do with the 
experiments in question’. But, since these books were written, 
the position in both countries has changed considerably for the 
worse. Both New Zealand and Australia maintain their faith in 
compulsory arbitration as a method, but, in Australia in any case, 
few would venture to advocate the actual measures in operation 
as a model. 

Under these circumstances it is not proposed to attempt any 
discrimination between the numerous and highly complicated 
systems of compulsion which have been tried, in these two coun- 
tries in particular, and to some slight extent in Europe and the 
Americas. There are, however, certain features which stand out 
as a result of any study of this type of machinery which may be 
briefly referred to here. 

As already pointed out, compulsory methods have suffered in 
popular estimation because they have not proved so successful 
in subsequent years as they did when they were first instituted. 
But obviously this does not mean that the less conspicuous 
success of later days is necessarily to be classed as failure. It 
is purely a question of relativity. New Zealand, for example, 
is no longer the “ country without strikes ” that it was, but it 
nevertheless occupies the last place in the comparative table of 
days lost per 1,000 inhabitants in various countries®. 

This argument is, for various reasons, not altogether conclusive. 
Nevertheless it certainly gives ground for thinking that in those 
countries where some form of compulsion is politically possible, 
it may perhaps be worth trying in spite of its logical imperfections. 
Certainly the various experiments in compulsion recently under- 
taken, from the Belgian method of using the state unemployment 
fund to discourage intransigence on either side, to the whole- 





1 W. P. Rerves: State Experimenis in Australia and New Zealand. London, 


Allen and Unwin, 1902. 
Henry Bournes Hicartns: A New Province for Law and Order. London, Con- 


stable, 1922. 
* Cf. the first part of this article, in International Labour Review, Vol. XIV> 
No. 5, Nov. 1926, p. 646. 
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hearted prohibition of stoppages of work in Italy, deserve to be 
followed with the closest attention. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to guard against the 
tendency to attribute to compulsion the good results which may 
be due in reality to other factors. In Australia and New Zea- 
land compulsory arbitration has been supplemented, and to some 
extent replaced, by methods of wage determination in which 
the essential factor is not so much the compulsory element as 
the fact that both employers and workers accept the same 
principles for determining wage rates. It would seem of the 
greatest interest, particularly to countries where compulsory 
arbitration is for one reason or other undesirable, to explore the 
possibilities of this method. 


Wace DETERMINATION 


Experience in various industries and various countries would 
seem to indicate that the determination of wages by reference to 
principles previously agreed to by both workers and employers is 
a method of promoting industrial peace which has achieved an 
unusual measure of success. 

The actual framing of practical and scientific principles for 
the determination of wages is a difficult technical problem’, but, 
as already pointed out, the principles adopted would appear to 
be of less importance than the agreement to accept such principles. 
In Australia, for instance, employers and workers accept the 
principle of the “ living wage”. This wage in terms of actual 
money is declared from time to time by some official commission. 
It represents the amount estimated as necessary to meet the needs 
of an “ average ” family. The methods of arriving at the figure are 
extremely rough and ready*, but the all-important point is that 


‘ Reference may be made to a number of recently published books on this 
question which deal with some of the chief difficulties to be considered in the formula- 
tion of wage principles : 

Herbert Frets: The Settlement of Wage Disputes. New York, McMillan, 1921. 

- Principles of Wage Settlement. New York, H. W. Wilson, 1924. 

Walton Hamiiton and Stacy May : The Control of Wages. New York, George 
H. Doran, 1923. 

A. G. B. Fisher : Some Problems of Wages and Their Regulation in Great Bri- 
tain since 1918. London, P. S. King, 1926. 

E. M. Burns: Wages and the State. London, P. 8. King, 1926. 

Report of the Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage. Brisbane, 
Govt. Printer, 1925. 

* For a description of the original Harvester decision, by which the living 
wage was first determined, of the formulae adopted in the various States as to what 
the living wage represents, and of the measures taken in recent years in New Zea- 
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both sides accept it. The apparent effect on the number of strikes 
and lockouts over wage questions is remarkable. 

In the great majority of countries, wages are decided by bar- 
gaining power. In these countries, as the following tabular state- 
ment shows, disputes over wages account for between two-thirds 
and three-quarters of the stoppages of work. 


PERCENTAGE OF STOPPAGES OF WORK IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
ATTRIBUTABLE IN PART OR WHOLE TO WAGE DISPUTES! 





Percentage of 
stoppages due to 


Country Period 
wage disputes 





| Canada 1914-1924 | 68 
- 1913-1914 / ‘ 
Finland 1917-1923 ‘ 78 

Great Britain | 1910-1924 | 66 
i 


Italy 1914-1923 76 


; Japan 1914-1924 71 
| Spain 1914-1923 62 
| Sweden 1914-1924 77 
; United States 1916-1922 62 





| 





' Countries i1 which wige rates hive been subject to exceptionally wide fluctuations ar 
omitted, as tending to vitiate the comparison. 


In Australia and New Zealand, on the other hand, wage disputes 
during the periods 1913-1923 and 1906-1923 respectively accounted 
for 35 per cent. and 37 per cent. of the stoppages of work. That 
is to say, on the average twice as many strikes and lockouts over 
wages occurred in countries where no agreed principle of wage 
determination was in force as occurred in countries where such 
agreement exists. 

Moreover, whereas the stoppages of work in countries having 
no principle of wage determination were frequently above the 
average in size (as shown by the number of workers affected)’, 





Jand in fixing the living wage, the following bock and articles will be found oi 
interest : 

H. B. Hieuiss: A New Province for Law and Order, 

Taternational Labour Review, Vol. IX, No. 5, March 1924: ** Experimenta in 
State Control in New Zealand *’, by J.B. Conp.Lirrr ; and Vol. X, Nos. 4-6, Oct.-Dec. 
1924 : «The Development of State Wage Regulation in Australia and New Zealand”’, 
by D. McDaniel SELts. 

1 In Great Britain for instance the 66 per cent. of stoppages of work over wage 
questions involved 69 per cent. of the workers directly affected. 
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those in Australia and New Zealand were below the average, only 
33 per cent. and 30 per cent. respectively of the workers engaged 
in strikes and lockouts during the periods under consideration 
having ceased work over wage questions. 

Needless to say, some caution is required in weighing these 
figures. It is arguable, for instance, that the apparently low 
percentage of wage disputes resulting in stoppages of work in these 
two countries is due rather to an extraordinarily large number of 
strikes and lockouts over other questions, such, for example, as 
that of trade union organisation. But even when full considera- 
tion is given to this possibility, the high percentage of wage conflicts 
in the one group of countries and the low percentage in the other is 
still sufficiently remarkable to reinforce strongly the likelihood of 
good results following from the adoption of principles of wage 
determination agreed to by both sides. 


CONCLUSION 


As already emphasised, the attempt here made to distinguish 


those measures of conciliation and arbitration which would appear 
on the whole to have given satisfactory results is altogether tenta- 
tive. There is no scientific criterion by which these results may be 
definitely appraised, and consequently no means of arriving at 
any positive decision as to the merits of this or that particular 
method. Indeed, of the various measures indicated in the foregoing 
pages as having given satisfactory results there is hardly one’ that 
could not be attacked from one point of view or another. 

in particular there is the apparent paradox that while Great 
Britain and Sweden are among those countries which have adopted 
measures here classed as inherently sound, it is precisely these 
two countries which, during the last few years, have suffered most 
severely, in proportion to their population, from the effects of stop- 
pages of work!. 

This apparently incongruous fact is not so incongruous as might 
be supposed. For one thing, it is necessary to remember that 
statistics of strikes and lockouts are not always internationally 
comparable : Great Britain, for example, includes in the statistics 

f days lost through strikes and lockouts, not only days lost by 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1926, p. 646. 
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workpeople actually on strike or locked out, but also days lost by 
workpeople indirectly thrown out of work in those establishments 
involved in the stoppage. For another, it is only under excep- 
tional circumstances that the value of a measure can be judged 
to any extent by comparing statistics of strikes and lockouts in 
one country with the statistics of strikes and lockouts in another 
country. In most cases the effect of fundamental economic 
differences (e.g. degree of industrialisation) and of temporary 
circumstances (e.g. trade depression) is so great that comparison 
between countries as a means of judging the inherent sound- 
ness of a measure is of little if any value. 

It is, therefore, not so paradoxical as would at first appear 
that countries employing measures of conciliation and arbitration 
regarded as “ successful ” should nevertheless still suffer severely 
from strikes and lockouts. 

There is, however, one further consideration of first importance 
which requires to be taken into account here. One, or even two 
or three, inherently sound measures for dealing with industrial 
disputes do not necessarily constitute an inherently sound system. 
They may suffice when economic and psychological conditions are 
favourable, but when these conditions are definitely adverse to 
industrial peace the only system which can be regarded as sound is 
a complete system. 

What constitutes completeness in a system of conciliation and 
arbitration ? In attempting to answer this question, the analysis 
of the two previous parts of this article is valuable. 

In the first place, for a system to be complete it must deal not 
only with the psychological difficulty of getting the parties together 
under suitable conditions, but also with the economic problem 
involved, in particular the division of the product ; that is to say. 
it must make provision not only for (1) machinery of negotiation, 
but also for (2) agreed principles governing conditions of work, 
especially the determination of wages rates. 

This is in all probability the most essential point of all, but 
there is a second point no less vital. The machinery of negotiation 
must make provision for the prevention of industrial disputes 
as well as for their settlement. A country having (A) machinery 
of negotiation for the prevention of disputes in their incipient 
stages and (B) machinery of negotiation for the settlement of dis- 
putes once they have taken definite shape, and which furthermore 
supplements this machinery of negotiation by principles agreed 
upon beforehand as to how wages and possibly other conditions of 
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work are to be determined, may be said to have the essentials of 
a complete system. 

There are further possible and desirable elaborations. The 
machinery of negotiation for the prevention of disputes requires 
to be adapted so as to deal with disputes in unorganised trades and 
industries as well as with disputes in the trades, industries, districts 
and establishments in which organisation is more complete. The 
machinery of negotiation for the settlement of disputes may well 
provide for dealing with justiciable disputes and with disputes 
(as in public utilities) particularly affecting the life of the community 
as well as for the conciliation and arbitration of disputes in general. 

Put out schematically a complete system of conciliation and 
arbitration, thus tentatively sketched, would comprise : 

1. Machinery of negotiation : 

A. Prevention 
(i) In unorganised industries ; 
(ii) In organised industries. 
B. Settlement 
(i) Justiciable disputes ; 
(ii) Disputes particularly affecting the community ; 
(iii) Disputes in general. 

2. Agreed principles governing conditions of work, especially 
the determination of wage rates. 

The question of the extent to which compulsion should enter 
into such a system is a matter for each particular country. But, 
however much or however little this may be, the two fundamental 
principles on which this tentative synthesis is based — full discus- 
sion at all stages and substantial agreement beforehand as to what 
constitutes a “ square deal ” — would appear sound. For in the 
final analysis the most essential constituent and at the same time 
the ultimate aim of all methods of concilixtion and arbitration is 
good will, and good will to be enduring can have no foundations 
other than these. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Wages and Hours of Work in Italian 
Industry in 1925 


The General Directorate of Labour, Social Welfare, and Credit, of 
the Ministry of National Economy, has recently published the results of 
an enquiry into working conditions in certain industries'. The report 
— the first of its kind to appear in Italy — is intended to serve as the 
basis for a series of systematic reports on wages, to be compiled annually 
on a uniform system. 

The enquiry covered (a) the average effective earnings (per hour 
and per day) of certain classes of workers engaged in the principal 
branches of industry and (6) the average working day. These averages 
are, as a rule, based upon the figures for the first half of May 1925 ; in 
some cases the figures for the second half of August of that year are also 
taken into account. 

The enquiry dealt with 763,043 workers, employed in 4,486 under- 
takings ; the total number of workers employed in these undertakings 
was 811,167. The following table shows the branches of industry con 
sidered, with the number of undertakings and wcrkers engaged in them 


Industry Undertakings Workers employed in them 
and covered by the enquiry 


Cotton manufacture 266 228,668 
Shipbuilding and engineering 176,531 
Silk manufacture 160,623 
Woollen manufacture 65,708 
Iron and steel manufacture j 48,384 
Artificial silk manufacture 22,940 
Paper making j 20,958 
Metal-founding (pig-iron, aluminium, 

bronze, brass, zinc, nickel) i 19,725 
Electrical : 14,734 
Phosphates 4,772 


763,043 
Information is also supplied separately for each province, for groups 


of provinces (Northern Italy, Central Italy, and Southern Italy with 
Sicily and Sardinia), as well as for the whole kingdom, for each category 





1 MInistRY © F NATIONAL Economy, GENERAL DIRECTORATE OF LABOUR, 
SoctaL WELFARE, AND CREDIT: Salari e Orari nelle Industrie (Maggio-Agosto 
19.4). Rome, 1926. xx1t + 323 pp. (Reprinted from the Boilettino del Lavoro, 
May-June 1925.) 
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of worker in each of the industries considered. The general results are 
shown in tabular form, and by means of diagrams. 

The method of publishing the results of the enquiry was selected with 
a view to showing : 

(1) the number of undertakings covered by the enquiry ; 

(2) the total numbers of workers employed in these under- 
takings ; 

(3) the total number of workers so employed (classified as male 
or female respectively) whose wages and hours were ascertained 
for the purposes of the enquiry ; 

(4) the total numbers of workers, grouped according to their 
normal working hours, i.e. those working less than 8 hours, those 
working 8 hours, and those working more than 8 hours daily ; 

(5) the percentage of overtime worked, compared with the nor- 
mal working hours ; 

(6) average hourly and daily earnings for a normal day’s work 
(i.e. apart from any overtime performed), on the one hand, and aver- 
age daily earnings for an effective or total day’s work (i.e. including 
any additional pay for overtime worked), on the other hand. 
The hours worked by those coming within the scope of the enquiry 

were as follows : 


Hours normally Work-r? covered by Per cent. 
worked per day the enquiry 


Less than 8 26,827 
Ss 703,872 
More than 8 32,344 


763,043 


The mean proportion of overtime worked in all industries during the 
period studied was 5.35 per cent. of the normal] working hours ; it was 
considerably above this figure in the artificial silk industry (16.44 per 
cent.), shipbuilding (13.60 per cent.), mechanical engineering in general 
(10.42 per cent.), the automobile industry (10.31 per cent.), and metal- 
founding (10.36 per cent.). 

Average earnings for the whole of Italy and in all the industries 
considered were as follows : 

Lire 

Average earnings, without overtime : ¥ 
Per hour 2.07 
Per day 16.62 


Average earnings, including overtime : 
Per day 17.77 


The results of the enquiry are summarised in the following tables, 
which give figures classified by branches of industry (table I), by prov- 
inces (table II), and by branches of industry for the principal provinces 
and for the whole of Italy (table IIT). 
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TABLE I. WORKERS, HOURS, AND AVERAGE EARNINGS IN CERTAIN 
BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY IN ITALY DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 
may 1925 





: Number of workers Average earnings 
Number of normally employed for 
works rs | 
covered by ; Without With | 
ver- 


the enquiry Hours per day overtime 





Industry 








Less More 
than than 
8 5 





(1) : (4) (5) (6) (9) 
Lire 


(10) 
Lire 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Wool weaving 40,654) 2,077) 63,331) ¢ , 16.22) 16.85 
Cotton spinning and 
doubling 23,948! 72,323)20,995| 69,623 13.37) 13.86) 
Cotton weaving 33,777) 98,620) 3,696)117,759 14.19]18.76 
Silk spinning 2,390| 91,818} — | 85,086 8.94) 9.26 
Silk throwing 1,453) 21,599 5) 22,293 8.80} 9.02) 
Silk weaving 2,867} 28,140) - 30,776 : : 14.68) 14.97) 
Silk dyeing 3,026 901 3,927 24.26 26.74 
Waste silk manufac- 
ture 1,976 7,785 . -67| 13.53) 13.74; 
Artificial silk manu- 
facture 9,423 = | 22,940 .85| 14.79) 17.44) 
Iron and steel 47,938 48,229 .23|25.92| 28.06 
Metal-founding 18,993 19,098 . 80 25.25) 
Shipbuilding 25,982 26,048 .56|20.50/ 23.81) 
Automobile 
manufacture 25,788 27,096 .45) 27.66): 
Construction and 
repair of railway 
material 28,921 j 2} 28,836) 5 t .84| 22.77) 5 
Machine construction 
in general 
Construction and 
repair of electrical 
material and | 
motors 9,343 11,156 : 77) 22.17) 24. 10) 
Other mechanical 
industries 45,233] 10,835 53,918 19.51/20.89) 
Electrical industry 14,679 55 14,250 23.19) 24.65] 
Paper manufacture 13,457; 7,501 20,749 15.75) 16.55) 
Phosphate industry 4,703 69 4,745 21.33) 22.26) 


26,121 26,227 j - 74) 21.96): 








All industries 365,072)|397,97 1| 26,827) 703,872) 32,344 
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TABLE Il. WORKERS AND AVERAGE EARNINGS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
CONSIDERED, BY PROVINCES, DURING THE FIRST HALF OF MAY 1925 





Average earnings 
Number of workers covered 


by the e 
tates 7 aoe Without With 
nisieeaas overtime overtime 











Men | Women Total Per hour Per day Per day 





(1) (2) : (5) (6) (7) 
Lire Lire Lire 


Piedmont 88,244 173,185 2.30 18.35 19.78 
Liguria 36,237 41,797 2.81 22.56 25.07 
Lombardy 133,748 354,121 1.95 15.66 16.46 
Venetia 21,783 71,479 1.59 12.76 13.23 
Venetia Giulia 14,165 14,949 2.79 22.36 26.85 
Emilia 8,877 11,952 2.26 18.13 18.94 























Northern Italy 303,054 | 364,429 | 667,483 : 16.67 





| 

Tuscany 24,723 | 12,998 | 37,721 17.47 
Marches 2,729 | 5,929 | 8,658 12.74 
Umbria 5,588 | 1,921 | 7,509 19.33 
Roma 3,250 | 1,525 | 4,775 1 17.33 


Abruzzi 780 1,000 ; 14.79 











Central Italy 37,070 59,663 . 17.01 





Campagna 18,005 27,598 15.55 
Apulia 1,987 1,996 : 16.60 
Basilicata 167 177 i 16.65 
Calabria 188 1,163 : 6.90 
Sicily 4,190 4,547 ‘ 14.06 
Sardinia 411 416 








Southern Italy 5 35,897 
and Islands 





























Table I shows (column 10) that average tota] earnings in the silk 
dyeing, iron and steel, metal-founding, shipbuilding, and automobile 
industries, the construction and repair of railway material and of elec- 
trical material, and the engineering, electrical, and phosphate industries 
are above the general average for the whole of Italy ; while in the wool 
weaving, cotton spinning, doubling, and weaving, silk spinning, throw- 
ing, and weaving, waste and artificial silk, and paper industries they 
are below it. 
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TABLE III. WORKERS AND AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS BRANCHES 
OF INDUSTRY IN CERTAIN PROVINCES AND THE WHOLE KINGDOM, DURING 
THE FIRST HALF OF MAY 1925 





Lombardy Piedmont Venetia Whole of Italy 





Aver age 
tot al 
earnings 
per day 


Branch of 

industry Number 
of 

workers 


Average Average Average 
total 
earnings 


per day 


Number total Number total — 

workers | 
| 
{ 


of 
earnings workers earniugs 


per day per day 


of 
workers 











(1) (5) (8) | 
Lire 


Textile industry : 
Wool 11,221 5 | 32,029 | 18.43 65,708 | 
Cotton 132,434 52,954 | 14.84 228,668 | 
Silk 108,568 6 14,569 | 11.03 160,623 | 
Artificial silk 10,605 8,877 | 19.34 22,940 | 

Iron and steel 16,841 7,238 | 25.97 48,384 | 

Metal-founding 8,010 4,418 | 28.66 19,725 | 

Shipbuilding — _- — 26,218 © 

Automobile 
manufacture 6,898 19,502 | 31.53 ‘ | 27,231 | 

Mechanical _engi- | 
neering (exclud- 
ing automobile 
manufacture) 24.11 | 26,306 830 123,082 | 22.84 

Electrical industry 25.58 1,448 81: 14,734 | 24.65 

Paper manufac- | 
ture 18.86 | 5,251 . 20,961 | 

Phosphate 

industry 24.11 | 593 4,772 | 22 
































A closer examination of the figures shows that the industries in which 
average earnings are lowest are also those in which almost all the workers 
are women, e.g. silk spinning and throwing. Vice versa, in the branches 
where average earnings are highest, i.e. the iron and steel and auto- 
mobile industries, the great majority of the workers are men. 

Table II shows that average earnings in Northern Italy (where most 
of the workers covered by the enquiry are employed) are almost iden- 
tical with the general average for the whole of Italy ; in Central Italy 
they are slightly above and in Southern Italy slightly below this general 
average. If those provinces which are of the greatest industrial impor- 
tance are considered separately, it will be seen that in Piedmont, Liguria, 
and Tuscany average earnings are definitely higher than the general 
average for the whole country ; while in Lombardy (where nearly one- 
half of the workers covered are employed), Venetia, and the Campagna 
— especially in the first two — they are below it. The proportion of 
male workers employed is as follows in the provinces mentioned : Pied- 
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mont, 51 per cent. ; Liguria, 86.6 per cent. ; Tuscany, 65.5 per cent. ; 
Lombardy, 37.8 per cent. ; Venetia, 30.05 per cent. ; and the Campagna, 
65.2 per cent. With the exception of the last mentioned, these percent- 
ages confirm the direct relationship already found in table I between 
the amount of earnings and the number of female workers employed. 

From the average daily earnings (including overtime) shown in 
table III it will be seen that of the three provinces considered 
Lombardy pays the highest wages in the silk and paper industries and 
in engineering, Piedment in the woollen, cotton. metal-founding, 
automobile, electrical, and phosphate industries, and Venetia in the 
iron and steel industry, though only to a very small number of 
workers. 

It should be added that Liguria pays high wages, as compared with 
other provinces, in the iron and steel, shipbuilding, and engineering 
industries, which are the principal branches there. In Venetia Giulia 
higher wages are paid in shipbuilding, which is there the most important 
industry, than in any other province. In the Campagna, the only 
industry of any importance in which wages are higher than the average 
for the whole of Italy in the same group is the electrical] industry. 


The Work of the British Ministry of Labour 


in 1925 


No general report on its activities was issued by the British Ministry 
of Labour until 1925, and the first report, covering the years 1923 and 
1924, was naturally devoted in part to explaining the organisation and 
functions of the Ministry, the legislation which it has to administer, 
and the history prior to 1923 of matters upon which no special report had 
previously been issued'. The second is more definitely an annual 
report?, and provides a mass of detailed and classified information, 
not merely on the scope and nature of the legislation for which the Minis- 
try is responsible*, but on its working and effects during 1925. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The activities of the Ministry under this head were naturally given 
great prominence by the continued severity of unemployment throughout 





1 This was summarised in International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 6, Dec. 
1925, pp. 854-862. 

2 Ministry oF LAsour: Report for the Year 1925. Cmd. 2736. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 164 pp. 3s. 

3 Not all labour legislation falls within the competence of the Ministry of Labour; 
factory inspection, notably, is controlled by the Home Office. 
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the year. It is significant that half the entire report is devoted to 
matters connected with employment or unemployment. 
Unemployment was rather worse during 1925 than in 1924, reaching 
its maximum in August, after which there was an improvement up 
to the end of the year. The following figures illustrate the situation : 


Number of unemployed 


Date (end of month) Percentage of insured registered with 
workers unemployed employment exchanges 


1924 December 10.8 1,273,885 
1925 January 11.3 1,240,922 
May 10.9 1,186,522 
August 12.2 1,354,302 
December 10.1 1,102,400 


The whole situation was coloured by the depression in the coal indus- 
try, which reached its climax in August. Unemployment was also bad 
in the wool textile industry during the first half of the year, while many 
of the staple industries, including iron and steel, engineering, ship- 
building, and cotton, were more.or less severely depressed throughout 
the year 

Commenting on the live register figures, the Ministry of Labour 
points out that their significance varies in different industries and differ- 
ent areas. The personnel of the unemployed is constantly changing. 
and the period for which a worker’s name is on the register ranges from 
a few hours to months or even years. Again, the same live register 
figure in different areas may have a very different significance. In an 
area with a variety of trades the “turnover ”’ of the register may be rapid, 
and the exchange may be an important clearing centre. In a coal- 
mining district, on the other hand, the register consists almost entirely 
of colliery workers and may rise from 50 to 5,000 almost overnight if 
two or three pits stop work, while the exchange is of less importance as 
a centre for finding either workers or employment. 

The total number of registrations (including re-registrations of the 
same person) with the empl »yment exchanges in 1925 was 12,728.238, 
as compared with 11,262,887 in 1924. Of these 69 per cent. were regis- 
trations of men, 23 per cent. of women, and 8 per cent. of boys and girls 
under 18. The number of vacancies filled was 1,279,292, only 10 per 
cent. of the registrations but 86.4 per cent. of the number of vacancies 
notified. The proportion of vacancies filled to those notified has risen 
steadily, if slowly, in spite of the prolonged industria] depression. Unfor- 
tunately, figures of the number of individuals registered and placed 
have not been available since 1922, when the averages were 1.4 registra- 
tions and 1.4 placings per individual. 

Figures for the principal industries in which vacancies were filled 
for men and women are as follows : 
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VACANCIES FILLED IN 1924, IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES 





Men | Women 





Industry Vacancies filled | Industry Vacancies filled 





Construction of works 175,161 Domestic service 129,847 
General labourers 114,226 Dress 35,631 
Building : Cotton 24,185 

Skilled 54,779 Miscellaneous textiles 21,605 

Unskilled 21,071 Food, tobacco, drink, 
Engineering 54,033 lodgings, etc. 15,863 
Transport 36,696 Commerce 11,930 
Agriculture 21,590 
Metals 20,833 
Commerce 20,002 




















The general figures given above do not include placings of dock 
labourers. The habitual methods of engaging such workers place this 
type of work rather outside the normal operations of employment ex- 
changes, but in 1925 the exchanges found 27,329 jobs for dock labourers 
and similar workers (31,445 in 1924). Employers and workers are encour- 
aged to set up independent registration committees in each port to arrange 
for restrictions on the supply of labour and a fair distribution of work, 
the Ministry providing clerical assistance where required. In 1925 
registration schemes were continued or revived at 16 separate ports ; 
in particular the Joint Committee for the Port of London, which had 
been in suspense for some time, recommenced operations. 


Juvenile Unemployment 


In 1925 the total number of registrations from workers under 18 was 
960,358, the number of vacancies notified 292,589, and the number of 
vacancies filled 236,807. In connection with schemes of juvenile migra- 
tion it is estimated that about 2,400 boys proceeded to employment 
overseas during the year. The number of young workers (16-18) 
insured against unemployment! at July 1925 was 565,000 boys and 
395,000 girls, an increase of 34,000 over the total for 1924. 

As an indication of the severity of juvenile unemployment it is 
stated that the average juvenile live register was 63,137 in 1925, as against 
66,261 in 1924. The average percentage of unemployed among juvenile 
insured workers was 4.1 in both years, which indicates a much smaller 
degree of unemployment among young workers than among adults. 

During 1925 special efforts were made to keep in touch with young 
workers placed in employment by the exchanges during their first 
years of employment, this being a means of checking the efficiency of 





* Excluding those covered by the special schemes for banking and insurance. 
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the exchanges as well as of helping the young people. Of 129 local 
juvenile advisory committees 103 now have special schemes for this 
purpose. In London, where the local committees are co-ordinated by 
an Advisory Committeze for the whole area, special efforts have been 
made both in placing boys and girls and in investigating unemployment 
among them. 

The unemployment centres established to give young unemployed 
workers an opportunity of continuing their education for a few hours 
weekly were maintained in operation during 1925. The maximum 
number of centres open in any one week was 141 and the maximum 
attendance 9,722. The total number of boys and girls who passed through 
the centres during the year was 53,918. The great majority of these 
were insured workers who were required to attend as a condition of 
receiving benefit. 


Training of the Unemployed 


A new scheme was introduced towards the close of 1925 for young 
unemployed men between the ages of 19 and 25. The object is to give 
men who have had no opportunity of learning a skilled trade some 
instruction in the use of tools, etc., to fit them for work as “ handy 
men’, mainly in rural districts at home or in the Dominions, but not 
to teach them a definite trade. Courses lasting six months are given in 
four centres (two residential and two non-residential) with a total accom- 
modation for about a thousand men. The centres were only opened 
towards the end of 1925 or the beginning of 1926, but the scheme already 
appears to be working well and giving satisfactory results. 

The training schemes for unemployed women were continued. 
Courses in home-craft, etc. were attended by 7,919 women, 6,161 of 
whom completed their training during the year. Grants were made to 
298 women to provide the necessary clothing and outfit to enter domestic 
service, and 258 women were assisted to obtain individual vocational 
training. 


Assistance to Ex-Service Men 


The practice of restricting public contracts to employers on the 
King’s National Roll, who have undertaken to employ a certain propor- 
tion of disabl-d ex-Service men, is now followed by the Government and 
544 local authorities. At the end of 1925 there were approximat ly 
28,000 employers on the Roll, employing about 370,000 disabled men, 
as compared with 350,000 in December 1924. 

Figures are given showing the number of disabled ex-Service men 
registered as unemployed at the employment exchanges. The total 
fell steadily from 37,599 in December 1924 to 31,291 in December 1925. 
Of these latter 59 per cent. were classified as fit for ordinary employment, 
whether in their pre-war occupation or otherwise, 38 per cent. as fit for 
light work, and only 3 per cent. as hardly fit for employment except 
in special institutions designed for severely disabled men. 
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To meet the needs of such ex-Service men, so severely disabled that 
they have no hope of obtaining employment under ordinary conditions, 
the Ministry of Labour introduced a new scheme at the end of 1924. 
Under this scheme financial assistance is given to undertakings whose 
chief object is to provide employment for severely disabled ex-Service 
men. The undertaking must not be run for profit, but must aim at 
being self-supporting, while contributions from other sources must be 
at least equal to the excess of the deficit incurred over the amount of 
the government grant. 

Financial assistance from the government includes a single grant of 
£5 per man employed, towards the capital cost of establishing or extend- 
ing an institution for severely disabled men, and an annual deficiency 
grant equal] to half the loss per head in the previous year, up toa maximum 
of £35 per head, the total not to exceed half the previous year’s total 
deficiency. Instead of the deficiency grant a training grant not exceeding 
50s."per head per week may be given towards the cost of training men 
for the proposed work. During the year assistance was given to eleven 
institutions employing in all about 550 severely disabled ex-Service 
men. The total expenditure under the scheme was £15,977, as compared 
with £9,884 in 1924. 

The Ministry is also winding up the various schemes for the assis- 
tance of ex-Service men introduced at the close of the war. Under the 
scheme of industrial training the number of disabled men in training 
at the end of 1925 was 2,929 (6,810 in December 1924) and of those on 
the waiting list 310 (2,146 in 1924). Under the scheme for disabled ex- 
officers 48 men completed their training during the year and only 32 
now remain. The general scheme for ex-officers has practically come 
to an end, only three or four men being still in training. 


Migration 


The Ministry of Labour has certain functions in connection with 
the emigration of British workers and the immigration of foreigners. 

The employment exchanges give information as to employment in 
the Dominions and assistance under the Empire Settlement scheme. The 
numbers of applications for such assistance received and granted in 
1925 are as follows : 


Dominion Applicitions Assistance granted 
Australia 55,369 11,688 
Canada 832 134 
New Zealand 475 125 


Total 56,676 11,947 


The Ministry of Labour also deals with applications for permission 
to employ foreigners in Great Britain. In 1925 permits were applied 
for in 6,453 cases and granted in 5,349. The corresponding figures 
for 1924 were 5,085 and 3,875. The majority of permits granted were 
for musicians and theatrical, vaudeville, and concert artists (1,816), 
and for domestic servants and nurses (1,540). Other foreign workers 
admitted were those required to set up new machinery or to teach new 
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processes to British workers. In the case of hotel and restaurant 
employees the admission of a foreigner was generally made conditional on 
the reciprocal employment of a British worker abroad to learn foreign 
methods and languages. 


Relief Works 


While the Ministry of Labour is not directly responsible for public 
works undertaken to relieve unemployment, it advises the departments 
which make grants to local authorities for this purpose as to the extent 
of unemployment and compiles returns of the number of relief work 
schemes and of workers employed on them. During 1925 the Ministry 
dealt with 2,642 applications and enquiries from the Unemployment 
Grants Committee and 128 from the Ministry of Transport. On 
28 December 1925 the number of men employed on schemes under the 
Ministry of Transport was 16,622 and on those under the Unemployment 
Grants Committee 33,280. 

At this point some information may be given as to the work of the 
Unemployment Grants Committee, a body responsible to the Treasury 
and not to the Ministry of Labour, which issued its fifth report in July 
1925'. The number of relief work schemes submitted by local authori- 
ties to the Committee during the year 1925-1926 showed a substantial 
decrease from the preceding year. This is accounted for partly by the 
difficulty, in the sixth consecutive winter of unemployment, of finding 
further public works which could be put in hand to relieve unemployment, 
and partly by the more restrictive policy adopted by the Committee 
from December 1925. The reason for this restriction was the fear of 
merely subsidising work which local authorities would in any case have 
had to carry out immediately, and also of diverting capital from the 
normal industrial developments which might be looked for. During 
the year the Committee considered 1,764 schemes of a total value of 
£18,563,000, and approved 966 of a total cost of 211,809,122. The 
estimated amount of employment provided by the schemes approved 
(excluding 11 from public utility companies) was 447,404 man-months. 

During the whole course of its existence since December 1920 the 
Committee has approved for state assistance more than 11,900 schemes 
of a total value of more than £104 million. The amount of state aid 
authorised was about £40 million. The schemes are estimated to have 
provided nearly four million man-months of employment directly and 
at least an equal amount indirectly on the preparation of materials, etc. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Some changes in legislation and administration were made during 
the year. The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1925, restored the waiting 





1 UNEMPLOYMENT GRANTs (Viscount St. Davips) ComMITTEE : Fifth (Interim) 
Report of Proceedings from 25 June 1925 to £4 June 1926. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 21 pp. 
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period of six instead of three days, continued the Minister’s power to 
waive the requirement of at least 30 contributions as a condition of 
benefit, and made the grant of extended benefit once more discretionary’. 
In the exercise of his discretion, the Minister of Labour restored the 
administrative rules in force before the 1924 Act disqualifying certain 
classes of workers (chiefly those with other means of support) for 
extended benefit. 

The rates of contribution remained unchanged during 1925, but as 
from 4 January 1926, concurrently with the introduction of the extended 
scheme of health and pensions insurance, contributions to unemployment 
insurance were lowered in respect of an insured man from 10d. to 8d. 
for the employer and from 9d. to 7d. for the worker, similar reductions 
being made for women, boys and girls. 

The scope of the insurance scheme was not altered during the year, 
but the report notes certain important decisions of the courts determining 
the insurability or otherwise of certain occupations. 

The number of authorities and public utility companies holding 
certificates excepting their employees from unemployment insurance 
on 31 December 1925 was 2,009. The latest figures as to the number 
of workers so excepted are those for 30 June 1923, when the total was 
496,604. The total number of exemptions (releasing the worker but 
not the employer from the obligation to pay contributions) at the end 
of 1925 was 38,472, of which 7,172 had been granted during the year. 

Trade unions and similar associations may make an “ arrangement ” 
to administer unemployment insurance for their members on condition 
that they pay supplementary benefits in addition to the statutory pay- 
ments. At the end of 1925 the number of associations with “ arrange- 
ments ”’ in operation was 148, with a total membership of about 1.103,000. 

The Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act, 1924, repealed the provi- 
sion of the principal Act of 1920 under which insured workers on reaching 
the age of 60 might receive a refund of their contributions. Neverthe- 
less, those who had already qualified for the refund might still claim it, 
while those who before 7 July 1924 had reached the age of 50 and paid 
at least 50 contributions might claim proportionate compensatory 
payments. A large number of claims were received during 1925, as 
shown below, causing a considerable drain on the Unemployment Fund. 


Refunds at 60 Compensatory payments 
Number of claims made 160.201 655,547 
Number of claims allowed 106,662 584,276 
Total amount allowed £685,358 £1,481,747 
Average per claim £6 8s. 5d. £2 10s. 7d. 


Long-standing Claims to Benefit 


The continued industrial depression has naturally resulted in some 
claimants drawing benefit for very long periods. For the country as a 





1 The provisions as to the waiting period and extended benefit were a simple 
reversal of the provisions of the 1924 (No. 2) Act. 
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whole the prororti: n of persons in receipt of standard and extended benefit 
respectively was 52.4 and 47.6 per cent. Among men the recipients 
of extended benefit outnumbered those of standard benefit by 2.4 per 
cent. At Openshaw (Lancashire), where there was severe depression 
in the engineering industry, about 75 per cent. of the men’s claims in 
August 1925 were for extended benefit, and of the total of 3,392 extended 
benefit claims 40 per cent. were authorised for 300 days and over and 
36 per cent. for 200 to 300 days. 

The report discusses the problem presented by unemployed workers 
who have exhausted all their standard benefit and drawn a great deal 
of extended benefit, while having small hope of qualifying for standard 
benefit again, even with a revival of trade. The first class mentioned 
is that of elderly men almost past work, who would have difficulty in 
getting any employment except at the height of an industrial boom. 
“ Unfortunately for them the period of trade depression and old age have 
coincided.” Another difficult class is that of casual and intermittent 
workers, who also would be fully absorbed into employment only at 
a time of great trade activity. Men disabled in the war or in industry, 
again, are often unemployed for very long periods, largely owing to their 
disabilities, but also sometimes, it is suggested, because compensation 
payments (which do not disqualify for unemployment benefit) have 
diminished the incentive to look for work. 

This question of incentive is again raised in connection with a further 
series of difficult cases enumerated by the Ministry as follows : 

(1) unskilled workers, in whose case it is very difficult to say 
whether they are “ genuinely seeking work ”’, or not ; 

(2) workers relying unduly on a return to their previous employer ; 

(3) men in rural areas, where the possibility of cultivating allotments, 
etc. and the lower cost of living may decrease the incentive to look for 
work ; 

(4) young workers from 18 to 20, for whom the rate of benefit 
is dangerously near the wages which they could earn if employed and 
may thus decrease the incentive to find work ; 

(5) married women, many of whom are discharged on their marriage 
and sometimes do not desire regular work. 


Supervision and Enforcement 


As with most social legislation, a question frequently raised is how 
far it is abused or evaded and what steps are taken to prevent such 
offences. Payment of contributions to unemployment insurance is 
enforced by visits to employers where contributions are in arrears, 
civil proceedings to recover arrears, and prosecutions in serious cases. 
During the year 160,684 employers of over a million workers were 
visited and £241,413 recovered in arrears. Convictions were secured in 
650 out of 663 prosecutions. 

The questions round which the greatest controversy centres in Great 
Britain is the administration of benefit and the machinery for verifying 
the bona fides of claimants. If the right to standard benefit is questioned, 
cases may be referred first to the Chicf Insurance Officer, then to a court 
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of referees, and in the last instance to the Umpire, the final court of 
appeal'. The numbers of cases considered and disallowed by these 
authorities during 1925 were as follows : 


Authority Claims considered Claims disallowed 
Chief Insurance Officer 603,061 442,051 
Courts of referees 144,025 90,026 
Umpire 4,683 3,089 


The relative importance of the various reasons for disallowance is 
interesting. Of the total claims disallowed, 34 per cent. were refused 
because the claimant was not genuinely seeking work, 25 per cent. because 
he left his employment voluntarily, 18 per cent. because he lost his employ- 
ment through misconduct, 10 per cent. because he refused suitable 
employment, and 4 per cent. because he was involved in a trade dispute. 
This last percentage does not give a fair idea of the importance of the 
trade disputes disqualification, since most of the disallowances under 
this head refer to test cases affecting a much larger number of individuals 
than the figure suggests. 

Claims to extended benefit are dealt with by the local employment 
committees. During the year the committees considered 3,449,067 
claims, disallowed 458,234, and postponed 26,572 ; thus the vast majority 
of claims were allowed. The restoration of the Minister’s discretion in 
the grant of extended benefit in August 1925 gave rise to considerable 
controversy, and it is interesting to learn that the total number of 
claims disallowed in the exercise of this discretion from 25 August 1925 
to 11 January 1926 was 73,604. 

Apart from the machinery for determining claims, there is a constant 
scrutiny of current claims to verify the claimants’ title to benefit. It 
is part of the regular work of local offices to investigate week by week 
a certain number of cases with this in view. During the year 620,500 
cases were so investigated, and as a result benefit was disallowed in 38,900. 
Officials of the divisional offices also visit each local office at least once 
a year, and during the year ending 17 October 1925 these inspections 
resulted in the special examination of 72,000 claims. In all but 2,500 
there were no defects in the claimant’s title, and even so the defects 
were not always such as to disqualify for benefit. 

In addition to such routine examination, special investigations are 
undertaken from time to time. One such enquiry was carried out in 
May 1925 to ascertain : (1) how far unemployment benefit was being 
paid to workers disqualified by the receipt of sickness benefit or an old- 
age pension; (2) how far married men were claiming dependants’ 
benefit for wives who were themselves in employment or not maintained 
by their husbands. Of 5,294 cases examined, there were only 29 in 
which the claimant appeared to have drawn sickness and unemployment 
benefit concurrently. Of 821 claimants over 70, only five appeared 
to have drawn unemployment benefit while in receipt of an old-age 
pension. With reference to the question of dependent wives 5,918 claims 





1 The more important decisions given by the Umpire during the year are sum- 
marised in an appendix. 
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were considered, but in only 49 cases was it found that the wife was or 
had recently been employed, and in 32 that she was not in fact being 
maintained. 

Another special investigation was carried out from June to Septem- 
ber 1925. The total number of claims covered at the centres selected 
was about 192,000, of which 52,000 were closely investigated. As a 
result extended benefit was disallowed in 6,466 cases, standard benefit 
in 2,389, and dependants’ benefit in 48. 

As may be seen, every safeguard against wrongful claims to benefit 
is provided, and where fraud is discovered criminal proceedings are 
instituted. During 1925 the number of persons prosecuted was 2,034, a 
small increase over 1924 (1,913), but the number of serious cases was 
slightly less. The most frequent offence (nearly 50 per cent. of the total) 
was claiming benefit while actually in employment, and 40 per cent. of 
the cases related to fraudulent claims for dependants’ benefit. Of the 
persons prosecuted, 62.6 per cent. were fined, 24.4 per cent. imprisoned, 
7.2 per cent. bound over or admonished, while the summonses were dis- 
missed in only 5.8 of the cases. 


Finance 


The income of the Unemployment Fund remained on the same basis 
during 1925, but expenditure increased owing to the continued severity 
of unemployment and the great volume of refunds and compensatory 
payments referred to earlier. The figures are as follows : 


I. Receipts 


£ 
Contributions from workers and 
employers 37,601,534 
State contribution 13,257,457 
Contributions for the armed forces 265,512 
Other receipts 15,481 


Total £51,139,984 


TI. Payments 
£ 
Benefit 45,822,529 
Refunds and compensatory payments 1,516,863 


Cost of administration 4,902,237 
Interest and other payments 514,150 


Total £52,755,779 


The average weekly payment per head to persons actually drawing 
benefit during the year was 18s.2d., and the average weekly number of 
persons paid benefit was about 977,600. 

Owing to the increased drain on the Unemployment Fund its debt 
to the Treasury, which at the end of 1924 was £5,410,000, had reached 
£8,100,000 by 30 June 1925, and at the end of the year stood at £7,595,000. 
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SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DisPUTES 


Statistics of industrial disputes involving stoppages of work in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland show that 604 disputes began in 1925, 
as compared with 710 in 1924. All disputes in progress during the year 
involved 445,300 workers (about 40,600 of these were thrown out of 
work by a dispute though not actually taking part in it), as against 
616,100 in 1924. The total number of working days lost was 7,966,000 
(8,424,000 in 1924). Coal mining heads the list of industries with 
3,453,000 days lost, followed by textiles with 3,173,000 days. 

During the year 257 industrial disputes were settled with or without 
a stoppage with the assistance of the Ministry. Of these 181 were 
referred to arbitration, 73 were dealt with by conciliation methods, and 
in 3 cases courts of enquiry were set up. The more important decisions 
or settlements are fully described in the report. 

The majority (165) of arbitration cases were handled by the Indus- 
trial Court. An important development in the functions of the Court 
was their extension to cover disputes in the Civil Service regarding pay, 
hours, and leave of classes of civil servants (not individuals) with initial 
salaries not exceeding £700 a year (excluding bonus). For these purposes 
the Court consists of a chairman and one representative each of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and of the staff side of the National Whitley 
Council for the Civil Service, not themselves civil servants or officials 
of civil servants’ associations. Twenty Civil Service cases were heard 
by the Court during the year. 

Another addition to the functions of the Court arose out of the 
Beet Sugar Subsidy Act, which provides that disputes as to the wages 
to be paid in accordance with the Fair Wages Resolution of the House 
of Commons shall be referred to the Industrial Court. One case of this 
nature was considered during 1925. 

Among important decisions of the Court were several dealing with 
classification and pay in railway workshops! and in dockyards and other 
industrial establishments owned by the Government. 

Of the conciliation settlements 11 occurred in the transport industry, 
and 8 each in engineering and shipbuilding, the food and drink trades, 
and textiles. In two cases “courts of investigation” were set up. 
The first of these disputes arose in the wool textile industry, where 
simultaneously the employers claimed a reduction and the workers an 
increase in wages. The court pointed out that the real point of differ- 
ence between the parties was whether the depression undeniably 
existing in the industry was a passing phase or likely to continue. It 
decided that no case had been established for either reduction or increase 
in wages and recommended the maintenance of existing rates until 
1 January 1927. 

The second case considered by a court of investigation occurred in 
the Scottish shale-oil industry, where the workers refused to accept a 
reduction in wages on the ground that the employers could afford to 





1 See summary of earlier report, pp. 855-856. 
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continue existing rates if they also took into account the profits earned 
by their second line of business — refining imported crude oil. The 
court of investigation was set up to afford the workers an opportunity 
of proving that the two businesses were legally and financially one and 
the employers an equal opportunity of disproving it. 

Courts of enquiry were set up in connection with three important 
disputes. The first concerned the wages and conditions of employment 
of engineering workers employed on the erection of steel houses. There 
was no dispute between the employers and workers actually engaged 
in this work, but both employers and workers in the building industry 
objected that the work should be governed by building trade conditions 
and a stoppage was threatened. The court found that the methods of 
manufacture and erection of stee] houses involved a substantial departure 
from traditional building methods, that the men engaged thereon would 
otherwise have been unemployed owing to depression in the engineering 
trades, and that conditions of employment should be left to agreement 
between the engineering trade unions and the manufacturers of the 
steel houses. 

The second court of enquiry was set up to investigate the dispute 
in the coal-mining industry which broke out in June 1924, and its 
findings are given in some detail. The importance of this enquiry was 
subsequently overshadowed by that of the Royal Commission set up to 
make a full investigation of the industry while work was temporarily 
resumed with the aid of a government subsidy. The third enquiry, 
which dealt with a threatened dispute among certain railway shopmen, 
was still in progress at the end of the year. 


TRADE BoarpDs 


The scope of the Trade Boards system was slightly enlarged during 
1925 by the inclusion of the drift-net mending trade, for which a new 
board was set up, while in retail bespoke tailoring two boards, for England 
and Wales and for Scotland respectively, were set up in place of a single 
board. Investigations into various branches of the distributive and 
catering trades were carried out to ascertain whether there were grounds 
for bringing them under the Acts. 

Eleven boards submitted 14 new sets of wage rates, of which 7 
involved all-round increases, ranging from 1/,d. to 1d. an hour for the 


lowest-paid men and from +d. to !/,d. for the lowest-paid women ; the 


remainder effected changes of detail or extensions to other groups of 
workers. 

Rates for learners are lower than for adults, on condition that they 
are given definite training, while those for indentured apprentices are 
lower still. The number of learners registered with trade boards at 
the end of 1925 was 29,185. In the absence of special training young 
workers are supposed to be paid adult rates, but this has often proved 
impracticable and some boards have fixed intermediate rates for young 
workers who are not technically learners. The number of permits of 
exemption authorising infirm workers to receive less than the minimum 
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rates fixed was 2,320 at the end of the year ; these permits apply almost 
exclusively to time work. 

The inspectorate having been enlarged, it proved possible to carry 
out a larger number of inspections than in previous years. The number 
of wage inspections was 9,958 (5,076 in 1924) and of other visits 9,585 
(4,800 in 1924) ; the workers covered by trade board rates in the establish- 
ments inspected numbered 111,366. Cases of underpayment of wages 
amounting to £48,507 in respect of 7,426 workers in 2,564 establishments 
were discovered. Other offences were detected in 11,318 establishments. 
Complaints received numbered 3,181. Civil proceedings on behalf 
of workers to recover arrears of wages were taken in 8 cases and criminal 
proceedings in 27, all successfully. The penalties imposed totalled 
£518 15s., with £5 18s. costs. 


WaGEs CHANGES 


The general wage statistics compiled by the Ministry show the num- 
ber of workers affected by changes in wage rates reported to the Ministry 
and the total net increase or decrease thereby effected in weekly wages. 
In the previous year 3,019,000 workers obtained increases and 482,000 
sustained decreases, the net result being a total increase of £553,900 in 
weekly wages. In 1925, on the other hand, there was a net decrease 
of £79,800, increases having been secured by 870,000 workers and 
decreases sustained by 860,000. 


Dock Labour in Queensland 


The employment and unemployment of dockers, which present a 
grave probk m in the ports of every country, have recently been considered 
afresh by a Queensland committee of enquiry appointed as a result of 
a serious dispute between shipowners and waterside workers in that 
State!. 

The crux of the whole problem is the method by which labour is 
selected and engaged. Ships arrive in harbour at quite irregular periods, 
and the labour needed for loading and unloading must be engaged on the 
spot for each cargo in accordance with its size and nature. Each dock 
or harbour thus tends to collect a large reserve of workers waiting for 
the chance of work at any time, none of whom can be assured of con- 
tinuous employment. Since, in addition, the work is mainly unskilled, it 
is not surprising that the total supply of workers generally exceeds the 





+ QUEENSLAND : Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Causes and 
Extent of Unemployment in the Calling of Waterside Workers in the Various Ports 
of Queensland, and into other matters incidental thereto. Brisbane, Govt. Printer, 1926. 
34 pp. 
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maximum demand at any time, and that earnings are low as well as 
irregular. Every attempt to deal with the problem of casual dock labour 
therefore involves some method of limiting the total number of workers 
and securing an equal distribution of work among them. 

In Queensland the conditions of employment of dockers are governed 
by an award of the Industrial Arbitration Court, issued in December 1921, 
which prescribes inter alia that : 

Employers shall make every effort to secure an equal distribution of 
the work amongst the members of the Federation at each port. 

Preference of employment shall be given to members ct the 
Queensland branches of th Waterside Work rs’ Federation of Australia, 
provided that the men seeking employment are competent workmen and 
do their work to the satisfaction of the employer. 

The workers complained that the employers did not attempt to 
distribute work equally and used the proviso regarding efficiency as a 
pretext for unfair discrimination. Towards the end of 1925, therefore, 
the Waterside Workers’ Federation attempted to enforce a rotary 
system of engagement under the control of the trade union branches. 
The shipowners objected, and the result was a complete stoppage of 
work in some ports. The Government then appointed a committee, 
consisting of one representative each of employers and workers and an 
impartial chairman, to enquire into the following matters : 

(a) The causes and extent of unemployment in the calling of 
waterside workers in the various ports of Queensland. 

(b) The most effective measures which should be taken for reducing 
or eliminating unemployment in the said calling throughout the State. 

(c) Generally the most effective method which may be adopted for 
securing the equitable distribution of the work available among the 
workers following the said calling in all ports, and particularly (i) as 
to whether a rotary system of engagement of waterside workers could be 
effectively operated to provide an equitable distribution of available 
work without involving an excessive increase in the cost of handling 
cargo ; (ii) as to the general effect of the institution of a rotary system 
from the point of view of employers and workers. 

(d) Any other matters connected with the calling of a waterside 
worker which may be calculated to assist in the establishment of 
harmonious relations between workers and employers and the preservation 
of industrial peace, and which also may be considered to assist in 
securing the following : (i) a just method of allocation of the work ; 
(ii) expeditious, effisient, and economic handling of all classes of 
waterside work ; (iii) effective settlement of questions or disputes which 
may arise without involving stoppage of work. 

Under the rotary system the local branch of the union supplies the 
shipowners with workers as required from its lists of members, selecting 
men in strict rotation, so that no one shall be engaged for a second job 
until all those on the list have been engaged once. Criticisms of this 
scheme, mainly from the employers, were to the effect that the system 
was inefficient and costly. It did not equalise earnings among the differ- 
ent workers, as one might be engaged for a small job and another for 
a long one. With a mechanical system of rotation the employers could 
not be certain of getting efficient men for the particular job in hand, 
and there was delay in obtaining them. 
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A less complete form of union contro] is secured in ports where the 
stevedore or foreman, in selecting workers from those who attend at 
a given spot for engagement, is obliged to take first the “ preference 
men ”’ listed by the union, subsequently making up his numbers from 
the remaining workers as he likes. 

A system which appears to have given general satisfaction on both 
sides is one where each shipping company has regular gangs ot men which 
are employed in rotation. Casual vacancies in gangs are filled by 
“jumpers ” (men not on any regular list), and a gang not needed by 
its regular employer may seek work elsewhere. The earnings of the 
gangs under this system appear to be fairly uniform, and the only 
objection to the system is that a “ jumper” may earn more than regular 
members of the gangs. 

The “bull ” or “star” gang system of selection ‘was the subject 
of the keenest complaints from the workers. While the stevedores 
ostensibly pick up workers on the stands actually they always select 
the same men from their private lists, and others can only get employ- 
ment occasionally when the regular men are absent. 

The terms of the Arbitration Court’s award are thus not uniformly 
observed, and both parties maintained that the variety of local conditions 
demands some variation in methods of engagement. The situation is 
complicated in most ports by the open hostility between employers 
and workers ; the problem before the Committee, in fact, was as much 
one of industrial relations as of casual labour. 

Limitation of the supply of labour has not yet been achieved, as the 
Waterside Workers’ Federation is unwilling to restrict its membership 
or the movements of its members. Owing to the great mobility of labour. 
both geographically and industrially, in Queensland, there is always 
the danger that a port where conditions are good or work is plentiful 
may be flooded with workers from other towns or industries, whereby 
employment is made even more irregular and earnings are still further 
depressed. At the same time, the shipowners sometimes complained 
of a shortage of labour. 

In addition to the irregularity of the work and the large reserve of 
labour, Queensland dockers also suffer from seasonal unemployment. 
Queensland is mainly dependent on agriculture and the primary indus- 
tries, such as sugar, timber, etc., which are obviously seasonal, and thus 
a larger number of dockers is required to handle cargoes during the 
busy season than can be employed during the rest of the year. In some 
ports there is a drop of from 40 to 70 per cent. in the number of workers 
required, and the length of the slack season varies from two to six 
months. The seasonal] nature of the work involves the transfer of workers 
from other districts during the busy season, and there is often friction 
between these and the local residents. 

There are 12 ports in Queensland, employing in all just over 3,000 
workers. Brisbane is the largest, with 1,350 workers, and Townsville 
is the only other port employing more than 500. Though the actual 
numbers involved are small, conditions vary so much in different 
ports that the Committee had to consider each separately. It is difficult 
to give any general summary of the Committee’s recommendations, 
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since these vary with each port and, in addition, each member of the 
Committee signed a separate report. 

The Chairman’s recommendations, endorsed by the workers’ repre- 
sentative, involve changes of detail rather than radical: alterations. 
Where the system at present in force appears to be working well, he 
recommends its continuance whatever its nature. Elsewhere he suggests 
certain changes, such as the inclusion of a greater proportion of the 
workers in regular gangs, preference to local residents over newcomers 
from the outside, greater consultation between employers and workers 
before changes in the system are made, more equal distribution of work 
by the employers in certain ports. Only in two cases does he propose 
a definite change. In Brisbane the size of the port has caused some 
confusion, the same men being frequently listed in different gangs ; 
he therefore suggests that the selection of gangs should be centralised in 
the hands of one or two officials, and that the trade union should be allowed 
to nominate a certain proportion of the men in each gang from among 
those who have had no employment in the previous week. At Bowen, 
where relations between employers and workers appear to be very 
strained, the Chairman recommends that all the workers should be 
organised: in regular gangs, the gangs to be employed in rotation, with 
periodical comparison of earnings to secure equalisation ; a joint board 
with an independent chairman should be set up to deal with complaints 
and discharges. 

In general the Chairman criticises the obvious opportunities for 
unfairness inherent in some of the systems enforced by the employers, 
and the tendency on the part of the workers to “go slow ” and thus 
justify the employers’ objection to the rotary system. 

The employers’ representative gives his own explanation of the 
situation, and criticises the rotary system very severely. At the same time 
he is forced to admit that he cannot devise any system of engagement 
which would be both practicable and acceptable to employers and 
workers. In general he recommends that joint boards of employers 
and workers in each port should devise systems of engagement suited 
to local conditions and should also deal with disputes. He criticises 
the lack of control by trade union headquarters over the local branches, 
and the activities of “ extremists ”’ in stirring up trouble. For some of 
the northern ports he suggests a system of “safeguarded contract”’, 
by which a boly of workers would contract to load or unload an entire 
cargo or set of cargoes for a fixed overhead payment. 








STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employm: nt and unemployment and ot the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with tho e for previous dats. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some vases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workerscovered by unem)loy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed wor!ers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Austria Reiginm 
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The sign © signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ". 
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TABLE I ( cont.) 
Canada Denmark Esthonia Finland 








Date Trade unionists Trade unionists 

Number Number 
(end of unemployed of 
month) Number Number nn remaining | unemployed | "Re™Ployed 


in receipt 
unem- unem- registered 
ployed of benefit 








Per 


on 
cent, ployed cent. /live register 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
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1925 
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1926 
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1 Approximate figures. 2 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 
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TABLE | (cont.) 
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TABLE I (cont.) 








Russia | Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 
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1 Figures for November. #* Provisional figures. 
The sign ® signifies “ no figures published’, The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany! Canada! Esthonia United States Switzerland 





Date Index number of employment 


(end of month) 





Membership of |Namber employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed 
sickness funds in in preceding employed io t 
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Feb, 93.5 
March 94.4 
April 97.7 
May 98.8 
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July 99.1 
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' The figures relate to the Ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies ‘“‘no figures published ". The sign — signifies *“* igires not yet received ” 


Cost or Livinc AND Reta. PRICES 


Tables T to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Reri:'w for July 1924 and later months. 

The tables containing the index numbers of the cost of living and 
of food have been rearranged, so as to make it possible to include figures 
for Chile, Danzig, Lithuania, Peru, and Reumania, in addition to those 
previously published here. The index numbers of wholesale prices, 
whi h are published regularly in the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations, will not in future be given here. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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11925 = 100. *1921 = 100. * 1913 = 100. £1922 = 100. © 1913 = 1.*1911-1913=— 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published". The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as jar as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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1925 Nov. 174 1676 | 15,904 
Dec, ° 171 1718 | 16,714 


1920 Jan. 168 1760 | 16,087 
Feb. 165 1738 | 16,471 
Mar. 159 1805 | 16,668 
April 158 1821 | 16,322 
May 158 1817 | 16,122 
June 161 1870 | 16,298 
July ‘ 161 1849 | 16,546 
Aug. 162 1871 | 15,997 
Sept. 163 1890 | 16,189 
Oct. 169 1933 | 16,431 
Nov. _ 16,783 
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Towns and , 
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1925 Nov. 223 156 172 178 186 165 168 7 
Dec, 221 164 172 204 193 163 167 796 


1926 Jan. 216 154 175 191 205 161 165 800 
Feb. 212 153 170 195 159 168 787 
Mar. 205 152 171 189 158 161 767 
April 198 151 166 204 157 161 761 
May 5 195 161 169 214 156 159 774 
June 5 194 151 172 213 156 159 775 
July 198 149 172 207 2 156 159 803 
Aug 196 149 174 213 155 157 817 
Sept. 193 148 167 227 156 158 816 
Oct. 191 147 164 232 155 160 823 
Nov. 186 146 166 244 155 159 837 









































2 1925 <= 100 1921 = 100. 3 1922 = 100. #1918 = 1. 5.1913 = 100. 
The sign * signifies.‘*no figures published”. The sign — signifies “‘ figures not ye received ”’. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Cost oF Foop 1s DrFFeREnt CapPITALs 


Figures are given below in continuation of similar data published 
in previous articles, showing the cost in dollars of the food items included 
in the unit of measure used in calculating the real wage index numbers?, 
The rates of exchange used in the calculations are averages of the rates 
for the month of September 1926. As stated in previous numbers of the 
Review, differences in the cost in dollars, although mainly the result of 
differences in the cost of the items in the various cities, are to some 
extent due to variations in the qualities of the food items included and 
to factors affecting the rates of exchange. The effects of fluctuations 
in the rates of exchange may account for certain unexpected results. 

The costs in dcllars in various cities at about 1 October 1926 of the 
unit of measure or basket of provisions were as follows : 


3 

Lodz 1.05 Lisbon 
Brussels 1.13 London 
Warsaw 1.16 Dublin 
— te Stockholm 

iga ‘ 
Amsterdam 1.39 Gute 
Prague 1.41 Ottawa 
Rome 1.52 Copenhagen 
Berlin 1.72 Sydney 
Vienna 1.77 Philadelphia 


WacGE AND Price Statistics ror 1 Octosper 1926 


Tables I and IT below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 October 1926 or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the December 
number of the Review? which gave data generally for 1 September 1926. 
Information is given for 18 cities for wages and 19 for prices, the figures 
generally having been supplied to the International Labour Office by 
the Department of the Central Government or of the Municipality 
which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have been taken 
from official publications. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1926, p. 585. 
2 Idem, Vol. XIV, No. 6, Dec. 1926, pp. 887-888. 
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Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, en- 
gineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to » very small] extent from the actual rates. The figures 
for Tallinn are based on average earnings. 

Table IT gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 

Table III, giving index numbers of comparative real wages in various 
cities at or about 1 October 1926, is in continuation of a corresponding 
table published in the Review for October! in which data were given for 
1 July 1926. The index numbers are calculated from the figures of 
wages and prices given in tables I and II, by the method described in 
the Review for October 1924 and subsequent numbers, real wages in 
London at 1 October 1926 being taken as base (= 100). 

If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table 
III and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be noted 
that differences between the index numbers for any city at different 
dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in that 
city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages in 
London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order to 
avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, a fourth table is given showing index numbers of 
comparative real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in 
London at 1 July 1924 (= 100). 


Note on Comparisons in Tables III and IV 


It should be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages 
shown by the index numbers in table IIT are subject to the important 
reservations made in the Review for October 1924. As stated above 
or indicated in previous articles, the wage and price data for the differ- 
ent cities used as basis for the comparisons are not strictly comparable. 
Also, in the case of certain cities in Southern European countries, the 
relatively low index numbers of real wages may be accounted for in 
part by differences in the items of food consumption in such countries 
as compared with those ordinarily consumed in most of the other coun- 
tries included in the table. The budgets used in the comparisons do not 





1 Idem, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Oct. 1926, p. 589. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES AT 1 OCTOBER 1926! 


(Base: London, 1 October 1926 = 100) 





Index numbers based on quantitics of food 


consumption in : General 


_ average 
Central index pum 
Belgium : Scandi- bers wish 
_ Bure Great. Seatbor navian d allowance 
pean / Britain | "| coun- ” fi 
France coun- countries tri or 
tries ee reat 











Amsterdam 105 
Berlin 79 
Brussels 44 
Copenhagen 
Dublin 
Lisbon* 
Lodz 
London 

Oslo 

Ottawa 
Philadelphia 
Prague 

Riga 

Rome? 
Stockholm* 
Sydney 
Tallinn 
Vienna 
Warsaw'* 



































1 These index numbers are aubject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end of 


the article. 

* The figures for Lisbon and Rome are relatively low. This may be accounted for in part by the 
differences in the items of food consumytiot in the Southern Luropean countries from those ordina- 
rily consumed in most of the other countries included in the talle. 

% The tigures are based on wager in the lt uilding, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given 
in table I has been used. 


make adequate allowance for the vegetable consumption in Southern 
European countries. 

Further, the index numbers do not show differences in the general 
level of real wages, even in the cities included, being based on the wages 
of a few categories of workers in four industries only and on the prices 
of a limited number of articles of food. In the second series of general 
averages given in table III an allowance is made for rent, but no account 
is taken of expenditure on furniture, clothing, and other items of ordinary 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base : London, 1 July 1924 = 100) 





1925* 1926" 





| 
1 April | 1 July | 1 Oct. | 1 Jan. |1 April | 1 July 





Amsterdam 83 81 90 92 
Berlin 63 65 71 70 
Brussels 54 61 
Copenhagen 93 
Dublin -— 
Lisbon 31 
Lodz 54 
London 99 
Madrid 53 
Milan 46 
Oslo 79 
| Ottawa 
| Paris | 61 
' Philadelphia 
| Prague 48 54 
| Riga — | 42 | 46 
Rome 5 | 45 46 
Stockholm? 78 89 
| Sydney 
| Tallinn — | 36 | 39 | 38 | 42 | 41 
| Vienna 41 | 42 | 43 | 45 44 | 43 


Warsaw‘ | 46 | 49 | 47 | 44 46 | 52 









































Pe Ragen index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated in the note at the end 
of the article. 

* The figures for Prague, Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon from April 1925 onwards are nots trictly 
com parable with those for previous dates. in the case of Prague this is due in part to figures of the 
price of coffee as wel] as of coffee rulstitute being available, whereas in the previous calculations the 
price of coffee substitute only was used. Similarly in Stockholm,Vienna, and Lisbon in the calculations 
from April 1925 onwards the price of a superior as well as of an inferior quality of bread has been 
used in order to ensure a greater degree of comparability between the Laskets of provisions for 
these cities and those used in other countries. The baskets of provisions used hitherto to mcasure 
wages in these four cities were inferior to those used in other countries, with the result that index 
numbers of real wages were relatively too high. 

* The figures are based or wages in the buiiding, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given in 
table I has been used. 


consumption. The index numbers, which are not representative of the 
relation between the general Jevels of real wages in the capital cities, are 
still less representative of differences in the levels of real wages in the 
respective countries. They may serve, however, as a rough indication 
of the relative levels of real wages of adult male workers in certain occupa- 
tions and cities in different countries. 





‘BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list ot laws and orders and internationa! conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used!. Those. entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk {*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and: German in the Legislative Serves of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 

New Guinea 

Regulations under the Public Service Ordinance, 1922-1923. Dated 11 February 
1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 27, p. 403.) 

Regulations under the Public Service Ordinance, 1922-1923. Dated 18 March 
1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 25, p. 370.) 

Regulations under the Public Service Ordinance, 1922-1925. Dated 19 August 
1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 67, p. 1294.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Austria-China 
Handelsvertrag zwischen der Republik Oesterreich und der Republik China. 
Vom 19. Oktober 1925. (B. G. BI., 1926, 37. Stick, No. 169, p. 673.) 


Norway-Finland 

Konvensjon mellem kongeriket Norge og republikken Finnland om flétning i 
Pasvik (Patsjoki). 14 febr. 1925. 

Nojan Kuningaskunnan ja Suomen Tasavallan kesken tehty Sopimus puuta- 
varan uittamisesta Pasvik’issa (Patsjoessa). 14 paivana 1925. 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung ; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B.O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; D. R.A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger; Drj. Vest. = Drja- 
ven Vestnik; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = 
Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda; J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu 
un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; 
R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt; S. R. & O. = 
Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. a n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni (Collection 
of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series 
of the International Labour Office. 
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Konvention mellan konungariket Norge och republiken Finland angaende 
flottning av travirke i Pasvik (Patsjoki). 14 febr. 1925. 

Convention entre le royaume de Norvége et la république de Finlande concer- 
nant le flottage du bois sur le Pasvik (Patsjoki). Du 14 févr. 1925. 

(Overenskomster med fremmede stater, 1926, No. 6, pp. 218-219.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 

Regulations under Navigation Act, 1912-1920: Amendment of Regulations 9 
and 13 of Navigation (Manning and Accommodation) Regulations. Dated 23 Jan- 
uary 1925. (Statutory Rule, 1925, No. 14.) (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
1925, No. 6, p. 66.) 

Proclamation under Navigation Act, 1912-1920: Loadlines: Exemption of 
Danish ships. Dated 8 April 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, 
No. 32, p. 547.) 

Navigation (Life Saving and Fire Appliances) Regulations. After Regulations 
97 and 103 are inserted respectively Regulations 97a, and 103A (Exemption of 
small ships in special cases). Dated 4 June 1925. (Statutory Rule, 1925, No. 86.) 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 46. p. 941.) 

Navigation (Master and Seamen) Regulations under Navigation Act, 1912-1920: 
Amendment of Regulation 10: Discharge books. Dated 4 June 1925. (Statutory 
Rule, 1925, No. 87.) (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 46, p. 941.) 

Proclamation fixing 24 August 1925 as date of coming into operation of Navi- 
gation Act, 1925. Dated 19 August 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 
1925, No. 65, p. 1281.) 

Regulations to amend Immigration Regulations, 1913. Dated 26 August 1925. 
(Statutory Rules, 1925, No. 146.) (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, 
No. 67, p. 1295.) 

Immigration Regulations under Immigration Act, 1901-1925 : New Regulations 
14c to 14« both inclusive ; relating to procedure before a board appointed under 
section 84a or 8,8 of the Act. Dated 29 August 1925. (Statutory Rule, 1925, 
No. 147.) (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 69, p. 1363.) 


Navigation (Manning and Accommodation) Regulations under the Navigation 
Act, 1912-1925 : Amendment of Regulations 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13. Dated 30 Sept- 
ember 1925. (Statutory Rule, 1925, No. 169.) (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 1925, No. 84, p. 1547.) 

Regulations under Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act, 1908-1923. Dated 
28 October 1925. (Statutory Rule, 1925, No. 176.) (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 1925, No. 93, p. 1683.) 

Proclamation under Immigration Act, 1901-1925, to revoke prohibition of 
immigration into Commonwealth of any person of German, Austro-German, 
Bulgarian, and/or Hungarian parentage and nationality, or a Turk of Ottoman 
race. Dated 2 December 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 103, 
p. 2476.) 

Regulations under Navigation Act, 1912-1925 : Amendment of Regulation 13 
of Navigation (Manning and Accommodation) Regulations (firemen and trimmers 
to be carried by certain ships). Dated 2 December 1925. (Statutory Rule, 1925, 
No. 207.) (Commdnwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 103, p. 2477.) 


Territory of the Seat of Government 

An Ordinance to amend the Industria) Board Ordinances, 1922. No. 2 of 1925. 
Dated 4 June 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, No. 47, dated 11 June 
1925.) 

Regulations under the Industrial Board Ordinance, 1922-1925. Dated 2 Sept- 
ember 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 72, p. 1393.) 


Northern Territory 

An Ordinance to amend the Public Service Ordinance, 1913-1923, and for 
other purposes. No. 11 of 1925. Dated 13 May 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia 
Gazette, 1925, No. 39, p. 789.) 
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FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


An Enactment to further amend the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Enact- 
ment, 1915. No, 3 of 1925. Dated 25 March 1925. (Enactments, 1925, p. 7.) 

Gazette Notification No. 2680, 1 May 1925, No. 9, Vol. XVII, under section 178 
(i) of “‘ The Labour Code, 1923 ’’, to amend Notification No. 304 published in the 
Gazette of 11 January 1924, by inserting the words “ or of any dependent of a 
labourer ’”’ after the word “labourer” occurring in line 6 of the Notification. 
(Enactments, 1925, p. 290.) 

Gazette Notification No. 5492, 4 September 1925, No. 18, Vol. XVII, under 
section 228 of “* The Labour Code, 1923”, to vary the rules made under the said 
Code published as Notification No. 300 in the Gazette of 11 January 1924. (Enact- 
ments, 1925, p. 290.) 

Gazette Notification No. 6013, 18 September 1925, No. 19, Vol. XVII: Rules 
made by the Chief Secretary to Government under section 39 of ** The Police Force 
Enactment, 1923 ”’, on 29 January 1925, under the provisions of ‘‘ The Police Force 
Enactment, 1923’. (Enactments, 1925, p. 313.) 

Gazette Notification No. 6960, 30 October 1925, No. 22, Vol. XVII, under 
section 141 (i) of ‘*‘ The Labour Code, 1923’, to prescribe standard rates of wages 
as payable to all able-bodied Indian male and female labourers within the Klang, 
Kuala Selangor and Kuala Langat districts of the State of Selangor performing 
all or any of the kinds of labour specified in section 122 of “ The Labuur Code, 
1923’. (Enactments, 1925, p. 292.) 

Gazette Notification No. 7092, 30 October 1925, No. 22, Vol. XVII, under 
section 39 of ‘“* The Police Force Enactment, 1923’, to vary ‘“* The Police Force 
Pensions Rules ”’ published as Notification No. 6013 in the Gazette of 18 September 
1925. (Enactments, 1925, p. 316.) 


HAITI (REPUBLIC OF) 


Loi réglementant l’exercice du droit de réunion publique. Du 29 juin 1925. 
(Le Moniteur, 1925, No. 53, p. 361.) 

Loi sanctionnant l’amendement Aa l’article 393 du Traité de Versailles voté 
par la Conférence de l’Organisation internationale du Travail dans sa séance du 
2 novembre 1922. Du 2 juillet 1925. (Le Moniteur, 1925, No. 59, p. 405.) 


LATVIA 


Likums par tirdzniecibas un kugniecibas ligumu starp Latviju un Belgijas- 
Luksemburgas Saimniecisko Uniju. 1926. g. 20. maija. (Lik., 1926, 8. burtnica; 
No. 71, p. 99.) 

[Act respecting the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Latvia and 
the Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union. Dated 20 May 1926.] 


POLAND 

Silesia 

Ustawa z dnia 24. czerwea 1925 roku o Slaskiej Izbie Rolniczej. (Dziennik 
Ustaw Slaskich, 1925, No. 10, poz. 23, p. 49.) 

{Act respecting the Silesian Chamber of Agriculture. Dated 24 June 1925.] 

Ustawa z dnia 24. czerwea 1925 r. o przekazaniu Wojewodzkiemu Urzedowi 
Ubezpieczen w Katowicach czynnosci Wyzszego Sadu Rozjemczego w sprawach z 
ubiezpieczen funkcjonarjuszy prywatnych. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1925, 


No. 10, poz. 24, p. 53.) 
{Act to transfer to the provincial insurance office in Kattowitz the duties of 


the Supreme Arbitration Court with respect to matters relating to the insurance 
of private employees. Dated 24 June 1925.] 


Ustawa z dnia 8. lipca 1925 roku o Zasilkachdla osob, ktorym niemieckie ins- 
tytucje wstrzymaly renty a tytulu ubezpieczen spolecznych. (Dziennik Ustaw 
Slaskich, 1925, No. 11, poz. 29, p. 56.) 

{Act respecting relief grants to persons no longer in receipt of social insurance 
pensions from German institutions. Dated 8 July 1925.] 
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Ustawa z dnia 8. lipca 1925 roku o uregulowaniu rent od wypadkow dla posz- 
kodowanych, ktorzy utracili mniej niz 20 % zdolnosci zarobkowania. (Dziennik 
Ustaw Slaskich, 1925, No. 11, poz. 30, p. 58.) 

{Act to regulate the accident pensions of persons who have lost less than 20 per 
cent. of their earning capacity. Dated 8 July 1925.] 

Rozporzadzenie wykonawceze Rady Wojewodzkiej z dnia 16. czerwea 1925 r. 
do ustawy Sejmu Slaskiego z 12. marca 1924 4. (Dz. Ust. SI., Nr. 8, poz. 31) w przed- 
miocie kredytow na budowe domow przez kooperatywy. (Dziennik Ustaw Slas- 
kich, 1925, No. 8, poz. 21, p. 43.) 

{Administrative Order of the Provincial Council respecting the administration 
of the Act of the Silesian Diet of 12 March 1924 respecting credits for the construc- 
tion of houses by co-operative societies. Dated 16 June 1925.] 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law relating to the Police Force. 
No. 9 of 1925. Assented to 5 June 1925. (Ordinances, 1925. p. 71.) 

* An Ordinance to regulate and control the employment of female domestic 
servants. No. 23 of 1925, Assented to 4 November 1925. (Ordinances, 1925, p. 143.) 

An Ordinance to amend Ordinance No. 143 (Women’s and Girls’ Protection). 
No. 24 of 1925. Assented to 4 November 1925. (Ordinances, 1925, p. 147.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
New Guinea 

An Ordinance to amend the Native Administration Ordinance, 1921-1922. 
No. 3 of 1926. Dated January 1926. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1926, 
No. 3, p. 42; Corrected Edition, No. 7. p. 85.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Native Labour Ordinance, 1922-1925. No. 7 of 
1926. Dated 3 March 1926. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1926, No. 31, 
p. 463.) 

INTERNATIONAL 


Denmark—Finland—Iceland—Norway—Sweden 


Konvention angaaende Skibes Sédygtighed og Udrustning. 28 Januar 1926. 
Sopimus alusten merikelpoisuudesta ja varustuksesta. 28. p:né 1926. 
Konvention rérande fartygs sjévadighet och utrustning. 28 januari 1926. 
Samningur um haffaeri skipa og skipbunaé. 28 januat 1926. 
Konvensjon angaende skibes sjédyktighet og utrustning. Den 28. Januar 1926 
(Lovtidenden A., 1926, No. 31. p. 1190.) 
[Convention respecting the seaworthiness and equipment of ships. Dated 
28 January 1926.] 
AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Navigation (Grain, Coal and 
Ballast) Regulations. Dated 11 August 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 106.) 
Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926. Navigation (Courts of 
Marine Inquiry) Regulations. Dated 15 September 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 128.) 


Queensland 


Additional Regulation under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 1922”’. 
Dated 24 September 1926. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1926, No. 80, p. 1124.) 


Western Australia 


Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912-1925. Gazetted on 
18 June 1926. (Western Australian Industrial Gazette, 1926, No. 2, p. 106.) 
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AUSTRIA 


* Landarbeiterverordnung fir das Burgenland. Vom 14. Januar 1926. (A.N., 
1926, No. 9-10, p. 215.) 
BELGIUM 


Loi approuvant l’accession de la Belgique a la compétence obligatoire de la 
Cour permanente de justice internationale. Du 15 mars 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 
1926, No. 296, p. 5876.) 

* Arrété : Loi du 14 juin 1921 : Article 2. Etablissement facultatif de la semaine 
anglaise. Du 29 aodt 1926. (Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 286, p. 5697.) 

Arrété royal : Enquéte sur la situation industrielle du pays. Du 6 octobre 1926. 
(Moniteur Belge, 1926, No. 288, p. 5731.) 


BULGARIA 


Order No. 1609 respecting the carrying on of motor garages. Dated 8 June 1926. 
(Drj. Vest., 1926, No. 1922, p. 3.) 

Order to fix the amounts to be taken as basis in the revision of the pensions of 
persons covered by the Pensions Act and in the calculation of the pensions to be 
granted, drawn up in conformity with sections 15, 19, and 62 of the Pensions Act, 
for periods of service performed in 1926. Dated 13 July 1926. (Drij. Vest., 1926, 
No. 84, p. 1.) 

Ukase No. 20: Regulations for the Departmental Offices for the relief of dis- 
abled ex-service men in pursuance of section 8 of the Act [of 25 April 1925] con- 
cerning the relief of disabled ex-service men. Dated 24 August 1926. (Dri. 
Vest., 1926, No. 131, p. 1.) 

CHILE 


* Decreto nimero 217, que aprueba el reglamento adjunto, sobre higiene y 
seguridad industrial. 30 de abril de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14462, p. 1094.) 

{Decree No. 217 to approve the appended Industrial Health and Safety Regu- 
lations. Dated 30 April 1926.] 

* Decreto nimero 269, que aprueba el Reglamento General que se inserta para 
la aplicacién de las disposiciones de la Ley de Empleados Particulares. 22 de 
mayo de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14483, p. 1295.) 

{Decree No. 269 to approve the appended General Regulation for the adminis- 
tration of the provisions of the Act respecting private employees. Dated 22 May 
1926. ] 

Decreto nimero 283, que crea un curso técnico del trabajo. 26 de mayo de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926. No. 14485, p. 1327.) 

[Decree No. 283 to institute a course of technical labour instruction. Dated 
26 May 1926.] 

Decreto numero 294, que aprueba el reglamento de policia minera que se inserta. 
31 de mayo de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14493, p. 1403.) 

{Decree No. 294 to approve the appended Mines Regulations. Dated 31 May 
1926.] 

Decreto numero 295, que declara en vigor para la ley 4053, las disposiciones de! 
Reglamento Especial de Higiene y Seguridad, aprobado por decreto nim. 217, 
de 30 de abril de 1926. 4 de junio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14489, 
p. 1372.) 

[Decree No. 295 to put into operation for the purposes of Act No. 4053 (re- 
specting contracts of employment) the provisions of the special Health and Safety 
Regulations approved by Decree No. 217 of 30 April 1926. Dated 4 June 1926.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Laws. 
Zakon ze dne 4. kvetna 1926 o hranici prijmu vylucujici z naroku na duchod 
valecnych poskozencu. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 41, No. 74, p. 375.) 
[Act respecting the income limit involving exclusion from the right to a war 
pension. Dated 4 May 1926.] 


4 
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Zakon (Nr. 87) ze dne 4. kvetna 1926 o podomnim obchode. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, 
Castka 47, p. 399.) 

{Act No. 87 respecting hawking and peddling. Dated 4 May 1926.] 

Zakon ze dne 24. cervna 1926 o uprave platovych a nekterych sluzebnich 
pomeru statnich zamestnancu. (Platovy zakon.) (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 51 
No. 103, p. 433.) 

[Act to regulate the salaries and certain conditions of service of state employees 
(Salaries Act). Dated 24 June 1926.j 

Zakon ze dne 24. cervna 1926 0 uprave platovych a sluzebnich pomeru ucitelstva 
obecnych a obcanskych skol. (Ucitelsky zakon.) (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 52, 
No. 104, p. 479.) 

[Act to regulate the conditions of service and remuneration of teachers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools (Teachers’ Act). Dated 24 June 1926.] 


Zakon ze dne 2g. cervna 1926 o platovich pomerech statnich obecnich (mests- 
kych) a obvodnich lékaru. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 52, No. 105, p. 490.) 

[Act respecting the remuneration of communal (municipal) and district medical 
officers of health. Dated 24 June 1926.] 

* Zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1926, jimz se zachovavajf propensijni pojistence a 
pro cleny banskych bratrskych pokladen y platnosti nektera ustanoveni pravnich 
predpisu 0 nemocenskem pojisteni. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 56, No. 117, p. 556.) 

{Act to maintain in operation for persons insured for a pension and for members 
of miners’ benefit societies certain provisions respecting sickness insurance. Dated 
1 July 1926.] 

* ZAkon ze dne 1. cervence 1926, jimz se meni §§ 275 a 276 zakona ze dne 
9. rijna 1924, e. 221 Sb. z. a n., o pojisteni zamestnancu pro pripad nemoci, inva- 
lidity a stari. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 56, No. 118, p. 556.) 

[Act to amend sections 275 and 276 of the Act of 9 October 1924 (Sb. z. a n., 
No. 221) respecting the insurance of employees against sickness, invalidity, and 
old age. Dated 1 July 1926.] 

Zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1926 0 uprave pomeru druzstev Podkarpatské Rusi. 
(Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 60, No. 130, p. 581.) 

[Act respecting the regulation of the position of co-operative societies in Sub- 
carpathian Russia. Dated 1 July 1926.] 

Zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1926 o poskytnuti zapujcky, po pripade zaruky pro 
uverni druzstva Podkarpatské Rusi. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 60, No. 131, p. 583.) 

[Act respecting the grant of a loan, or a guarantee, to credit co-operative soci- 
eties in Subcarpathian Russia. Dated 1 July 1926.] 


Zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1926, jimz se pokuty, ukladané za prestupky zivnos- 
tenského radu, po prip. zivnostenského zakona pro uzemi Slovenska a Podkar- 
patské Rusi, prikazuji pro ucely zivnostenskych skol pokracovacich (skol ucnov- 
skych.) (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 64, No. 141, p. 598.) 

[Act to allocate to the industrial continuation schools (apprenticeship schools) 
the proceeds of the fines imposed for contraventions of the Industrial Code or 
Industrial Act for the territory of Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia. Dated 


1 July 1926.] 


Orders. 

Vladni narizeni (Nr. 90) ze dne 25. cervna 1926, jimz se castecne meni vladni 
narizeni ze dne 9. rijna 1925, c. 200 Sb. z. a n., kterym se provadeji §§ 267, 274, 
275 a 276 zakona ze dne 9. rijna 1924, c. 221 Sb. z. a n., o pojisteni zamestnancu 
pro pripad nemoci, invalidity a stari (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 48, p. 416.) 

[Government Order No. 90 to amend in certain respects the Government Order 
of 9 October 1925 (Sb. z. a n., No. 200) for the administration of sections 267, 274, 
275, and 276 of the Act of 9 October 1924 (Sb. z. a n., No. 221) respecting the insur- 
ance of workers against sickness, invalidity, and old age. Dated 25 June 1926.] 

Viadné nariadenie (Nr. 94) zo dna 25. jana 1926, ktorym sa meni vladné naria- 
denie zo dna 26. maja 1925, c. 125 Sb. z. a n., obsahujice zvlastné predpisy na 
ochranu zivota a zdravia robotnikoy v zivnostenskych zavodoch, v ktorych sa 
konaja knihtlaciarske a kamenotlaciarske, ake aj pismoliatecké prace. (Sb.z.an., 
1926, Castka 49, p. 420.) 
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[Government Order No. 94 to amend the Government Order of 26 May 1925 
(Sb. z. a n., No. 125) issuing special provisions for the protection of the life and 
health of workers in industrial undertakings in which printing, lithography, and 
typefounding work are carried on (Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia). Dated 
25 June 1926.] 

Viadni narizenf ze dne 7. cervence 1926 o iprave sluzebnich a platovych pomeru 
statnich zamestnancu v pomocné kancelarské sluzbe. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 55, 
No. 113, p. 515.) 

[Government Order to regulate the salary and service conditions of state 
employees in the auxiliary clerical services. Dated 7 July 1926.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 7. cervence 1926 o iprave sluzebnich a piatovych pomeru 
pomocnych zrizencu. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 55, No. 114, p. 537.) 

[Government Order to regulate the conditions of service and salaries of aux- 
iliary employees. Dated 7 July 1926.] 

Vyhlaska ministra vnitra ze dne 15. cervence 1926, jiz se Soravuje chyba ve 
viadnim narizeni ze dne 7. cervence 1926, c. 113 Sb. z. a n., o uprave sluzebnich a 
platovych pomeru statnich zamestnancu v pomocné kancelarské slusbe. (Sb. z. a n., 
1926, Castka 60, No. 132, p. 583.) 

[Notification of the Minister of the Interior to rectify an erratum in the Govern- 
ment Order of 7 July 1926 (Sb. z. a n., No. 113) respecting the regulation of condi- 
tions of service and salary of state employees. Dated 15 July 1926.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 16, cervence 1926 o nemocenském pojisteni duchovnich 
cirkvi a nabozenskych spolecnosti statem uznanych (recipovanych), jakoz i ucitelu 
verejnych skol obecnych a obcanskych, na nez se vztahuje ustanoveni § 1, odst. 2., 
ucitelskeho zdkona. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 65, No. 144, p. 601.) 

[Government Order respecting the sickness insurance of ministers of churches 
and religious bodies recognised by the state and of teachers in public elementary 
and secondary schools covered by section 1, subsection 2, of the Teachers’ Act. 
Dated 16 July 1926.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 16. cervence 1926, kterym se vydava volebni rad do 
organu Lécebného fondu verejnych zamestnancu a di rozhodcich soudu. (Sb. z. an., 
1926. Castka 66, No. 146, p. 605.) 

{Government Order to issue election rules for the executive bodies of the public 
employees’ sick fund and for the arbitration boards. Dated 16 July 1926.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz (Nr. 42) betr. Aenderung des Gesetzes iber Erwerbslosenfiirsorge vom 
28. Marz 1922 (Gesetzbl. S. 91). Vom 7. Mai 1926. (Gesetzblatt, 1926, No. 20, 
p. 131.) 

Gesetz (Nr. 51) betr. Abanderung des Erwerbslosenfiirsorgegesetzes vom 28. 
Marz 1922 (Gesetzbl. S. 91) in der Fassung der Verordnung vom 25. Oktober 1923 
(Gesetzbl. S. 1117), des Gesetzes vom 19. Dezember 1924 (Gesetzhl. S. 543), der 
Verordnung vom 13. Marz 1925 (Gesetzbl. S. 76). Vom 23. Juni 1926. (Gesetz- 
blatt, 1926, No. 21, p. 197.) 

Luftverkehrsgesetz (Nr. 48). Vom 9. Juni 1926. (Gesetzblatt, 1926, No. 20, 
p. 191.) 

DUTCH COLONIES 
Dutch East Indies 

* Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 11 Augustus 1926 : [Bekendmaking 
van] koninklijk besluit van 12 Juni 1926 No. 33, strekkende tot regeling van het 
arbeidscontract voor Nederlandsch-Indié. (Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 


1926, No. 335.) 
{Decree of the Governor-General: (Notification of) Royal Decree of 12 June 


1926, No. 33, respecting the regulation of contracts of employment in the Dutch 
East Indies. Dated 11 August 1926.] 


ESTHONIA 


* Wahetpidamata kestwa walmistusega tééstusettewotetes piihapiewadel 
ja pithadel lubatud toéde nimekiri. 19 augustil 1926 a. (Riigi Teataja, 1926 a, 
No. 67, p. 852.) 
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[Schedule of work which is permitted on Sundays and holidays in industrial 
establishments with continuous processes. Dated 19 August 1926.] 


* Seltskondlikkudes huwides elanikkude igapfewaste tarwiduste rahuldami- 
seks pihap&ewadel ja piihadei lubatud Lééde nimekiri. 19 augustil 1926 a. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1926 a, No. 67, p. 852.) 

[Schedule of work which is permitted on Sundays and holidays to meet the 
daily requirements of the population. Dated 19 August. 1926.] 

T66-hoolekandeministeeriumi taéiendaw méaarus sojainwaliidide jarelrawitsuse 
korrakohta. 29. juunil 1926 a. (Riigi Teataja, 1926 a, No. 58, p. 729.) 

[Supplementary Order respecting the procedure in case of a resumption of treat- 
ment of disabled ex-service men. Dated 29 June 1926.] 

Wabariigi Walitsuse poolt 1. septembril 1926 a. wastu wéetud Maaseaduse 
tiiendamise ja muutmise seaduse elluwiimise miéaruse tiiendamise maarus. (Riigi 
Teataja, 1926 a, No. 67, p. 849.) 

{Order to supplement the Administrative Order under the Act to supplement 
and amend the Agrarian Act. Dated 1 September 1926.] 

* Maarus 13. septembrist 1926 a. tééstusettewétetes téétawate naiste 66166 
keelu elluwiimiseks. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 71, p. 873.) 

[Order respecting the carrying out of the prohibition of night work of women 
employed in industrial establishments. Dated 13 September 1926.] 

Maareformi teostamise méaruste §§ 2-6, 8-14, 51-64, 85-87, ja 89-91 muutmise 
ja taiendamise maarus. 24. septembril 1926. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 73, p. 881.) 

{Order to amend and supplement sections 2-6, 8-14, 51-64, 85-87, and 89-91 
of the Orders for the administration of the agrarian reform. Dated 24 September 
1926.] 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


An Enactment to establish a Provident Fund for the benefit of employces 
engaged in the business of growing and producing tropical agricultural products 
in Malaya. No. 25 of 1925. Dated 20 January 1926. (Enactments, 1925, p. 155.) 


An Enactment to amend the Women’s and Girls’ Protection Enactment, 1914. 
No. 21 of 1925. Dated 3 February 1926. (Enactments, 1925, p. 143.) 

* An Enactment to regulate and control the employment of female domestic 
servants. No. 22 of 1925. Dated 3 February 1926. (Enactments, 1925, p. 147.) 


FINLAND 


Laki asunto-osakeyhtiéista. 5 pdivand helmikuuta 1926. (Sosialinen Aikakaus- 
kirja, 1926, No. 3, p. 241.) 

Lag om bostadsaktiebolag. Den 5 februari 1926. (Social Tidskrift, 1926, No. 3, 
p. 241.) 

[Act respecting Joint-Stock Housing Companies. Dated 5 February 1926.] 

Asetus maahdéyrykattiloista. 17 piivana syyskuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1926, No. 249, p. 603.) 

Férordning angaende landangpannor. Den 17 september 1926. (Finlands 
Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 240, p. 603.) 

[Order respecting steam boilers on land. Dated 17 September 1926.] 

Asetus héyryastioista. 17 piivani syyskuuta 1926. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1926, No. 241, p. 614.) 

Férordning angaende angkiri. Den 17 september 1926. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling 1926, No, 241, p. 614.) 

[Order respecting steam containers. Dated 17 September 1926.] 

Asetus maakonemestareista, koneenhoitajista ja veturinkuljettajista. 17 pdi- 
vana svyskuuta 1926. (Suomen asetuskokoelma, 1926, No. 242, p. 624.) 

Férordning angaende landmaskinmAastare maskinskétare och lokomotivférare. 
Den 17. september 1926. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 242, p. 623.) 

{Order respecting foremen engineers on land, engine attendants, and engine 
drivers. Dated 17 September 1926.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété et circulaire concernant | organisation de l’apprentissage en agriculture- 
Du 12 aoft 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 245, p. 11438.) 
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Décret fixant la nomenclature des médicaments, objets de pansement, appareils 
et ustensiles 4 embarquer sur Jes navires de commerce et de péche. Du 30 septembre 
1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 245, p. 11429.) 

Décret portant organisation du service sanitaire maritime. Du 15 octobre 1926" 
(J. O., 1926, No. 245, p. 11442.) 

Décret fixant le montant de la prime pour les contrats nouveaux passés avec 
la Caisse nationale d’assurance en cas d’accidents. Du 17 octobre 1926. (J. O., 
1926, No. 245, p. 11442.) 

Décret portant réglementation des établissements dangereux, insalubres ou 
incommodes en Afrique occidentale frangaise. Du 20 octobre 1926. (J. O., 1926, 
No. 254, p. 11739.) 

Arrété créant une commission mixte consultative du travail et une sous-com- 
mission permanente. Du 28 octobre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 255, p. 11776.) 

Décret fixant les conditions d’admission au Togo et au Cameroun placés sous 
mandat de la France des nationaux francais ou étrangers. Du 30 octobre 1926. 
(J. O., 1926, No. 257, p. 11826.) 

* Décret étendant aux glaceries et aux verreries automatiques le décret du 
19 février 1925 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application 
de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les verreries. Du 4 novem- 
bre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 260, p. 11905.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 

Freneh West Airiea 

* Arrété promulguant en Afrique occidentale francaise le décret du 22 octobre 
1925, réglementant le travail indigéne en Afrique occidentale francaise. Du 29 mars 
1926. (J. O., de ’A. O. F., 1926, No. 1124, p. 301.) 

Arrété du 29 mars 1926 fixant les conditions d’exécution du décret du 22 octo- 
bre 1925 portant réglementation en matiére de travail indigéne en A. O. F. (J. O. 
de l’A. O. F., 1926, No. 1124, p. 304.) 


Moroeco 

* Dahir du 13 juillet 1926 (2 moharrem 1345) portant réglementation du tra- 
vail dans les établissements industriels et commerciaux. (Bulletin ofiiciel du Pro- 
tectorat du Maroc, 1926, No. 724, p. 1689.) 

* Dahir du 13 juillet 1926 (2 moharrem 1345) relatif 2u paiement des salaires 
des ouvriers et employés. (Bulletin officiel du Protectorat du Maroc, 1926, No. 724, 
p. 1694.) 

GERMANY 


Bekanntmachung itiber Reichsbeihilfen fiir saarlandische Versicherte e?usser- 
halb des Saargebietes. Vom 28. September 1926. (R. Arb. BI., 1926, No. 38, p. 330.) 


Thuringen 
Zweite Abanderung der Ausfiihrungsanweisung zur Reichsverordnung itiber 
Erwerbslosenfiirsorge. Vom 1. August 1926. (R. Arb. B]., 1926, No. 38, p. 328.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to make provision for facilitating the working of minerals and the 
better organisation of the coal mining industry, and with respect to the welfare 
of persons employed therein, and for other purposes connected with that industry. 
Dated 4 August 1926. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 28.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Approved Societies’ Returns) Regulations, 1926, 
dated 18 May 1926, made by the National Heclth Insurance Joint Committee 
with the consent of the Treasury under section 38 (8) of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions: Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 740.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Appropriation in Aid) Regulations, 1926, dated 
19 June 1926, made by the Treasury under section 12 of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and, Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70).. (S. R. & O., 

1926, No. 744.) } 
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Proclamation, dated 26 July 1926, under the Emergency Powers Act, 1920 
(10 & 11 Geo. V. ch. 55), declaring a State of Emergency. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 912.) 

Provisional Regulations, dated 26 July 1926, made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of 
Health, acting jointly, under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 and 1926. 
Deposit Contributors Amendment Regulations (No. 2), 1926. (Provisional Rules 
and Orders, 1926.) 

The National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) Amendment Regula- 
tions (No. 2), 1926, dated 15 September 1926, made by the Minister of Health 
under section 48 (5) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. 
V, ch. 38), further amending the National Health Insurance (Insurance Committees) 
Regulations, 1924. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1128.) 

Scheme, dated 11 October 1926, made by the Board of Education, with the 
consent of the Treasury, under section 21 (1) (a) of the Teachers (Superannuation) 
Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 59) relating to Schools which are not Grant-Aided 
Schools. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1314.) 


Seotland 

The Notification of Deaths (Persons over 70) Regulations (Scotland), 1926, 
dated 10 June 1926, made under section 6 of the Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages (Scotland) Act, 1854 (17 & 18 Vict., ch. 80) as applied by section 45 
(4) (6) of the Widows’, Orphans and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 

730 
(15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70). (S. R. & O., 1926, No. =) 
GREECE 


Legislative Decree respecting the grant of an allowance to boatmen. Dated 
5 July 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 267, p. 2037.) 

Legislative Decree to substitute a new text for section 18 of the ~egislative 
Decree of 9 September 1925 respecting the composition of the pilot corps. Dated 
9 July 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 258, p. 1970.) 

* Legislative Decree respecting tips. Dated 15 July 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, 
No. 251, p. 1926.) 

Legislative Decree respecting the ratification of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation concluded between Greece and Great Britain. Dated 23 July 1926. 
(Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 278, p. 2093.) 

Legislative Decree to amend the Legislative Decree of 10 December 1923 re- 
specting certificates of competency for seamen. Dated 31 July 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 
1926, No. 272, p. 2057.) 

Legislative Decree to amend paragraph 3 of section 4 of the Legislative Decree 
of 10 December 1923 respecting certificates of competency for seamen. Dated 
31 July 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 267, p. 2037.) 

Legislative Decree to supplement the provisions respecting the moratorium. 
Dated 8 August 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 273, p. 2063.) 

Legislative Decree to institute a mutual benefit fund for the assistant staff of 
the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Department. Dated 12 August 1926. (Eph. 
Kyb., 1926, No. 280, p. 2117.) 

Decree to approve the establishment of vocational evening classes for female 
salaried employees. Dated 7 July 1926. (Eph. Kyb., 1926, No. 244, p. 1892.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto nam. 1420 [los maestros de ensefianza primaria de los establecimientos 
piblicos, que enfermaren durante el ejercicio de su ministerio, tienen derecho a 
ser asistidos por cuenta del Estado.] 30 de marzo de 1926. (Diario Oficial de la 
Republica de Guatemala, 1926, No. 85, p. 345.) 

[Decree No. 1420 (to provide that teachers in public elementary schools shall 
be entitled in case of illness during their service to relief from public funds). Dated 
30 March 1926.] 

Reglamento del Secretaria de Fomento relacionado con el Decreto legislativo 
numero 1367 {de 27 de abril de 1925, que obliga a toda persona o compafia de 
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formar su cuerpo de empleados con un 75% de guatemaltecos cuando menos]. 
9 de abril de 1926. (Diario Oficial de la Reptiblica de Guatemala, 1926, No. 92, 
p. 389.) 

[Regulations of the Department for Development under Legislative Decrec 
No. 1367 (of 27 April 1925, providing that not less than 75 per cent. of the employees 
of any individual employer or company shall be Guatemalans). Dated 9 April 1926.} 


HUNGARY 


* A m. kir. beliigyminiszter, 1926. évi 156.045 szamu kérrendelete a cukras- 
zizletek zirorajanak megallapitasa tiigyében. 1926. évi julius hé 20-an. (Buda- 
pesti Kézlény, 1926, 178. szam, 3. lap.) . 

[Circular No. 156045/1926 of the Minister of the Interior respecting the fixing 
of the closing hour for confectioners’ establishments. Dated 20 July 1926.] 

A m. kir. féldmivelésigyi miniszter 74302/1926. VI-1. szamu, az Orszdgos 
Gazdasagi Munkaspénztarhoz intézett rendelete a biztositottak foglalkozasabol 
eredé (kiilénleges) betegségének az tizemi balesette] azonos elbiralasa targydéban. 
1926, évi augustus hé 19-én. (Budapesti Kiézlény, 1926, 197. szam, 2. lap.) 

{Order No. 74302/1926 VI-1 of the Minister of Agriculture addressed to the 
National Fund of Agricultural Workers respecting the assimilation of (special) 
occupational diseases of insured persons to industrial accidents. Dated 19 August 
1926.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 52045/1926 szamu rendelete a mun- 
katigyi birosaghoz tiiInok6ék kijelolésére jogositott egyesiiletek es testiletek jegyzé- 
kének helyesbitése targy4ban. 1926. évi szeptember hé 23-an. (Budapesti 
Kézlény, 1926, 223. szam.) 

[Order No. 52045/1926 of the Minister of Commerce to rectify the list of asso- 
ciations and bodies entitled to appoint assessors to the labour courts. Dated 


23 September 1926.] 
INDIA 


The Public Service Commission (Functions) Rules, 1926. Dated 22 September 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 1202.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun socru do dheanamh d’fonn freastal lenbhai i mbunscoileanna do 
chur in airithe. 27adh Bealtaine, 1926. (Uimh. 17 de 1926.) 

An Act to make provision for ensuring the attendance of children at elementary 
schools. Dated 27 May 1926. (Number 17 of 1926.) 

Acht chun Acht na dTithe, 1925, do leasu agus do leathnu. Uimhir 31 de 1926. 
16adh Tal, 1926. 

An Act to amend and extend the Housing Act, 1925. No. 31 of 1926. Dated 
16 July 1926. 

Acht chun tuille socruithe do dheanamh chun go ndunfar go luath siopai, i 
gcontae-bhuirg Bhaile Atha Cliath agus sna bailecheanntair mor-thimpeal, ina 
mbionn na gnothai seo no aon cheann acu ar siul, eadhon, gno eadathara, tailliura, 
gleasadora, haiteara, goiseara, lamhainneora, brogadora, no troscanadora agus 
greasdora throscain. Uimhir 36 de 1926. 28 adh Iul, 1926. 

An Act to make further provision for the early closing of shops in the county 
borough of Dublin and surrounding urban districts in which the trade of draper, 
tailor, outfitter, hatter, hosier, glover, boot and shoe dealer or house-furnisher and 
uphlosterer or any of them, is carried on. Number 36 of 1926 Dated 28 July 1926. 


Acht chun coimisiun do bhunu ar a mbeidh se de churam na daoine do thogha 
amach a bheidh le ceapa chun bearta i bhfostaiocht udarasanna aitiula, agus chun 
foralacha eile do dheanamh chun a chur in airithe gur daoine oiriunacha a ceapfar 
chun bearta den tsort san agus fos chun socru nios fearr do dheananh chun daoine 
a bheidh i seilbh na mbeart san do chur ar fionnrai. Uimhir 39 de 1926. 28adh 
Tul, 1926. 

An Act to establish a commission charged with the duty of selecting the persons 
to be appointed to situations in the employment of local authorities, and to make 
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other provisions for ensuring the appointment of suitable persons to such situa- 
tions, and also to make better provision for the suspension of persons holding such 
situations. No. 39 of 1926. Dated 28 July 1926. 


The Prevention of Accidents Rules, 1911, Amendment Rules, 1926, dated 3 May 
1926, made by the Minister for Industry and Commerce pursuant to section 1 (1) 
of the Railway Employment (Prevention of Accidents) Act, 1900. (S. R. & O., 
1926, No. 30.) 


Regulations, dated 1 June 1926, made by the Irish Insurance Commissioners 
with the concurrence of the Minister for Local Government and Public Health, 
under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1911 to 1925. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 31.) 


ITALY 
Laws. 


Legge 31 gennaio 1926, n. 1152 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto 30 dicem- 
bre 1924, n. 2176, che da esecuzione al Trattato di commercio e di navigazione fra 
il Regno d’ Italia e la Repubblica di Finlandia, firmato a Roma il 22 ottobre 1924. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1516.) (G. U., 1926, No. 165, p. 3222.) 

[Act No. 1152 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 2176 of 30 December 
1924 to put into operation the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the 
Kingdom of Italy and the Republic of Finland, signed at Rome on 22 October 
1924. Dated 31 January 1926.] 


Legge 15 luglio 1926, n. 1586 : Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 15 novem- 
bre 1925, n. 2003, che da esecuzione alla Convenzione provvisoria di commercio 
fra Italia e ’ Ungheria e al relativo protocollo finale, firmati entrambi in Roma 
il 20 luglio 1925, nonché alle due note diplomatiche scambiate in relazione a tale 
Convenzione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1937.) (G. U., 1926, No. 225, p. 4273.) 

[Act No. 1586 to convert into an Act Royal Decree No. 2003 of 15 November 
1925 respecting the administration of the Provisional Commercial Treaty between 
Italy and Hungary and the relevant final protocol, both signed at Rome on 20 July 
1925, and also of the two diplomatic notes exchanged in connection with the said 
Convention. Dated 15 July 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 1° luglio 1926, n. 1308 : Modificazioni al R. decreto-legge 
29 novembre 1925, n. 2146, concernente la estensione alle nuove Provincie delle 
leggi di assicurazione sociale. (Numero de pubblicazione: 1614.) (G. U., 1926, 
No. 179, p. 3476.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1308 to amend Royal Decree No. 2146 of 29 Novem- 
ber 1925 respecting the extension of the social insurance laws to the new provinces. 
Dated 1 July 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 1° luglio 1926, n. 1309 : Modificazioni alle norme istitutive 
dell’ Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1615.) (G. U., 1926, No. 179, p. 3477.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1309 to amend the rules of the National Association 
for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Dated 1 July 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-Legge 9 luglio 1926, n. 1353: Norme per la stipulazione di con- 
tratti da parte degli Enti costruttori di case popolari. (Numero de pubblicazione : 
1655.) (G. U., 1926, No. 186, p. 3570.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1353: rules respecting the conclusion of contracts by 
societies for the construction of cheap houses. Dated 9 July 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-legge 29 luglio 1926, n. 1644: Disposizioni per |’ Istituto nazio- 
nale per le case degli impiegati dello Stato. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1953.) 
(G. U., 1926, No. 228, p. 4329.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1644 respecting the National Institute for the housing 
of state employees. Dated 29 July 1926.] 


Regio Decreto-legge 13 agosto 1926, n. 1497: Finanziamenti a favore dell’ 
Istituto nazionale per le case degli impiegati statali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1818.) (G. U., 1926, No. 211, p. 4042.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1497 : subsidies to the National Institute for the housing 
of state employees. Dated 13 August 1926.] 
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Regio Decreto-legge 13 agosto 1926, n. 1500. Provvedimenti per i] trattamento 
di quiescenza degli insegnanti elementari. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1816.) 
(G. U., 1926, No. 211, p. 4034.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1500 respecting the retirement allowances of elemen- 
tary school teachers. Dated 13 August 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-legge 13 agosto 1926, n. 1554: Norme relative alla liquidazione 
dei consorzi e delle associazioni di cooperative erette in ente morale. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1840.) (G. U., 1926, No. 215, p. 4106.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1554: rules for the winding up of consortiums and co- 
operative societies which are bodies corporate. Dated 13 August 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-legge 13 agosto 1926, n. 1564 : Coordinamento delle disposizioni 
per l’assicurazione contro le malattie nelle nuove Provincie con quelle per l’equo 
trattamento del personale dei pubblici servizi di trasporto in concessione. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1851.) (G. U., 1926, No. 216, p. 4120.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1564 to co-ordinate the provisions concerning sickness 
insurance in the new provinces with the provisions concerning the equitable treat- 
ment of the staff of public transport services worked under a concession. Dated 
13 August 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-legge 16 agosto 1926, n. 1577: Sospensione delle modificazioni 
alle piante organiche degli impiegati degli enti locali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1878.) (G. U., 1926, No. 218, p. 4134.) 

| Legislative Decree No. 1577 to suspend the changes in the staff classification 
of the employees of local authorities. Dated 16 August 1926.] 

Regio Decreto-legge 20 agosto 1926, n. 1494: Modificazioni all’ art. 15 del R. 
decreto-legge 7 aprile 1925, n. 405, e all’ annessovi regolamento del personale ferro- 
viario. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1833.) (G. U., 1926, No. 214, p. 4082.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1494 : amendment of section 15 of Legislative Decree 
No. 405 of 7 April 1925 and the regulations for railway employees appended thereto. 
Dated 20 August 1926.] 


Orders. 

Regio Decreto 9 maggio 1926, n. 1277 : Norme per il trattamento di quiescenza 
del personale delle Regie scuole professionali, industriali e commerciali e artistiche. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1598.) (G. U., 1926, No. 177, p. 3451.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1277: rules for the pensions of the staff of the royal voca- 
tional, industrial and commercial, and art schools. Dated 9 May 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 26 maggio 1926, n. 1395: Norme per l’attuazione dell’ art. 21 
del R. decreto-legge 15 novembre 1925, n. 2046, recante provvedimenti per il Com- 
missariato generale dell’ emigrazione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1706.) (G. U., 
1926, No. 196, p. 3690.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1395 : rules for the administration of section 21 of Legislative 
Decree No. 2046 of 15 November 1925 issuing provisions respecting the General 
Emigration Department. Dated 26 May 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 1° luglio 1926, n. 1447 : Aggiunta di una nuova voce alla tabella 
II annessa al regolamento 8 agosto 1908, n. 599, per l’esecuzione della legge sul 
riposo settimanale e festivo nelle aziende industriali. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1743.) (G.U., 1926, No. 200, p. 3831.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1447 to add a new category to Schedule II of Regulations 
No. 599 of 8 August 1908 for the administration of the Act respecting weekly rest 
and holidays in industrial undertakings. Dated 1 July 1926.] 


Decreto ministeriale 12 agosto 1926: Istituzione dell’ Ufficio del lavoro nel 
porto di Napoli. (G. U., 1926, No. 197, p. 3711.) 

[Ministerial Decree : Institution of a labour office in the port of Naples. Dated 
12 August 1926.] 

Regio Decreto 13 agosto 1926, n. 1503: Modificazioni al R. decreto 23 marzo 
1922, n. 387, concernente la istituzione del casellario centrale infortuni. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1819.) (G. U., 1926, No. 211, p. 4043.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1503 to amend Royal Decree No. 387 of 23 March 1922 re- 
specting the institution of a Central Accidents Register. Dated 13 August 1926.] 
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Regio Decreto 13 agosto 1926, n. 1678: Approvazione dello statuto della Cassa. 
nazionale di assicurazione per gli infortuni sul lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 
1984.) (G. U., 1926, No. 235, p. 4489.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1678 to approve the rules of the National Industrial Acci- 
dent Insurance Institution. Dated 13 August 1926.] 

Regio Decreto 20 agosto 1926, n. 1620: Modificazioni ed aggiunie ai Regi 
decreti 14 giugno 1925, n. 884, e 3 gennaio 1926, n. 88, relativi al personale telefo- 
nico. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1929.) (G. U., 1926, No. 223, p. 4248.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1620 to amend and supplement Royal Decrees No. 884 
of 14 June 1925 and No. 88 of 3 January 1926 respecting the staff of the Telephone 
Department. Dated 20 August 1926.] 

Decreto ministeriale 10 settembre 1926: Norme per il funzionamento dell’ 
Ufficio del lavoro portuale di Fiume. (G. U., 1926, No. 228, p. 4331.) 

{Ministerial Decree respecting the carrying on of the Port Labour Office in 
Fiume. Dated 10 September 1926.] 


LATVIA 


Noteikumi par kugniecibas nelaimes gadijumu izmeklesanu. 1926. g. 19. augusta. 
(Valdibas Vestnesis, 1926, g. 25. augusta, p. 1.) 

{Order respecting enquiries in case of maritime accidents. Dated 19 August 
1926.] 

Noteikumi par lauksaimniecibas macibas iestadem. 1926. g. 19. augusta. (Val- 
dibas Vestnesis, 1926, No. 191, p. 1.) 

{Order respecting establishments for agricultural education. Dated 19 August 
1926.] 

Pargrozijumi un papildinajumi likuma par biedribam savienibam un politis- 
kam organizacijam. 1926. g. 9. septembri. (Lik., 1926, 16. burtnica, No. 124, p. 385.) 

{Amendments of and additions to the Act respecting associations and polit- 
ical organisations. Dated 9 September 1926. (Superseded by Act of 30 Septem- 
ber 1926).] 

Notecikumi par tirdzniecibas kugu personalu. 1926. g. 20. septembri. (Valdibas 
Vestnesis, 1926, No. 211, p. 3.) 

{Order respecting persons employed on merchant vessels. Dated 20 September 
1926.) 

Pargrozijums agraras reformas likuma. 1926. g. 8. oktobri. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 
1926, No. 228, p. 1.) 

{Amendment of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 8 October 1926.] 


LIECHTENSTEIN 


Zivilgesetzbuch. Dritter Teil. Das Personen- und Geselischafisrecht. Vom 
40. Januar 1926. (Liechtensteinisches Landesgesetzblatt, 1926, No. 4.) 


LITHUANIA 


Ligoniu kasu istatymo pakeitimas. (V. Z. Nr. 227, eil. 1476.) 1926 m. rugséje 
men. 28 d. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 237, p. 1.) 
{Amendment of the Sick Funds Act. Dated 28 September 1926.] 
Uzsienio pasams duoti taisyklés. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1926, No. 234, p. 2.) 
jInstructions respecting the issue of passports. (Dated 18 August 1926).] 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 21 aofit 1926 portant modification de l'article 4 de 
rarrété grand-ducal du 21 aotit 1923 concernant l’embauchage d’ouvriers de natio- 
nalité étrangére. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 21. August 1926, wodurch Artikel 4 des Grossh. Besch- 
lusses vom 21. August 1923 tiber dic Ejinstellung von Arbeitern auslandischer 
Nationalitat abgeandert wird. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 34, p. 617.) 
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Arrété grand-ducal du 21 aofit 1926, concernant la majoration des traitements 
et salaires du personne] des-chemins de fer luxembourgeois. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 35, p. 633.) 

Arrété. grand-ducal du 25 aodt 1926, portant fixation du maximum du salairé 
normal en matiére d’assurance-maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 25. August 1926, betreffend Festsetzung des Héchst- 
grundlohnes in Sachen der Krankenversicherung. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 38, p. 717.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 6 octobre 1926, portant modification du statut du per- 
sonnel des chemins de fer luxembourgeois. (Mémorial, 1926, No. 46, p.: p. 799.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 16 octobre 1926 concernant la constitution d’Unions d 
Caisses, en exécution de l’article 39 de la loi du 17 décembre 1925. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 16. Oktober 1926 betreffend den Zusammenschluss der 
Krankenkassen zu Verbanden in Ausfiihrung des Artikels 39 des Gesetzes von 
17. Dezember 1925. 

(Mémorial, 1926, No. 50, p. 819.) 
















NETHERLANDS 








Laws.‘ 


Wet van den 10den Juni 1926, houdende voorbehoud der bevoegdheid tot 
toetreding tot het ontwerp-verdrag van Genéve betrefflende de toepassing van den 
wekelijkschen rustdag in de industrie. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 184.) 

{Act to reserve the right to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention concerning the 
application of the weekly rest in industrial establishments. Dated 10 June 1926.} 

Wet van den 10den Juni 1926, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdray 
van Genéve, betreffende het verplicht geneeskundig onderzoek van kinderen en 
jeugdige personen, werkzaam aan boord van schepen. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 186.) 

{Act to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention concerning the compulsory medica! 
examination of children and young persons employed at sea. Dated 10 June 1926.} 

Wet van den 10den Juni 1926, betreffende voorbehoud der bevoegdheid toi 
toetreding tot het ontwerp-verdrag van Genéve betrefiende het gebruik van lood- 
wit in verstoffen. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 187.) 

[Act to reserve the right to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention concerning the 
use of white lead in painting. Dated 10 June 1926.] 

Wei van den 10den Juni 1926, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdrag 
van Genéve betreffende de schadeloosstelling voor ongevallen in den landbouw. 
(Staatsblad, 1926, No. 188.) 

[Act to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention respecting compensation for acci- 
dents in agriculture. Dated 10 June 1926.] 

Wet van den 10den Juni 1926, houdende goedkeuring van het ontwerp-verdrag 
van Genéve betreffende het recht van vereeniging en vergadering van landarbei- 
ders. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 189.) 

{Act to ratify the Geneva Draft Convention concerning the rights of associa- 
tion and combination of agricultural workers. Dated 10 June 1926.] 

Wet van den 30sten Juli 1926, tot wijziging van artikel 20 der Invaliditeitswet. 
(Staatsblad, 1926, No. 246.) 

{Act to amend section 20 of the Invalidity Act. Dated 30 July 1926.] 

Wet van den 30sten Juli 1926, tot uitvoering van artikel 4, eerste lid, der Ouder- 
domswet 1919 en nadere vaststelling van de middelen voor de dekking van de uit 
te keeren renten, bedoeld bij de artikelem 28 en 37 der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staats- 
blad, 1926, No. 247.) 

{Act in pursuance of section 4, subsection (1) of the Old-Age Act, 1919, fixing 
the resources necessary to cover the pensions payable under sections 28 and 37 
of the Old-Age Act, 1919. Dated 30 July 1926.] 





































Orders. 

Resluit, No. 327, van den 7den September 1926, bepalende de bekendmaking 
in het Staatsblad van de ontwerp-verdragen betrefiende ; 1° de schadeloosstelling 
voor ongevallen in den landbouw ; en 2° het recht van vereeniging en vergadering 
van landarbeiders, aangenommen in de in 1921 te Genéve gehouden derde zitting 
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der Algemeene Conferentie van de vertegenwoordigers der Leden van de Inter- 
nationale Organisatie van den Arbeid van den Volkenbond (Staatsblad, 1926, 
Nos. 188 en 189). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 327.) 

{Decree No. 327 to promulgate in the Staatsblad the Draft Conventions concern- 
ing : (1) workmen’s compensation in agriculture, (2) right of association and com- 
bination of agricultural workers, adopted at the Third Session of the General 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations, 
held in Geneva in 1921. Dated 7 September 1926.] 

* Besluit van den 18den September 1926, tot nadere wijziging van het Werk- 
tijdenbesluit voor fabrieken of werkplaatsen 1923 (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 442), 
laatstelijk gewijzigd bij het Koninklijk besluit van 4 Maart 1926 (Staatsblad, 
No. 38). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 337.) 

[Decree to further amend the Hours of Work for Factories and Workplaces 
Decree, 1923 (Staatsblad, 1923, No. 442), as last amended by Royal Decree of 
4 March 1926 (Staatsblad, No. 38). Dated 18 September 1926.] 

* Besluit van den 16den October 1926 houdende bekendmaking van den 
tekst van het Werktijdenbesluit voor fabrieken of werkplaatsen 1923, zooals dit 
sedert is gewijzigd. (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 359.) 

{Decree to promulgate the text of the Hours of Work Decree for Factories and 
Workplaces, 1923, as subsequently amended. Dated 16 October 1926.] 


NORWAY 


Lov Nr. 2 um motorvogner. Den 20 februar 1926. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1926, 
No. 7, p. 62.) 

{Act No. 2 respecting motor vehicles. Dated 20 February 1926.] 

* Lov om forandring i lov om lukningstid for utsalgssteder av 25 juli 1913 nr. 5. 
1 juli 1926, Nr. 7. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1926, No. 27, p. 356.) 

{Act No. 7 to amend Act No. 5 of 25 July 1913 respecting shop closing hours. 
Dated 1 July 1926.] 

* Lov om forandringeri lov om sykeforsikring av 6 august 1915 med tilleggs- 
jover. 1 juli [1926], Nr. 8. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1926, No. 27, p. 357.) 

{Act No. 8 to amend the Sickness Insurance Act of 6 August 1915 together 
with the supplementary Acts. Dated 1 July 1926.] 

Kongelig resolusjon, 17 september 1926, hvorved bestemmes, at lov om arbeids- 
tvister av 6 august 1915 i sin helhet skal gjelde for Svalbard. (Norsk Lovtidende, 
1926, No. 38, p. 481.) 

{Royal Resolution providing that the Act of 6 August 1915 respecting labour 
disputes shall apply in its entirety to Svalbard (Spitzbergen). Dated 17 Septem- 
ber 1926.] 

POLAND 
Laws. 

Ustawa z dnia 1 lipca 1926 r. o stosunkach susbowych nauczycieli. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1926, No. 92, poz. 530, p. 1011.) 

{Act respecting the contract of employment of teachers. Dated 1 July 1926.] 

Ustawa z dnia 23 lipca 1926 r. o zasilkach dla osob, ktorym niemieckie insty- 
tucje wstrzymaly renty z tytulu ubezpieczen spolecznych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, 
No. 83, poz. 464, p. 916.) 

[Act respecting allowances to persons to whom German institutions have sus- 
pended the payment of social insurance pensions. Dated 23 July 1926.] 

* Ustawa z dnia 5 sierpnia 1926 r. zmieniajaca art. 1 ustawy z dnia 30 lipca 
1925 r. (Dz. U.R.P. No. 86 poz. 591) o zmianie pierwszego ustepu art. 22 ustawy 
zdnia 2 lipea 1924 r. w przedmiocie pracy mlodocianych i kobiet (Dz. U.R.P. No. 65 
poz. 636). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 93, poz. 538, p. 1036.) 

[Act to amend section 1 of the Act of 30 July 1925 to amend the first paragraph 
of section 22 of the Act of 2 July 1924 respecting the employment of women and 
young persons. Dated 5 August 1926.] 


Orders. 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 lutego 1926 r, 
W porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem 
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Spraw Wojskowych, Ministrem Kolei i Ministrem Robot Publiczny¢h © pdstepo- 
waniu zakladow pracy przy sciaganiu wkladek na rzecz funduszu beztobocia. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 18, poz. 113, p. 210.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, Industry and Commerce, War, Communications, and Publi¢ 
Works, respecting the procedure of establishments in connection with the collec: 
tion of contributions for the unemployment fund. Dated 5 February 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Ministren 
Sprawiedliwosci, Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych i Ministrem Skarbu z dnia 
12 ezerwea 1926 r. o rozciagnieciu na obszar Spisza i Orawy, nalezacy do Rzeczy- 
pospolitej Polskiej, mocy obowiazujacej rozporzadzen w sprawie zalatwiania 
zatargow zbiorowych pomiedzy pracodawcami a pracownikami rolnymi. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1926, No. 66, poz. 393, p. 769.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Justice, the Interior, and Finance, to extend to the parts of the terri- 
tory of Spisza and Orawa which belong to Poland the operation of the Orders re 
specting the settlement of collective disputes between employers and agricultural 
workers. Dated 12 June 1926.] 


Oswiadezenie rzadowe z dnia 25 czerwca 1926 roku w sprawie wymiany doku 
mentow ratyfikacyjnych Konwencji miedzy Rzeczapospolita Polska a Rzesza 
Niemiecka o ulatwieniach w malym ruchu granicznym, podpisanej w Gdansku 
dnia 30 grudnia 1924 roku. (Ustawa ratyfikacyjna zostala opublikowana w Nrze 
78 Dziennika Ustaw Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej z 1925 roku, poz. 544.) (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1926, No. 65, poz. 384, p. 754.) 

[Declaration of the Government respecting the exchange of instruments of 
ratification of the Convention between Poland and Germany respecting facilities 
tor local frontier communications, signed at Sony on 30 December 1924. Dated 
25 June 1926.} 

Rozporzadzenie Ministrow Spraw Wojskowych, Skarbu oraz Pracy i Opieki 
Spolecznej z dnia 5 lipca 1926 r. zmieniajace niektore postanowienia rozporzadzenia 
wykonaczego Ministra Spraw Wojskowych, Ministra Skarbu i Ministra Pracy i 
Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 10 stycznia 1923 r. do ustawy z dnia 18 marca 1921 r. o 
zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych i ich rodzin, oraz o zaopatrzeniu rodzin po 
poleglych i zmartych, ktorych smiere znajduje sie w zwiazku przyczynowym ze 
sluzba wojskowa, tudziez do ustawy z dnia 4 sierpnia 1922 r., zmieniajacej niektore 
postanowienia ustawy z dnia 18 marca 1921 r. 0 zaopatrzeniu inwalidow wojennych 
i ich rodzin, oraz 6 zaopatrzeniu rodzin po poleglych i zmarlych, ktorych smierc 
znajduje sie w zwiazku przyczynowym ze sluzba wojskowa (Dz. U.R.P. z. roku 
1923 No. 20, poz. 132). (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 68, poz. 403, p. 788.) 

{Order of the Ministers of War, Finance, and Labour and Social Welfare to 
amend in certain respects the Order of the Ministers of War, Finance, and. Labour 
and Social Welfare of 10 January 1923, issued under the Act of 18 March 1921, 
respecting the relief of disabled ex-service men and their families and of thé families 
pf soldiers killed or deceased where death is due to reasons connected with mili- 
tary service, and under the Act of 4 August 1922 to amend certain provisions of 
the Act of 18 March 1921 respecting the relief of disabled cx-service mén ‘and 
their families and of the families of soldiers killed or deceased where death is dué 
to reasons connected with military service. Dated 5 July 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 5 lipea 1926 r. wydane 
wW porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu oraz Ministrem Rolnictwa i 
Dobr Panstwowych o zmianie rozporzadzen, dotyczacych podzialu na okregi i 
obwody inspekeji pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 82, poz. 454, p. 910.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Weifare, issued in agreement with 
the Minister of Commerce and Industry and the Minister of Agriculture and State 
Lands, to amend. the Orders respecting the division of the labour inspection service 
into regions and districts. Dated 5 July 1926.] 

Obwieszezenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 11 sierpnia 1926 r. o 
sprostowaniu bledu w rozporzadzeniu Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznejzdnia 
24 marca 1926 r. w sprawie przepisow wyberezych dla kas chorych. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1926, No. 89, poz. 515, p. 1002.) — 
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| Notification of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to cerrect an erra- 
tum in the Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare of 24 March 1926 
respecting rules for electoral procedure for sick funds. Dated 11 August 1926.| 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczpospolitej z dnia 13 sierpnia 1926 r. o cudzo- 
ziemcach. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 83, poz. 465, p. 918.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic respecting aliens. Dated 13 August 
1926, | 


Silesia 

Rozporzadzenie Minisira Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 1. marea 1926 r. w 
sprawic nadania mocy obowiazujacej orzeczeniu Komisji Pojednawezo-Rozjemeczej 
w Katowicach z dnia 29. styeznia 1926 r. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1926, No. 6, 
poz. 9, p. 21.) » 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to declare generally bind- 
ing the decision of 29 January 1926 of the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission 
in Kattowitz (concerning the increase of the remuneration of non-manual workers 
in the mining and metal industries). Dated 1 March 1926.4 


PORTUGAL 


Diploma legislativo colonial No. 108 (decreto) : Aprova o modus vivendi sobre 
mao de obra celebrado entre os governos das provincias de Angola e de £40 ‘Icrée 
Principe, e assinado em Loanda em 28 de Abril de 1926. (Didrio do Govéino, 1626, 
J. Série, No. 137, p. 626.) 

{Colonial Decree No. 108 to approve the arrangement between the Governors 
ef the provinces of Angola and Sao Tomé and Principe, signed at Loanda on 
28 April 1926, respecting the supply of labourers.] 

Decreto No. 12249: Altera a redaccaéo dos artigos 58°, 59°, 60° e 61° do Cédigo 
Penal e Disciplinar da Marinha Mercante, de 4 de Julho de 1864. 2 de Setembro 
de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, I. Série, No. 194, p..1200.) 

{Decree No. 12249 to amend the text of sections 58, 59, 60, and 61 of the Penal 
and Disciplinary Code for the Mercantile Marine of 4 July 1864. Dated 2 Septem- 
ber 1926.] 

Decreto No. 12383, estabelece as condicées de seguranca da navegacao. 27 de 
Setembro de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, No. 215, p. 1419.) 

|Decree No. 12383 to prescribe safety conditions for navigation. Dated 27 Sep 
tember 1926.] 

Decreto No. 12412: Introduz uma rubrica sobre Jagares de azeite na tabela I 
do regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, apro- 
vado pelo decreto No. 8364, 28 de Setembro de 1926. (Diario do Govérno, 1926, 
No. 219, p. 1446.) 

{Decree No. 12412: addition of a heading respecting oil presses in Schedule } 
of the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious industries approved by 
Decree No. 8364 (of 25 August 1922). Dated 28 September 1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Decizie No, 13520, Ministrului Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale, din 
19. Maiu 1926, privitoare la repaosul duminical acordat salariatilor din cofetarii. 
(Buletinul Muncii, 1926, No. 4-5-6, p. 331.) 

[Decision No. 13520 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insur- 
ance respecting the Sunday rest ef employees in confectioners’ establishments. 
Dated 19 May 1926.] 

Regulamentul institutiilor hidro-minerale si climatice. 31. August 1926. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1916, No. 205, p. 14019.) 

{Regulations for health resorts (mineral springs and climatic centres). Dated 
31 August 1926.] 


SALVADOR 


* Ley de Proteccion a los Empleados de Comercio. 10 de junio de 1926. (Diario 
de} Salvador, 15 de junio de 1926.) 
{Act for the protection of commercial employees. Dated 10 June 1926.| 
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Decreto': Apruébase el Decreto por el cual se éstablece el registro de ciudadanos 
chinos.'' 13 de abril de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 81, p. 641.) 

[Decree to approve the Decree (of 28 November 1925) providing for the establish- 
ment of a register of Chinese citizens. Dated 13 April 1926.] 

Decreto : Es obligatorio que en las empresas y compafiias nacionales o extran- 
jeras agricolas, industriales y comerciales, establecidas en el pais, el personal de 
empleados debe estar formado por el 80% de salvadorefios. 24 de mayo de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 120, p. 949.) 

[Decree to provide that not less than 80 per cent. of the staff employed by agri- 
cultural, industrial and commercial undertakings or companies established in the 
country shall be nationals of Salvador. Dated 24 May 1926.] 

Decreto : En toda propiedad rural donde vivan veinte o mas colonos analfabe- 
tos, se establecer4 una escuela elemental rudimentaria. 26 de mayo de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 119, p. 941.) 

[Decree to provide for the establishment of an elementary school on every 
rural property on which twenty or more illiterate persons (over 18 years of age) 
are living. Dated 26 May 1926.] 

Decreto : Ley para la Construccién y Alquiler de Casas Baratas. 11 de junio 
de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 130, p. 1029.) 

[Decree : Act respecting construction and rents of cheap houses. Dated 11 June 
1926.] 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Act to amend section 234 of the Act of 31 July 1923 respecting civil servants 
and other state employees. Dated 25 July 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 172- 
XLVIILI.) 

Regulations for intermediate agricultural schools. Dated 1% April 1926. (Siuz 
bene Novine, 1926, No. 126-XXXIIL.) 

Regulations respecting procedure in case of accidents in the air service and tlhe 
insurance of employees making service flights. Dated 10 June 1926. (Stuzbene 
Novine, 1926, No. 159-XLIII.) 

Regulations respecting post-office motor traffic in the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. Dated 12 June 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 167- 
XLVI.) 

Amendment of the regulations [of 23 June 1925] for the administration of the 
Housing Act. Dated 8 July 1926. (Sluzbene Novine 1926, No. 157-XLII.) 

Amendments of and supplements to the order [of 16 March 1926] respecting 
the distribution of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes into ten labour 
inspection districts, eight steam boiler inspection districts, and two navigation 
inspection districts. Dated 13 July 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 163-XLIV.) 

Resolution No. 26156 of the Minister for Agrarian Reform respecting the 
transport free of charge of agricultural settlers and their effects. Dated 24 July 
1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 196-LIIL.) 

Regulations for the administration of Resolution No. 26156, dated 24 July 
1926, of the Minister for Agrarian Reform, respecting the transport free of charge 
of agricultural settlers and their effects and respecting the method of payment 
of their transport on the state railways and vessels belonging to the state or on 
railways or vessels belonging to private persons. Dated 25 August 1926. (Stuz 
bene Novine, 1926, No. 196-LIIT.) 

* Order with force of law to regulate the relations between journalists and 
newspaper proprietors. Dated 25 September 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, 
No, 219-LVIL.) 

SPAIN 


* Real decreto-ley relativa al trabajo a domicilio. 26 de julio de 1926. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1926, No. 212, p. 731.) 

[Legislative Decree respecting home work. Dated 26 July 1926.] 

* Real decreto-ley aprobando el Cédigo de Trabajo. 23 de agosto de 1926. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 244, p. 1298; No. 245, p. 1322; No. 246, pp, 1359- 
1370.) 
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[Legislative Decree to approve the Labour Code. Dated 23 August 1926. 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento provisional para la aplicacién del Esta- 
tuto de Ensefianza Industrial de 31 de octubre de 1924, a las escuelas provinciales, 
municipales y privadas. 18 de junio de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 175, 
p. 1756.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the provisional regulations for the apptication to 
provincial, municipal, and private schools of the Regulations of 31 October 1924 
concerning industrial education. Dated 18 June 1926.] 

Real orden disponiendo que por una Comisién especial constituida en la forma 
que se indica se proceda a la redaccién de un texto en que se refundan las disposi- 
ciones legales relativas a la Reglamentacién del trabajo y a la Organizacién admi- 
nistrativa para la aplicacién de tales reglamentos. 27 de septiembre de 1926. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 275, p. 57.) 

{Royal Order to set up a special commission, instituted as provided in the 
Order, to draw up a text consolidating the statutory measures respecting the regu- 
lation of labour and administration of the said measures. Dated 27 September 
1926.] 

Real decreto modificando en la torma que se indica la regla primera del articulo 
9° del Reglamento elelectoral, de Vocales del Consejo del Trabajo, aprobado por 
Real decreto de 5 de marzo de 1926. 11 de octubre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1926, No. 285, p. 210.) 

[Royal Decree to amend as indicated provision 1 of section 9 of the Election 
Regulations for members of the Labour Council, approved by Royal Decree of 
5 March 1926. Dated 11 October 1926.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento por que se ha de regir la tercera Seccion 
de Pensiones y Jubilaciones de la ‘* Real Institucién Cooperativa para Funcionarios 
del Estado’. 11 de octubre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 288, p. 253.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the regulations for the third section (Pensions and 
Superannuation Allowances) of the Royal Co-operative Institution for Civil Ser- 
vants. Dated 11 October 1926.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. socialstyrelsens kungérelse angaende formular fér anmalan om blyfér- 
giftning inom maleriyrjet. Den 30 juni 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, 
No. 387, p. 765.) 

{Notification of the Board of Social Affairs respecting the forms for the decla- 
ration of cases of lead poisoning in the painting industry. Dated 30 June 1926.] 

* Kungl. Maj:ts forordning med nirmare foéreskrifter rérande tillampningen 
av lagen om arbetstiden a svenska fartyg (sjérarbetstidslagen). Den 13 juli 1926. 
(Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1926, No. 399, p. 817.) 

{Royal Order issuing further provisions respecting the application of the Hours 
of Work Act on Swedish vessels (Maritime Hours of Work Act). Dated 13 July 
1926.] 

Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse om évervakande av utlinningar i riket (Nr 411). 
Den 4 september 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 411, p. 897.) 

[Royal Notification No. 411 respecting the supervision of aliens in the King- 
dom. Dated 4 September 1926.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété fédéral sur les prestations de la Confédération en cas d’invalidité, de vieil- 
lesse ou de mort des professeurs de |’ Ecole polytechnique fédérale. Du 1¢** octobre 
1926. (Feuille fédérale, 1926, No. 40, p. 553.) 

Bundesbeschluss tiber die Leistungen des Bundes bei Invaliditat, Alter und 
Tod der Professoren der Eidgenéssischen Hochschule. Vom 1. Oktober 1926 
(Bundesblatt, 1926, No. 40, p. 525.) 


Basle 
* Gesetz betreflend Versicherung gegen die Folgen der Arbeitsiosigkeit. Vom 
11. Februar 1926. 
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Gesetz betreffend die Ausrichtung von Beitrigen an die Wohnungsauslagen 
kinderreicher Familien. Vom 4. November 1926. (Kantons-Blatt, 1926, No. 37, 
p. 207.) 

Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz betreffend Versicherung gegen die Folgen 
der Arbeitslosigkeit. Vom 2. November 1926. (Kantons-Blatt, 1926, No. 37, 
p. 209.) 

Grossratsbeschluss betreffend Ausrichtung einer einmaligen Winterunterstit- 
zung an arbeitslose Kantonseinwohner. Vom 4. November 1926. (iXantons-Blatt. 
1926, No. 37, p. 207.) 

Berne 

* Gesetz betreffend die Beitragsleistung an die Arbeiislosenkassen. Von 
3. Februar 1926. 

Loi sur Vallocation de subventions aux caisses d’assurance-chomage. Du 
3 février 1926. 

* Gesetz iiber den Warenhandel, das Wandergewerbe und den Marktverkelrr. 
Vom 17. Marz 1926. 

Loi sur le commerce des marchandises, les industries ambulantes ainsi que les 
foires et marchés. Du 17 mars 1926. 


Soleure 
* Gesetz betreffend die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 27. Mai 1926. In de 
Volksabstimmung angenommen aim 31. Oktober 1926. 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY 


* An Ordinance to make further provision for the regulation of the relations 
between employers and native servants. No. 11. Dated 25 June 1926. (Supple 
ment No. 1 to the Tanganyika Territory Gazette, Vol. VII, No. 27, dated 25 Jun 
1926.) 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Government Notice No. 1445 issued by the Department of the Interior : Amend- 
ments in Public Service Regulations [under the Public Service and Pensions Aci, 
1923]. Dated 16 August 1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, 
Vol. LXV, No. 1574, p. 353.) 

Government Notice No. 1602: Regulations under the Miners’ Phthisis Acis 
Consolidation Act, 1925. Dated 10 September 1926. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXV, No. 1578, p. 511.) 


Orange Free State 

Ordinance to further amend the Teachers’ Pensions Ordinance No. 8 of 1920. 
No. 10 of 1926. Assented to 30 July 1926. Took effect 6 August 1926. 

Ordonnansie tot verdere wysiging van die Onderwysers Pensioen Ordonnansic, 
No. 8 van 1920. No. 10 van 1926. Goedgekeur 30 Julie, 1926. In werking getree 
6 August, 1926. 

(Ordonances, 1926, No. 10, pp. 48-49.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley : Se determina e] personal con derecho a acogerse a los beneficios que or'i- 
ginaron la creacién de la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados y Obreros 
de los Servicios Publicos y se fija plazo para iniciar gestiones. 30 de agosto de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6099, p. 579.) 

{Act specifying the employees entitled to benefits from the superannuation 
and pensions fund for wage-earning and salaried employees in the public services 
and fixing a time limit within which the persons concerned must establish their 
claim. Dated 30 August 1926.] 


VENEZUELA 
* Ley sobre Pesca de Perlas. 29 de mayo de 1926. (Gaceta Oficial, 1926. 


No. 15947, p. 65925.) 
[Act respecting pearl fishing. Dated 29 May 1926.] 


Cédigo penal. 6 de julio de 1926. (Gaceta Oficial, 17 de agosto de 1926.) 
{Penal Code. Promulgated 6 July 1926.] 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International I abeour Cifice. Jniernationel. Labour Directory 1925. Part VIL. 
Miscellaneous International Qrgan.saticns. Geneva, 1926. 8 pp. Gd.; 15 cents. 


League of Nations. Economie and Financial Section. Memorandum on Produc- 
tion and Trade. Submitted to the Preparatory Committee for the International 
Economic Conference. Publications of the League of Nations: I]. Economic and 
Financial 1926. I1, 52. Geneva, 1926. 47 pp. 1s. 6d., $0.40. 


Bureau international de la Paix. Le X XI V° Congrés universel de la Paix, Paris, 
Palais de la Sorbonne, 1-6 septembre 1925. Documents officiels. Paris, Délégation 
permanente des sociétés francaises de la Paix; Geneva, Bureau international 
de la Paix, 1926. 288 pp. 

Proceedings of the twenty-fourth World. Peace Cengress held in Paris, 1-1 
September 1925. 


International Painters’ Seeretariat. Fifteenth International Report oj the National 
Societies of Painters and Similar Trades for te Year 1925. Hamburg, 1926. 31 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 


Senado de ia Nacion. Comision de legislation. Asociaciones yremiales de Tra- 
bujadores. Informe de la Comision de Legislacion en el proyecta de ley sobre la materia. 
Por el Senador Mario Bravo. Buenos Aires, 1926. 57 pp. 

Report of the Legislative Committee of the Senate on the Bil) relating to the 
recognition of workers’ organisations, submitted by Mr. Mario Bravo, and based on 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. . 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night between 3 and 4 April 1921. Part XXIX._ I[nler- 
censal Demography. Melbourne, 1926. Pp. 2015-2174. 2s. 6d. 


~-- Labour Report, 1925. No. 16. Melbourne, 1926. 167 pp. 


Royal Commission on National Insuranee. Second Progress Report: Unemploy 
ment, .Melbourne, Government Printer, 1926. 43 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The Commission draws attention to the absence of any complete and detailed 
statistics of unemployment in Australia, but concludes that the evidence available 
is sufficient to indicate recurrent unemployment in some industries at certain 
periods of the year. It enumerates briefly the various causes of unemployment 
and describes the various forms of relief at present available for the unemployed, 
including the unemployment insurance scheme in the State of Queensland. As a 
means of preventing unemployment it advocates a national co-ordinated system 
of employment exchanges, the collection of detailed statistics on the volume and 
incidence of unemployment, the organisation of the State public works programmes 
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to provide for expansion in periods of unemployment, and the development of an 
extensive system of technical training. For this purpose it recommends the con- 
stitution of an Unemployment Council comprising representatives of the Govern- 
ment, employers’ organisations, and the trade unions. With regard to unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Commission simply recommends that “‘a system of insurance 
against unemployment be instituted to meet those risks which are found to be 
unavoidable and where assistance to necessitous cases is warranted’’. A conspectus 
of Acts in various countries relating to unemployment insurance and employment 
exchanges is appended to the report. 


Superannuation Fund Management Board. Fourth Report for the year ended 
30 June 1926. Melbourne, 1926. 19 pp. 9d. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Department of Ayrieulture. What the Department is doing for Farmers. Sydney, 
Govt. Printer, 1925. 47 pp. ; 

A complete account of the experimental, propaganda, and educational work 
controlled by the New South Wales Department of Agriculture. which was founded 
in 1890. Of interest is the statement as to the growth of the Agricultural Bureau, 
an organisation with local branches spreading throughout the greater part of the 
State ; it is designed to bring the farming community into direct touch with the 
official research or other work undertaken by the officers of the Department, and 
to promote co-operative activities and social improvements. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Justice. (a) Fortieth Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Building Societies, and Industrial and Provident Societies, containing a General 
Review of Friendly Societies in Queensland, Lists of Societies, etc., to 30 September 
1925, and Financial and Numerical Statements for the year 1924, Brisbane, 1925. 
20 pp. 8d. (6) Forty-first Report of the Registrar of Friendly Societies, etc. to 37 


Murch 1926, and Financial and Numerical Statements for the half-year ended 30 June 
1925, Brisbane, 1926. 21 pp. 9d. 


Department of Publie Lands. Annual Report for the Year 1925. Brisbane, Guvt, 
Printer, 1926. 116 pp., tables and maps. 4s. 6d. 

Deals with all forms of settlement and occupation in Queensland, and gives full 
statistics, together with extracts from reports of district land commissioners. 
Especially interesting are the powers taken under the new Land Acts Amendment 
Act of 1925 to declare forfeiture of a Crown tenancy where the holding is not kept 
free of noxious plants, showing a conception of the land areas of the country as a 
public asset and not merely as a private investment. 


—— Repart to 30 June 1926 by the Under-Secretary jor Public Lands under 
** The Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 1917 to 1920”. Brisbane, 1926. 5 pp. 
3d. 


Devartmenut of Public Works. Unemoloyment Couneill. Third Annual Report 
.on Oreralions under the Unemoloyed Workers Insurance Act of 1922. Brisbane, 
Government Printer, 1926. 16 pp., diagrams. 2s. 

A considerable increase in expenditure on benefit was occasioned during the 
vear by the closing of a large gold mine and by the drought in the north and west 
of the State. A large part of the report is devoted to the problems of casual 
and intermittent employment, which is very prevalent in Queensland, largely 
owing to the seasonal nature of the primary industries. Interesting figures are 
given showing the relative amount of benefit paid in different industries and the 
periols over which benefit was drawn, as well as the regular financial and other 
returas. Fuller information concerning the report was published in Industrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XX, No. 8, 22 November 1926. 


Office of the Chief Inspector of Machinery. Report of the Chief Inspector of 
Michinery, Scaffolding and Weights and Measures for the year ended 30 June 
1926. Brisbane, 1926. 15pp. 6d. 
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State Childreu Department. Annual Report for the Year 1925. Brisbane, 1926, 
14 pp. 6d: 

Deals with child welfare work in a number of State and other institutions under 
the control of the State Children Department. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australian School of Mines and Industries. Annuai Report jor 1925 and 
Prospectus for 1926. Adelaide, Govt. Printer, 1926. 308 pp., illustr. 


TASMANIA 


Mines Department. Report oj the Secretary for Mines for year ending 31 December 
1925, including Reports of Inspectors of Mines, Government Geologists, Government 
Chemist and Assayer, Mount Cameron Water Board, etc. Hobart, 1926. 31 pp. 


BELGIUM 


Ministére de P Agriculture. Administration de l’ Agriculture et de l Horticulture. 
Rapport sur la situation de l’agriculture pendant l'année 1925. Publications du 
Service des Associations et de la Statistique, No. 42. Brussels, 1926. 10 pp. 


Report on the position of agriculture in Belgium during 1925. 


BRAZIL 


Departamento da Crean¢a. Primeiro Congresso Brasileiro de Proteccao & Infancia 
(Sob o patrocinio de Exmo. Sr. Presidente da Republica) Realisado de 27 de Agosto a 
& de Setembro de 1922 por occasiao das festas do Centenario da Independencia. 7° 

3oletim-1926. Theses officiaes, Memorias e Conclusoes. Rio de Janeiro, 1926. 
1051 +- vir pp. 

Report of the first Congress on Child Care and Protection held in Brazil, at Rio 
de Janeiro, 27 August to 5 September 1922, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the centenary of independence. The report is prepared by Dr. Moncorso FILno, 
who describes the work of chila protection in Brazil. The volume is in five parts 
devoted respectively to : sociology and legislation ; assistance : education ; medical 
care ; and hygiene. 


CANADA 


Department of Agriculture. Dominion Experimental Farms. Keport of the Direc- 
‘or for the year ending 31 March 1926. Ottawa, 1926. 90 pp. 

Dominion Bureau of Statisties. General Statisties Branch, Tlie Canada Year 
Book 1925. The Official Statistical Annual of the Resources, History, Institutions, 
and Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion. Ottawa, 1926. xxx1 -+ 1080 pp., 
map. 


CHILE 


Ministerio de Higiene, Asistencia, Prevision social y Trabajo. Seccion Interna- 
cional, Biblioteca y Publicaciones. La Organizacién sindical en Chile, y Otros 
Estudios Sociales. By Moises Postetre Troncoso. Santiago, 1926. 191 pp. 

The work of Mr. Poblete Troncoso, Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of 
Health, Social Assistance anu Welfare and Labour, on trade wnion organisation 
in Chile, is in four parts dealing respectively with freedom of association, organisa- 
tion of mutual benefit societies, health insurance, and the work of women and 
children. 

The first part includes a reprint of Chile’s reply to the questionnaire ol the 
International Labour Office on workers’ freedom of association. , After some 
general considerations, the author describes the development of trade unions in 
Chile from 1853 to 1925. There are now 600 workers’ organisations with a total 
membership of over 90,000. Mr. Troncoso then examines the technical organisation 
of mutual benefit societies, compulsory health insurance, and labour conditions of 
women and children. He describes the development of social insurance during 
recent years, and analyses the Chilean law relating to the subject, comparing it 
with the laws of other countries. He dwells more particularly on the economit 
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aspects of compulsory insurance and examines the position of mutual benelit 
societies in regard to the new law. This last part of Mr. Troncoso’s work was 
presented in the form of a report to the Pan-American Congress for Child Welfare 


held at Santiago in 1924. 
DENMARK 


_ Danish Ministry ior Foreign Aifairs and Danish Statistical Department. Denmar/: 
1926. Copenhagen, Dyva and Jeppesen, 1926. 323 pp. 

The year-book — of which this is the third edition — contains, in addition to 
the usual data supplied concerning the Government, Parliament, administration, 
justice, public finance, the diplomatic and consular services, elc., sections on the 
Jand and the people, education and scientific institutions, and Danish trade and 
industry (particularly agriculture). The information furnished is concise and up to 
date. <A section on social conditions surveys the protection of workers, relations 
between workers and employers, public relief and social insurance, housing, tem- 
perance legislation, etc. Among the special articles which complete this edition 
of the year-book, mention may be made of a description of the Danish Statistica! 
Department and its publications, a survey of economic conditions and the money 
market in 1925, and an article on the fight against tuberculosis. 


ESTHONIA 


Riigi Statistika Keskhiiroo (Bureau Central de Statistique de P Esthonie). (a) 
Eesti Pollumajandus 1925.  Statisliline Aastaraamat IV (1 V°® Annuaire de la 
statistique agricole 1925). Tallinn, 1926. 201 pp. 

(b) 1925 a. Pollumajandusliku Uleskirjutuse Andmed (Résultats du recen- 
sement agricole. de 1925). Tallinn, 1926. 219 pp. 

As usual, the headings of the chapters and of the numerous statistical tables in 
these publications are given in French as well as in Esthonian. The first includes a 
detailed and valuable section on the wages of agricultural workers, classified as 


permanent, seasonal, and day workers, and as herdsmen. Wages are shown 
according to age group and to season of the year, and a distinction is made between 
eash wages and wages in kind, 

The second publication deals with the size of farms and farm areas (arable, 
grass, forest, etc.). Different types of ownership and tenure are distinguished. Crop 
and stock statistics follow; also detailed statistics on agricultural machinery 
existing on each class of farm. 


FRANCE 

Conseil général de la Seine. Oifice départemental du placement et de la statis- 
tique du travail. Le fonctionnement de 0 Office départemental du placement et de la 
statistique du travail et organisation des secours de ché6mage dans le Département 
de la Seine pendant année 1925. Rapport présenté au Conseil général de la Seine 
par Henri SeELuier et Emile DeEsLaNpnes. Paris, Imprimerie municipale, 1926. 
vir -+- 287 pp. 

Detailed account of recent developments and activities of the Departmental! 
Employment and Statistical Office of the Seine. The Office placed nearly 300,000 
workers during 1925. The texts of laws, decrees and circulars relating to the 
placing of workers in France are given in the appendix. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Education. England and Wales, Technical Schools and Schools of Ait, 
List 111, 1922-1923, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1925. 74 pp. 4s. 


A list of the more important technical schools and of the schools of art recognised 
by the Board of Education under the regulations for technical schools, ete. The 
arrangement of the matter is described in the explanatory note which forms an 
introduction to the volume. The publication is intended to serve as a genera! 
guide to the character and extent of that provision of full-time and part-time educa- 
tion in technology, commerce and art which is supervised by the Board. 


—— Report of H.M. Inspectors on the Educational Work of Women’s Rural 
Institutes. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 22 pp. 6d. 
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Colonial Office. Report by H.M. Government to the Council of the League: of 
Nations on the Administration of the British Sphere of Togoland for the year 1925. 
Colonial No. 23. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 116 pp., map. 4s. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Commercial, Economic and Finan- 
cial Conditions in Japan to 60 June 1926. By R. Bou vrer, C.M.G. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 94 pp. 2s. 6d. 

In addition to the information furnished regarding trade, finance, natural 
resources, transport, and communications, the report includes a section on the pro- 
gress of reconstruction after the earthquake in Japan, and one on legislation and 
administration. A summary of various laws promulgated is given, including the 
Health Insurance Act and the Act on Arbitration of Labour Disputes ; the changes 
introduced in the Factory Act of 1911 (revised in 1923 and operative from 1 July, 
1926) and the provisions of the Industrial Workers’ Minimum Age Act are indicated. 
A paragraph is devoted to the question of unemployment and the measures taken 
for the first time by the Government for the relief of the unemployed. 


—— Report on the Economic and Financial Situation of Egypt. (Dated June 
1926.) By E. Holman Muiock. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 52 pp. 
is. 6d. 

Includes, under the heading * Social questions”, a short review of the position 
as regards housing and town planning. 

League of Nations. International Labour Conjerence. 1. Draft Convention and 
Recommendation adopted by the Conference at its Eighth Session, 16 May-6 June 1926. 
il. Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference at ils Ninth 
Session, 7 June-24 June 1926. Authentic Texts. london, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1925. 25 pp. 1s. 

The texts of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations are given in French 
and in English. 


Ministry of Health. Town Planning. Extracts from the Annual Report of the 
Ministry of Health for 1925-1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 20 pp. 6d. 


—— Advisory Committee on the Welfare of the Blind, Sixth Report 1924-26. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 32 pp. 9d. 


——— General Register Offiee. The Registrar-General’s Silatistical Review of 
England and Wales for the year 1925. New Annual Series, No. 5. Tables. Part I. 
Medical. 11 + 520 pp. 15s. Part Il. Civil. tv + 125 pp. 5s. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Ministry of Agriculture. Third Annual Report 1922-24. Belfast, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1925. 116 pp. 2s. 6d 


SCOTLAND 


Board of Agriculture. Fourleenth Report of the Bourd of Agriculture jor Scotland, 
being for the year ended 31 December 1925. Edinburghe H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
95 pp. 2s. 

The report deals in detail with land seitlement and smallholdings, on which full 
information is given, including information on loans to settlers. Other subjects 
covered are education and research, the use of unemployed labour on land improve- 
ment work, rural credit, women’s institutes, and rural industries. 


HUNGARY 


A Magyar Kiralyi Alami Munkakézvetité Hivatal. Jelentése A Hivatalnak és 
a Feligyeletére Bizott Hatésdgi Munkakézvelitéknek, 1925, Evi Mukdédésérol. Buda- 
pest, 1926. 37 pp. 

Annual report of the Hungarian Employment Office for 1925. 
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INDIA 


Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on his deputation to Mauritius. With Appen- 
dices, Delhi, Government of India Press, 1925. 50 pp., map. 

Report based on an enquiry made by an official of the Government of India 
into the effect of further migration of unskilled labour from India on the general 
and economic conditions of the Indian Jabour already domiciled in Mauritius. 

After a short outline of the history of Indian immigration into Mauritius and a 
description of the present material and moral conditions of Mauritian Indians, the 
report gives useful details concerning conditions of Indian labour in the sugar 
industry, which is the main support of the island, and discusses the question as to 
whether necessity for further immigration exists. It arrives at the conclusion 
that further immigration is not expedient, and it therefore recommends that no 
unskilled labour should in the near future be sent to Mauritius and that if the ques- 
tion should arise again, the Government of India should take steps to ascertain 
whether such immigration is really in Indian interests and whether it is favoured 
by local Indian opinion. Existing labour conditions meet with some criticism 
and recommendations are made concerning the provision of. better housing accom- 
modation for estate labourers, the employment of Indian doctors in estate hoSpitals, 
the issue of rations to the families of sick labourers, the encouragement of the use 
of labour-saving machinery, the enactment of legislation dealing with workmen’s 
compensation and prohibition of the employment of children in factories. The 
report is dealt with at greater length in the Monthly Record of Migration, Novem- 
ber 1926, page 428. 


NETHERLANDS 

Bedrijven, Diensten en Commissién der Gemeente Amsterdam. Verslag van 
de Gemeente Arbeidsbeurs 1925. Amsterdam. 52 pp. 

Report of the Amsterdam Labour Exchange for 1925. 


Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Werkstakingen en Uitsluilingen gedurende 
het jaar 1924, .Statistiek van Nederland. The Hague, 1926. 26 pp. 
Statistics relating to strikes and lockouts in the Netherlands during 1925. 


Ministry for Foreign Afiairs. Economic Intelligence collected by the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs on behalf of the Diplomatic and Consular Officers. Supplement 
1926 to Holland and her Colonies. The Hague, 1926. 14 pp. 


NORWAY 

Ktiksforsikringsaustalten. (a) SjGmannsforsikringen 1923. Ulykkesforsikring jor 
sjémenn. (b) Fiskeforsikringen 1923. Ulykkesforsikringen for fiskere m.v. Norges 
officielle statistikk. VII. 191. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1926. 31 + 10 pp. 

Annual statistical reports on the application of the Act of 18 August 1911 
(amended 30 July 1915 and 19 July 1918) relating to accident insurance for 
seamen, and the Act of 1 April 1921 relating to accident insurance for fishermen. 


Statistiske Centralhyra. Norges industri(opgaver over ulykkesforsikringspliktige 
bedrifter og arbeiders) for aret 1924. Norges officielle statistikk. VII. 194. Oslo, 
Aschehoug, 1926. 23 +- 18 pp. 

Statistics relating to industry in Norway during 1924. 


—-—— Statisliske oversikter 1926. Oslo, 1926. 67 pp. 

On the occasion of the centenary of the Norwegian Constitution, in 1914, the 
Central Statistical Office drew up a summary of the synoptic tables which served 
to illustrate the economic and social development of the country over a certain 
number of years. In 1926 the Statistical Office published this new edition of the 
summary which is prepared by Dr. Ingvar WepeRvANG. The preface and the 
headings to the tables are in Norwegian and in French. 


ROUMANIA 


Ministerul Muneii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor sociale. Direetia generala 
Muneii. Directia de Studii si Statistiea. Miscarea salariilor in anul 1925. Bucarest, 
Institutul! de Arte grafice ** Eminescu *’, 1926. 269 pp. 
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Contains data -relating to fluctuations in wages in Roumania during 1925 
arranged according to towns, industries and occupations. The method empioyed 
in the preparation of this study is explained in an introductory note. 


—— —— Proiectelle de conventii si recomandarile adoptate de Conferintele 
internationale ale Muncii de la 1919-1926. Bucarest, Institutul de arte grafice 
“ Curierul judiciar ’’, 1926. rv + 315 pp. 

The object of this publication, issued by the Roumanian Ministry of Labour, 
is to make better known the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference from 1919 to 1926. The book, which contains 
French and Roumanian texts, is in three parts. The first gives a reprint of Part XIII 
of the Peace Treaty, a description of the International Labour Organisation, and 
the text of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Con- 
ference. The second part shows the state of ratification of the Draft Conventions 
and the action taken in regard to Recommendations adopted. The third part is 
devoted to the Draft Conventions ratified by Roumania and the legislative 
measures which their application entails. 


SPAIN 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria. Cédigo del Trabajo. Madrid, 1926, 
155 pp. 

Official edition of the new Spanish Labour Code approved by Legislative Decree 
of 23 August 1926. The volume includes a table of contents. 


SWEDEN 


Fastighetsniimnden. Berdttelse iver fastighetsndmndens verksamhel och forvalitning 
ar 1925, Stadskollegiets utlatanden och memorial, Bihang Nr 38, 1926. Stockholm, 
K. L. Beckman, 1926. 90 pp., map. 

Report of the Stockholm Municipal Committee on real estate and housing 
questions for 1925. 


Stockholm Stads Statistiska Kontor. Sitalistisk arsbok jér Stockholms Stad 
1925, jamte register 1921-1925. Stockholms Stads statistik: I. Arsbok, ny fi.ljd 20. 
Stockholm, 1925. xvi + 213 + 24 pp. 

The information supplied in this year book, published by the Stockholm Muni- 
cipal Statistical Office, is a useful addition to the data contained in the general 
statistical year book relating to social and economic conditions in Sweden. Special 
interest attaches to the chapters on hygiene, construction works, housing, economic 
conditions, the sale of alcoholic beverages, and wages of civil servants and industrial 
workers in Stockholm. The headings to the tables are given in French as well as 
in Swedish. 


SWITZERLAND 


NEUCHATEL 


Département de l’Industrie. Rapport de la Chambre cantonale du Commerce, de 
l' Industrie et du Travail 4 La Chauz-de-Fonds. Evxercice de 1925. La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, 1926. 42 pp. 

Report of the cantonal! Chamber of Commerce, Industry and Labour of La 
Chaux-de-Fonds for 1925. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Survey of South America: Argentina 
and Paraguay. By Leon M. Estasroox. Bulletin No. 1409. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1926. 90 pp. 20 cents. 

Reference has already been made (see International Labour Review, Vol. XIV 
No. 3, Sept. 1926, p. 446) to a series of surveys of agricultural conditions in Europe 
undertaken by the United States Department of Agriculture. The present series, 
of which this is the first number, will deal with South America. General and sta 
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tistical information on the topography, climate, soil, population, and industries 
of Argentina and Paraguay is given in this bulletin. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Accidents in the California Petro- 
leum Industry in 1923. By H.C. Mrciter and C. T. Sterper. Technical Paper 
382. Washington, Gcvt. Printing Office, 1926. 1v + 30 pp. 5 cents. 


- Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the Uniied States during the 
calendar year 1924. By William W. Apvams. Technical Paper 395. Washington, 
Govt.. Printing Office, 1926. 36 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Children’s Bureau. Dependent and Delinquent Children 
in Georgia. Pubiication No. 161. Washington, Gevt. Printing Office, 1926. v -+- 97 
pp. 15 cents. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Employment Training in Civilian 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Definition, Characteristics, and Possibilities of Employ- 
ment Training as a Means of Effecting Rehabilitation of the Disabled. Bulletin 
No. 110, Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 11. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1926. v + 58 pp. 10 cents. 

In view of the general lack of understanding of vocational training as applied 
to rehabilitation, and because of the failure to appreciate its possibilities, the Civil- 
ian Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the United States Federal Board for 
Vocational Education instituted a study of the whole subject which is still in progress. 
Sufficient data, hewever,.are considered to have been secured to warrant the 
publication of the above bulletin, which portrays the essential principles and 
underlying philosophy of the vocational training programme in rehabilitation. 
Its scope is indicated in the sub-title. 


——— Layouis and Equipment jor Automobiie School Shops. Injormation and 
Suggestions regarding Shop Layouts and Equipment for Schools giving Training 
in Automobile Repairing. Bulletin No. 109, Trade and Industrial Series No. 31. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 27 pp. 10 cents. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner deutscher Gewerksehaitsbund. Amerikareise deutscher Gewerk- 
schaftsfihrer. Ber.in, 1926. 256 pp. 


A book consisting of four essays by various authors, members of a mission ot 
the German General Federation of Trade Unions to the United States of America. 
Mr. M. Hernia deals with American industries, problems of efficiency and output, 
scientific management, prevention of waste, and the position of the United States 
in international economics. Mr. F. J. FurtwAENGLER writes about social conditions - 
he touches on emigration, occupations of the people, labour legislation, relations 
between employers and workers, hours and wages, prohibition and some other sub- 
jects. Mr. F. TARNow contributes an excellent sketch of the development and present 
state of American trade unionism, while Mr. B. Meyer, in ashort paper, deals with 
workers’ banks. Statistics, mostly drawn from official sources, diagrams and little 
maps help to bear out the writers’ contentions and add to the value of the volume. 


——~ Jahrbuch 1925. Berlin, 1926. 237 pp. 
Year-book of the General Federation of German Trade Unions for 1925. 


American Federation of Labour. Metal Trades Department. Proceedings oj tie 
eighteenth Annual Convention held at Detroit, Michigan, 29 September—1 October 
1926. Washington. 63 pp. 


American Management Association. (a) Administrative Problems of Part-time 
Education. By E. E. Sue pon, N. F. Fuittz, W. W, OnLWEILER, Franklin JoNEs and 
L. L. Park. Annual Convention Series No. 47. 31 pp. (b) The Line Executive's 
Part in Training. By John A. Stevenson. Annual Convention Series No. 48. 
12 pp. New York, 1926. 
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Angestelltenkammer Bremen. Bericht iber das Jahr 1925. Bremen, 1926. 78 pp. 

Annual report of the Employees’ Chamber of Bremen. The subjects dealt with 
include social insurance, the weekly rest day, unemployment benefit, placing, 
apprenticeship, housing, etc. 

A Plea for the Removal of Restrictions upon European Trade. With Description 
and Business Standing of Signatories. London, G. Street and Co., 1926. 7 + 6 pp. 


This document is an appeal by a number of leading bankers and business men 
of Europe and America for the removal of the restrictions that now hamper trade, 
made in the belief that “‘ the establishment of economic freedom is the best hope of 
restoring the commerce and the credit of the world ”’. 


Apsley, Lord and Lady. The Amateur Seitlers. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 
1926. 227 pp. illustr., map. 

Lord Apsley, who in 1923 was parliamentary private secretary to Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, at that time Parliamentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas 
Trade, decided to go out to Australia disguised as an ordinary migrant in order to 
see for himself what really happens to migrants on arrival in Australia, and also to 
ascertain whether it is easy for the ordinary man without experience to be 
accepted as an assisted settler. He went out in the first place alone and obtained 
work on the Jand in Victoria ; he was afterwards joined by Lady Apsley on a group 
settlement in Western Australia. This book is a description of their experiences -; 
it also contains a rather long “interlude” on a trip through Northern Australia in a 
metor car. 


Arbeiterkammer Bremen. Bericht iiber das Jahr 1925. Bremen, J. H. Schmal- 
feldt, 1926. 94 pp. 
Annual report of the Workers’ Chamber of Bremen for 1925. 


Arbeiterrat Gross-Hamburg. Bericht iber das Jahr 1925. Hamburg, 1926. 72 pp. 

The annual report of the Workers’ Council of Hamburg contains a chapter on 
the measures taken to combat unemployment during 1925. Another chapter 
shows the attitude of the Workers’ Council in regard to the questions or the agenda 
of the eighth and ninth Sessions of the International Labour Conference. 


Ashley, Sir William. Business Economics. London, Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1926. vim + 71 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Three lectures on the general nature of overhead charges, industrial integra- 
tion, and allied questions entering into the conduct of modern business. 


Askwith, M. E. Profit-Sharing. An Aid to Trade Revival. An Exposition of 
the Case for and Theory of Profit-Sharing. With a Foreword by the late Lord 
LEVERHULME and a Special Chapter on The Coal-mining Industry. London, Duncan 
Scott, 1926. 119 pp. 


Asseciation suisse de conseils d’apprentissage et de protection des apprentis. 
Rapport annuel du Comité 1925-26. Renferme Vinvitation a lassembiée annuelle a 
Locarno le 10 octobre 1926. 25™ livraison. Burgdorf, 1926. 52 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss Association for the Protection of Apprentices for 
1925-26 ; it includes the invitation to and agenda of the annual meeting held at 
Locarno, 10 October 1926. 


Austin, Bertram and Lloyd, W. Franeis. Le secrei des hauts salaires. Preface 
by J. L. DupLAn. Translated from the English by Paul Le Baitiy. Paris, 
Payot, 1926. 117 pp. 12 frs. 

The English edition of this work was analysed in the /nlernational Labour 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 1, July 1926, p. 142. 


Baker, P. J. Noel. The League of Nations at Work. London, Nisbet and Co. 
1926. xvi + 135 pp., illustrations and diagrams. 

Told in an interesting way, with a modicum of technical detail, this history 
of the work of the League of Nations is specially designed for the people who, in 
the author’s words, ** have not given much thought te international affairs or who 
have not followed closely what has been happening in Geneva in the last few years’’. 


11 
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The book gives a brief outline of the machinery of the League, describing the 
Assembly, the Council, the Secretariat. It dwells at greater length on actual 
achievements, showing what co-operation between nations can effect toward the 
realisation of the ideals which find expression in the Covenant. Short chapters 
are devoted to the Permanent Court of International Justice, the International 
Labour Organisation, and the working of the Mandates system. After describing 
the aims and work of the International Labour Organisation and indicating the 
nature of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted at the Conference, 
the author points out that the actual change in the labour laws of the different 
countries is greater than would appear merely from the list of ratifying acts, and he 
adds : “* The hopeful thing about the I.L.O. is the cautious and solid start which it 
has made and the sound and efficient institutional machinery which it has built 
up. Its sturdy framework will be needed in the future, for the work which it has 
done is slight compared to the immense task which lies before it. ” 

In the last chapter Mr. Baker briefly considers the future of the League and its 
work in the political, legal, industrial and social spheres. The welfare of mankind 
is at stake and it rests, he says, on the vital question of the maintenance of inter- 
national peace ensured by a world-wide scheme for reduction and limitation of 
armaments. 

A summary of the provisions of the Covenant is given at the beginning of the 
book. 


Barnett, George E. Chapters on Machinery and Labour. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, 1926. v1 + 161 pp. 

Mr. Barnett describes the labour changes and difficulties incidental to the 
introduction of certain special kinds of labour-saving machinery (in particular the 
* linotype, stone cutters and the stone planer, and semi-automatic and automatic 
bottle machines) in the United States. In the concluding chapters on the displace- 
ment of skill caused by the introduction of machinery and on trade union policy 
he considers the problem of machinery and labour in its more general aspects. 


Bozi, Dr. Alfred and Sartorius, Otto. Die Deutsche Wirtschaft. Ein Handbuch 


zum Aufbau. Aus der Praxis—Fir die Praxis. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 528 pp., 
illustr. 


‘** Written by practicians for practicians’’, the work compiled by Dr. Bozi and 
Mr. Sartorius contains thirty-two articles on different aspects of German economy 
from the pen of well-known authorities on economic subjects. Among the articles 
dealing with labour questions may be cited: ‘‘ General economy and the social 
question ’”’, by D. E. HonNEFFER ; “ Arts and crafts in the general economic struc- 
ture ’’, by Dr. WEINBEcK ; “* The personality of the industrial employer in the 
economic sphere ”’, by Dr. Adolf Frrepricus ; “ Methods of economic organisation 
in industrial undertakings ’’, by Dr. Otto GoEBEL ; “‘ Quality in production ”’, by 
Dr. von PECHMANN. 

The articles are mostly written from the employers’ standpoint, and 80 portraits 
of German industrial magnates are included in the book. 


British Association for the Advancement of Science. The Advancement of Science : 
1926. Addresses delivered at the Annual Meeting of the British Association in 
Oxford, 4-11 August, 1926. London. 6s. 


Special mention may be made of the following addresses : ‘‘ Biology and the 
Training of the Citizen ”’, by Prof. J. Graham Kerr; ‘* The Economic Development 
of Tropical Africa and its Effect on the Native Population ”, by the Hon. W. 
OrmsBY-GorE ; “ Inheritance as an Economic Factor”, by Sir Josiah Stramr ; 
** Address to Education Section’’, by Sir Thomas H. HoLianp; and “ The Relation 
between Cultivated Area and Population ”, by Sir Daniel HA.t. 


British Social Hygiene Couneil. Eleventh Annual Report, 1 June 1925-21 May 
1926. London. 129 pp. 


Brodbeck, H. Die Untersuchungen des Internationalen Arbeitsamtes iiber Wirt- 
schaftskrisen und ihre Behebung. In Freiwirtschaftliches Archiv, No. 4, April-May 
1926, pp. 49-64. Hamburg. 
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In this lecture, which was “ broadcasted "’, Mr. Brodbeck analyses the study 
published by the International Labour Office on Unemployment 1920-1923 (Studies 
and Reports, Series C, No. 8; Geneva, 1924), citing, in particular, passages relating 
to conditions in Switzerland. 


Bues, Hermann. Das Personal Handbuch fir Arbeitsvermittler und Berufsberater, 
1. Ausgabe 1926. Bernau bei Berlin, Griiner Verlag, 1926. 189 pp. 9.75 marks. 


An index to public employment offices in Germany arranged according to the 
.mportance of the towns in which they are situated and also in alphabetical order of 
these towns. The population of the areas over which the activities of the employ- 
ment offices extend, the addresses of the latter, their subdivision into trade sections 
and the staff employed are indicated. The index will be brought up to date and 
published yearly. 


—— Die Stellung des Jugendlichen zum Beruf und zur Arbeit. “ Arbeit und 
Beruf ”’ Schriftenreihe fir Fragen des Arbeitsmarktes, der Erwerbslosenfirsorge, 
der Berufsberatung und verwandter Gebiete, Band 2. Bernau bei Berlin, Griiner 
Verlag, 1926. 308 pp. 


A study of what the author calls the “ light and shade ” of the working condi- 
tions of apprentices. It is based upon the results of an enquiry covering 3,500 
apprentices in Hamburg and district, selected from widely varying trades. The 
author has endeavoured to ascertain and compare the advantages and disadvantages 
attached to the position of an apprentice. The information obtained is carefully 
classified over various trades. The work contains interesting indications, from the 
point of view both of the vocational guidance offices and of young people themselves, 
upon the choice of a vocation. 


Bund der technischen Angestellten und Beamten. Bericht und Abrechnung 
iiber die Jahre 1924 und 1925. Schriften des Bundes der technischen Angestellten 
und Beamten, Heft 29. Berlin, Industriebeamten-Verlag, 1926. 160 pp. and tables, 


Report and balance sheet of the German Union of Technicians for 1924 and 1925- 


Centralni Sekretariat Radnickih Komora. Radnicki Sindikati. Preface by 
Zivko TopaLovic. Belgrade, Tucovic, 1926. 78 pp. 


This book, entitled ‘‘ Workers’ Trade Unions ”, contains two studies, 
one written by Mr. Bogdan Krektc on the trade union movement, and the other 
by Mr. Vladimir Vostinsky, giving a statistical survey of international trade 
unionism in recent years. 

M. Krekic describes the origin of the trade union movement, its differentiation 
into various branches, and its modern currents. He analyses in turn the different 
types of workers’ organisations and then passes to a consideration of the moral and 
cultural importance of the trade union movement in general. 

M. Vojtinsky examines the position of the various trade union organisations in 
the light of statistics, and compares their development in different countries. 


Christlichsozialer Arbeiterbund der Schweiz. Fiinftes und sechstes Jahrbuch 
1924-1925. St. Gall, 1926. 88 pp. 


Year-book of the Swiss Christian Workers’ Union for 1924 and 1925. 


Clere, M. La tuberculose dans la marine marchande de France. Paris, Vigot 
Fréres, 1926. 64 pp. 

Mr. Clerc describes the programme of the antituberculosis campaign submitted 
to the French Société de médecine publique and the Comité may de la Marine 
marchande de France. 

After recalling the serious prevalence of tuberculosis in the mercantile marine 
and the prophylactic measures adopted on board ship, etc., he outlines the essential 
features of his programme which is based on the early detection of the disease by 
means of strict medical inspection of seamen before embarkation. Other measures, 
in particular the periodical medical inspection of seamen, are also enjoined. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a study of the legal basis of pensions 
for tuberculous seamen, taking into account recent discoveries regarding the origin 
and development of the disease and the impetus given of late years to social work. 
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The third and last part outlines a plan for the selection of seamen in the mercantile 
marine involving certain administrative reforms ; the author examines how these 
reforms can be carried out. 

The volume includes a bibliography. 

Cruchaga, Carlos Valenzuela. Politica de Bienestar del Personal en los Ferro- 
earriles del Estado. Santiago, Imprenta Universitaria, 1926. 118 pp. 

This work, to which the Under-Secretary for Social Welfare and Labour in 
Chile contributes a preface, describes the welfare measures adopted by the manage- 
ment for the benefit of workers and employees on the State railways. The volume 
is in three parts dealing respectively with : (1) social welfare and laws regulating 
the working conditions of railwaymen ; (2) the welfare of the staff and the organisa- 
tion of work on the railways ; (3) welfare institutions. The author describes the 
numerous institutions created for the benefit of railwaymen in Chile and observes 
that the results of welfare institutions more than justify their cost. 


De Blois, Lewis A. Industrial Safety Organisation for Executive and Engineer. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1926. rx + 328 pp. 
A full analysis of this book will be given in the International Safety Survey. 


Deutscher Baugewerkshund. Ausserordentlicher Bundestag, Berlin, 1926, 


Hamburg, 1926. 171 pp. 
Report on the special Congress of the German Union of Building Operatives held 


in Berlin, 15-16 March 1926. 
Erster Ordentlicher Bundestag, Hamburg, 1924. Hamburg, 1925. 512 pp. 
Report on the first Congress of the German Union of Building Operatives held 
in Hamburg, September 1924. 
Jahrbuch 1925. Hamburg, 1925. 605 pp. 
Year-book of the German Union of Building Operatives for 1925. 
Deutscher Holzarbeiter-Verband. Jahrbuch 1925. Berlin, 1926. 260 pp. 
Year-Book of the German Wood Workers’ Union for 1925. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Der siebzehnte ordentliche Verbandstag des 
Deutschen Metallarbeiter- Verbandes in Bremen, abgehalten vom 2. bis 7. August 
1926. Stuttgart. 394 pp. 

Report on the seventeenth Congress of the German Metal Workers’ Union held 
in Bremen, 2-7 August 1926. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiter-Verband. Lehrbuch fiir die im Deutschen Teztilarbeiter- 
Verband organisierten Betriebsrdte. Berlin, Textil-Praxis, Verlagsgesellschait. 
vir + 255 pp. 

A handbook for members of works councils in the German textile industry, 
describing the technical structure and legal status of a big textile business. A 
synopsis of German labour legislation is given in the appendix. 


Die Behérde ftir das Arbeitsamt Hamburg. Jahresbericht 1925. Hamburg, 
Druck von Liitcke und Wulff, 1926. 30 pp. 

Report on the activities during 1925 of the Hamburg Labour Office, an autono- 
mous institution which deals with placing, unemployment relief, and vocational 
guidance. During the period covered by the report, employment was found for 
270,000 workers and nearly 14,000 apprentices. 


Drouet, Virgilio. Miscelanea Social. Barcelona, Luis Tasso, 1926. 397 pp. 


Some articles by Mr. Drouet which appeared recently in the South American 
press have been included in this new edition of his writings on different social 
questions. Mr. Drouet makes an interesting survey of problems peculiar to 
American countries. 

Diinner, Dr. Julia. Der deutsche Arbeitsnachweis im Kriege bis zum Erlass des 
Hilfsdienstgesetzes. Regensburg, Berlin and Vienna, Josef Habbel. vi1r + 119 pp. 


The author analyses the various systems for placing workers in Germany during 
the war, considering in turn public, trade union and private employment agencies. 
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The activities of the principal public employment offices during the war are 
described in a special chapter. A bibliography completes the work. 


Gewerkschaftsbund der Angestellten. Der 3. deutscher Angestellten-Tag zur 
Wirtschafts- und Sozial-Politik, Hamburg, 1926. Berlin. 36 pp. 

Report on the third Congress of the German Union of Clerks held at Hamburg, 
1926. 

—— Jahresbericht 1925. Berlin-Zehlendorf, 1926. 184 pp. 

Year-book of the German Union of Clerks for 1925. 


Granovsky, Dr. A. Land Problems in Palestine. Authorised Translation. Fore- 
word by the Rt. Hon. J. C. WepGwoop, D.S.O., M.P. ;London, Routledge and 
Sons, 1926. xv1 + 104 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Dr. Granovsky’s book, translated from the Hebrew, deals with the problems of 
the acquisition, tenure, administration and control of Jewish land in Palestine, 
both rural and urban. 


——— Probleme der Bodenpolitik in Paldstina. Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag, 1925. 
138 pp. 

German edition of the above. 

Griinbaum-Sachs, Hildegard. Tiejenpsychologie und Berujfsberatung. Schriften 
zur Psychologie der Berufseignung und des Wirtschaftslebens, herausgegeben von 
Otto LipMANN und William STern. Heft 33. Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 
1926. 49 pp. 

Explains the importance of psycho-analytical methods as applied to vocational 
guidance. Frau H. Griinbaum-Sachs deals successively with the fundamental 
connection existing between the division of labour and the science of psychology, 
the application of experimental methods to vocational psychology amplified by an 
outline of the psychology of the unconscious, the importance of psycho-analytical 
knowledge on the part of teachers entrusted with the study of child-psychology, 
and the necessity for psycho-analytical examination in connection with vocational 
guidance. 


Gilterbeamtenverband Oesterreichs. T7dtigkeits- und Rechenschajftsbericht aber 
das Jahr 1925. Vienna, 1926. 124 pp. 
Annual report of the Austrian Union of State Employees for 1925. 


Hoeniger, Dr. Heinrich, Schultz, Dr. Rudolf and Wehrie, Dr. Emil. Jahrbuch 
des Arbeitsrechts und der damit zusammenhdngenden Teile der Sozialékonomik. 
Band VI. Systematische iibersicht iiber das Schrijttum, die Rechtsprechung und 
die Verwaltungspraxis in Jahre 1925 nebst Sachregister. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, 
J. Bensheimer, 1926. xx + 483 pp. 

The inevitable extension in the scope of this year-book of German labour law 
is shown in the addition made to the original title in the present issue. The book 
is now known as the * Year-book of labour law and questions of social economy 
connected therewith ’’. It is intended to serve as a reference book for both jurists 
and sociologists. Not only does each chapter include a special section devoted to 
social policy, but the part of the work dealing with general questions contains 
passages concerning the science of labour, technical training, social expenditure, 
the social crisis, etc. The method adopted in previous issues, which consisted in 
leaving to the respective authors the exposition of the works reviewed, has been 
retained and developed. A concise summary at the beginning of each chapter 
provides the reader with an excellent general idea of the contribution made by 
German writers to the study of labour law during 1925. A chapter is devoted to 
international labour legislation and another to labour legislation in countries other 
than Germany. The first place among the publications reviewed is assigned to 
those of the International Labour Office and to those of German authors. It may 
be suggested that if authors of different nationalities would communicate to the 
editors short notices concerning any of their works which relate to labour legislation 
the inclusion of such data would materially add to the indisputable value of the 
year-book. 
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Hostenech, Franeiseo. El Derecho del Trabajo en el Tratado de Versalles y su 
interpretaci6n. Barcelona, 1926. 20 pp. 
Address on the labour provisions of the Peace Treaty and their interpretation. 


Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress. Report of the Third Session oj 
the Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress held at Delhi, 19 and 20 February 
1926. Bombay, 1926. 182 pp. 

An account of the proceedings of the Congress, with the texts of the speeches 
and the resolutions adopted. 

Indian Merchants, Chamber. Annual Report for the year 1925. Presented to the 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber held 23 January 1926. Bombay, 1926. -Lxxvr + 
720 pp. 


Irish Labour Party and Trade Union Congress. Labour and Agriculture. An 
Outline of the Agricultural Policy of the Irish Labour Party. Labour Policy Pamphlets 
No. 2. Dublin, 1926. 23 pp. 3d. 

Some preliminary arguments tend to show that Ireland is as yet far from produc- 
ing its maximum agricultural wealth, and that a progressive decline of population 
has accompanied the change from tillage to grazing which took place during the 
last half of the nineteenth century in Ireland. The principal idea is then developed 
that the test of a good agricultural system is not the profit made by the individual 
farmer, but the amount of food which he is able to supply to the community ; in 
other words, use and not wealth should be the criterion. The particular problem 
of the present day, in the eyes of the Irish Labour Party, is to reconstitute the Irish 
home market for agricultural produce and to supply it from Ireland, and to treat 
export as the second, and not as the primary, article of an agricultural policy. 
Practical measures proposed include certain forms of subsidy, e.g. the guarantee of 
a fixed rate of interest for some years to capital employed in the dressed meat 
industry, a minimum price for limited quantities of home grown wheat, control 
of the grain supply being entrusted to a National Grain Board. The main conten- 
tion of the pamphlet is that agriculture is a public service and not simply a profit- 
bearing industry. 


—— Report of the National Executive for the year 1925-1926. Dublin. 42 pp. 


Istituto Coloniale Italiano. Annuario delle colonie italiane 1926. Rome, 1926. 
511 pp., maps. 20 lire. 

The first year-book issued by the Italian Colonial Institute presents a concise 
and fairly comprehensive review of the situation in the different Italian colonial 
possessions. The first part includes a list of public offices, societies and publica- 
tions relating to Italian colonies. In the second part a special chapter is devoted to 
each of these colonies, giving information respecting their history, geography and 
population, administration, justice, education, defence, fiscal laws, customs, finance 
and currency. It is to be regretted that this excellent work provides such scanty 
information on working conditions. 


Jenks, Jeremiah W., and Lauck, W. Jett. The Immigration Problem. A Study 
of American Immigration Conditions and Needs. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged 
by Rufus D. Smirn, M.A. New York and London, Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
1926. xxvii + 717 pp. 

The sixth edition of a well-known book revised andenlarged. ‘The first edition 
was published in 1912 very shortly after the meeting of the United States Immigra- 
tion Commission, with which both the authors were closely associated. The immi- 
gration problem in the United States as the authors see it resolves itself into four 
parts : (1) to fix for the United States a standard of civilisation, (2) to secure all 
the facts about immigration bearing in any important way upon the civilisation 
of the country, (3) to measure as carefully as possible the influence of these facts 
upon that standard, and (4) if immigration and the conditions brought about by 
it are affecting the civilisation of the United States unfavourably, to suggest 
measures — either governmental or social — that will prove an efficient remedy. 

The question is dealt with in this book in an exhaustive manner, attention being 
paid to the political, economic and social aspects of immigration in general and the 
question of Oriental immigration in particular. While they claim to be interpreters 
of facts and not advocates of any specific doctrine, the authors think that a rather 
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rigid restriction of immigration is necessary for the present ** until more progress 
is made in solving the problems of assimilation and distribution”. This new edition 
includes fresh material on immigration legislation in countries other than the United 
States, on race problems on the Pacific Coast and on the Act of 1924 ; the statistics 
given have been revised in the light of the census of 1920. 


Joint Rural Community Council. Rural Community Council Handbook - 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and Nottinghamshire. Nottingham, Joint Rural Com- 
munity Council at University College, 1926. 90 pp. 

A small handbook containing both a record of the work carried on by the rural 
community councils of the three counties named and some most necessary and 
practical information about local public and voluntary services likely to be useful 
to all who are taking partin rural community work. Theaims of the rural com- 
munity councils are to co-ordinate scattered efforts of voluntary and official 
bodies within a rural area. There are signs that a more positive policy is growing 
up out of the very success which has attended the work done hitherto: nothing 
less than the redressing of the balance of modern life, which, in the opinion of the 
President of the Joint Council for the three counties, is grossly under-developed on 
the rural side. A point emphasised is that, to hold its own with the town, the rural 
community must not merely be organised but “ highly organised ’’, and must 
insist, as an organised unit, on adequate representation on public bodies. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. 15. Bericht, XXIX. Vollver- 
sammlung am 17 April 1926. Vienna. 31 pp. 


Report on the annual meeting of the Vienna Chamber of Workers and 
Employees held 17 April 1926. Contains an outline of the social legislation 
enacted during 1925. 


Wirtschafts-Statistisches Jahrbuch 1925. Vienna, Verlag “* Arbeit und 
Wirtschaft”’, 1926. 348 pp. 


Valuable data are supplied in this statistical year-book of the Vienna Chamber 


of Workers and Employees concerning public finance, social insurance, the money 
market, wholesale and retail prices, trade, industry, transport and public offices. 


Karleby, Nils. Socialismen infér verklighelen. Studier éver socialdemokratisk 
askadning och nutidspolitik. Stockholm, Tidens fériag, 1926. vi 4+- 282 pp. 5.75 kr. 


Especially since the war, the Swedish social-democratic movement has attracted 
attention by a certain independence of theoretical outlook as well as by the practical 
qualities it has displayed. Since 1917 the party has been responsible, with few 
interruptions, for the government of the country. Perhaps the most prominent 
theoretician of the movement is the author of the above book, who — until his death 
some months ago — acted as secretary to the “ Socialisation Commission” set up 
by the Branting Cabinet in 1920. In this capacity he prepared several of the reports 
of the Commission, for instance those on the position of the socialisation question 
in Denmark and Austria. 

In this last work on “ Socialism face to face with reality ’’, which has aroused 
much interest in various political circles in Sweden, he summarises his views on the 
problem of socialisation. 


Kerken, Georges Van der. Rapport sur le régime des cessions et des concessions 
au Congo. Congrés colonial belge, 6 et 7 février 1926. 31 pp. 


Report on land grants and concessions in the Belgian Congo submitted by 
Mr. Van der Kerken, former Deputy Governor-General of the Belgian Congo, to 
the Belgian Colonial Congress held 6-7 February 1926. 


Kerviller, G. de. La navigation intérieure en France pendant la guerre. Economic 
and Social History of the World War (French series). Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, 
les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. 
x1t + 130 pp., 2 map$. 

A study on inland waterways in France during the war, which describes the 
general situation in 1914 (freight traffic, organisation, etc), the events affecting 
it from 2 August 1914 to 2 November 1915, when special regulations respecting 
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inland waterways came into force, developments from that date to the Armistice, 
the results of military control, and, finally, the situation after the war. 


Latvijas Piensaimniecibas Centralas Savieniba. Piecu gadu dariba (1921-1926). 
Riga, 1926. 77 pp. 


Report on the activities of the Central Union of Latvian Co-operative Dairies 
from 1921 to 1926. During the period covered, the quantity of butter exported by 
these societies rose from 0.13 to 10.46 per cent. of the total amount of butter export- 
ed by Latvia: the value of the latter during that period rose from 29,313,126 to 
179,578,897 lats. 


Lavergne, Bernard. L’ordre coopératif. Etude générale de la coopération de 
consommation. Vol. I. Les faits. Un type économique nouveau : la régie coopérative. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926. x1 + 601 pp. 

The régies coopératives described by Mr. Lavergne are societies or joint-stock 
companies having certain features in common with co-operative distributive soci- 
eties and in which the shares are held by public bodies, the state, departmental, 
provincial or communal authorities, etc. 

After examining the modern methods adopted by distributive co-operative 
societies, the author describes the working of and results achieved by some ten 
régies coopératives now existing in Belgium. He then considers the proposed organ- 
isation of régies coopératives in France authorised under Acts already passed or 
to be formed as a result of laws still before the Chamber : the Compagnie nationale 
du Rhéne, the proposed régies coopératives to be created in connection with the 
utilisation of the waters of the Dordogne, the working of the Alsatian potassium 
mines and the Toulouse synthetic ammonia factory. 

Mr. Lavergne points out defects of the “ national industrial offices” (offices 
nationaux industriels) and certain publicly administered undertakings ; he then 
traces the developments which have led public authorities to assimilate the organisa- 
tion of concerns under their control to that of the régies coopératives and even to 
adopt that form of society. Important extension on these lines, considered in its 
theoretical aspect, prepares the way, he says, to a “‘ co-operative order”’ of society, 
differing, as he explains, not only from capitalism but also from state socialism and 
syndicalism. 


Levainville, M. J. scouen pendant la guerre. Economic and Social History of 
the World War (French series). Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. Paris, les Presses univer- 
sitaires de France ; New Haven, U.S.A., Yale University Press. x11 -+ 48 pp. 


One of a series of monographs describing the organisation and work of a number 
of important French provincial towns in dealing with the problems raised by the 
war and the local social history. Mr. Levainville deals more particularly with the 
economic situation of Rouen during this period. 


Los Cédigos soviéticos. Cédigo de la familia y cédigo civil. Translated by JJ. 
PATOUILLET and E. LamBert. Buenos Aires, 1926. 284 pp. 


Translation of two codes of laws of Soviet Russia with a short preface. Refer- 
ence was made to the French edition of this work in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XII, No. 2, August 1925, p. 311. 


Malden, W. J. Physical Culture in Farm Work. A Systematic Training for 
Workers on the Land, Large Farm, Small Holding, and Allotment. London, Vinton. 
xvi + 92 pp. 

The great gap between good and bad agricultural practice and the too frequent 
prevalence of awkward movements, ignorant waste of muscle power, and bad work 
are emphasised in this little book, written by one who claims to have been brought 
up in a district (Bedfordshire) where the quintessence of agricultural skill in England 
used to be found. The author preaches what may be calied the gospel of skill. 
It should, however, be observed that his practical advice is founded on a selection 
of observations such as occur to the experienced craftsman, backed by the applica- 
tion of certain mechanical principles ; he makes no pretence to have analysed 
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motions by scientific measurement of output or fatigue. His book, therefore, does 
not claim to be a description of what is usually known as “ motion study ”’ in 


agriculture. 


Masse, René. La production des richesses. Preface by Raphael-Georges Levy. 
Paris, Marcel Giard, 1925. xvit + 979 pp. 50 frs. 

In undertaking a study of the vital problem of the production of wealth the 
author aimed at the same time at contributing towards the improvement of produc- 
tion in France, the essential element in national prosperity. After a survey of the 
factors, general mechanism and organisation of production, he examines in the 
first, second and third parts of the volume the following factors : “* nature ”’, 
“labour ”, and “‘ capital ’’. Inthe fourth, he considers the combination of these 
factors and the mechanism of modern production. The work contains a detailed 
list and analytical table of contents. 


Merchants’ Association of New York. Year Book 1926. New York. 332 pp. 


Michels, Robert. Zur Soziologie des Parteiwesens in der modernen Demokratie. 
Untersuchungen iiber die oligarchischen Tendenzen des Gruppenlebens. 2. Auflage. 
Leipzig, A. Kréner, 1925. xxxv + 528 pp. 

This book is a valuable contribution to group psychology. It is devoted to a 
study of the nature of modern political parties and particularly of the réle of the 
leaders within the parties. The author is keenly aware of the limitations of demo- 
cracy as a means for realising self-government of the masses. He quotes an array 
of facts to demonstrate that democracy is bound to tend towards oligarchy. 
This is most obvious in the case of the socialist parties. The leaders of the wealthy 
exert less influence over members of their class than the leaders of the poor. Taken 
as a whole the latter commonly follow their leader blindly because their limited 
education does not enable them to form a reliable opinion of him or to estimate in 
advance the value of his actions. History shows the tendency towards oligarchy 
to be inevitable, but the dangers arising in its sequence may be lessened. 


Molle, Dr. Fritz. Das Eichsfeld als Angangsbezirk fiir Arbeiterwanderungen. 
Beitrage zur mitteldeutschen Wirtschaftsgeschichte und Wirtschaftskunde. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. G. Ausprn. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1925. xvi +- 210 
pp. 9 marks. 

Study on the theoretical and practical aspects of home colonisation in Germany. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an examination of the prospects of success- 
ful colonisation of a district situated in Central Germany, north-west of Mainz, 
measuring about 500 square kilometres. Theconcluding chapter shows the numerical 
importance and the distribution according to trade of migrants within German 
borders. 


Mullins, George W. Unemployment. The Gateway to a New Life. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1926. x1 + 140 pp. 

The author sets out to find the true and fundamental cause of unemployment, 
which he describes as a problem of capital as well as of labour. He passes in rapid 
review many ‘* supposed causes ’’ of unemployment, ranging from the faults of 
the unemployed man to over-capitalisation and currency inflation. All of these 
he rejects, finding that each fails to explain some aspect of unemployment, and 
concludes that the explanations which are not actually erroneous refer only to 
contributory causes, and not to the fundamental cause of unemployment. 

Adopting the well-known device of imagining a simplified ‘‘ backwoodsman ”’ 
civilisation, and tracing its development into the complex forms of modern life, 
he arrives at the conclusion that the real cause of unemployment is a lack of balance 
between agriculture and industry. Industry can safely develop, he argues, only 
in so far as agriculture provides, over and above its own needs, enough food for the 
industrial workers and also a market for the products of industry. In the present 
state of industrial development there is a continual shortage of food, veiled though 
it be by low standards of living. Mr. Mullins analyses the structure of the modern 
economic system, the function and effects of trade, etc. in an interesting and closely 
reasoned fashion. 
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The primary remedy which he advocates is “ the marriage of agriculture and 
industry ”. Factories should be placed in the country, each worker having a house 
and small holding sufficient to grow all the vegetables, fruit, etc. required by his 
family. Working hours would be reduced and multiple shifts worked, thus absorb- 
ing a greater number of workers and keeping plant in operation for most of the 
twenty-four hours. The increased leisure of the workers would be employed in 
growing food for their own use, thus at least compensating for the reduction in 
money wages consequent on the reduction inhours. Large-scale farming by group 
settlements in the Dominions would supplement the results of small-scale intensive 
farming in Great Britain. 

Recognising that such a radical change in economic organisation — which he 
characterises as a new civilisation — cannot be effected immediately or suddenly, 
Mr. Mullins outlines various secondary remedies to ease the transition or supplement 
the new scheme. These include lowering the cost of production by economies in 
selling and distribution, greater use of machinery, amalgamation and vertical 
integration, and possibly lower wages in some export trades; loans for forced 
development in the Dominions ; selective and provisional protection ; a radical 
reconstruction of the unemployment insurance scheme ; and a new partnership 
between workers and employers. 

While the book is perhaps more successful in analysing the present situation 
than in outlining remedies, it offers an original and suggestive treatment of an old 
and much-discussed problem. 


National Federation of Women’s Institutes. Ninth Annual Report for the period 
ended 31 December 1925. London, 1926. 166 pp. 


The Ninth Annual Report of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
gives a resumé of the progress made during 1925. 328 new Institutes were formed, 
the total number in existence on 31 December being 3,507 ; 38 institutes, however, 
are reported as having lapsed. Perhaps the most striking feature of the develop- 
ment in 1925 is the tacit recognition by the educational world of the importance 
of the institute movement as part of the adult education movement. Since the 
curtailing of the Fisher Education Act in 1921 on the ground of national economy 
and the consequent abandonment of any attempt at a comprehensive scheme of 
state adult education, the educational work of voluntary societies has assumed a 
new importance. Four schools, attended by 53 students, for the training of volun- 
tary county officers were held during the year, one in Exeter, one in Norwich, one 
in Ambergate, and one in Aberyswyth. Membership of the Guild of Learners 
(Handicrafts Section) increased by 163 during 1925, the total membership now being 
983. Glove making, embroidery, leather work, basket making and raffia work seem 
to be the most popular crafts taught. A school for training speakers on the agri- 
cultural side of the movement was held in Lichfield in July. This is the first school 
of this kind which has been organised. Twelve students from eight county federa- 
tions attended and it is hoped that they will do useful work in their own counties, 
pee by means of introductory talks which will lead to more technical 
ectures or demonstrations by agricultural experts. 

Continued attention was given to increasing the interest taken in music, drama, 
village libraries, etc. 

The National Federation of Women’s Institutes co-operates with various other 
organisations, among which may be mentioned the Adult Education Advisory 
Committee of the Board of Education, the National Council of Social Service, the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the League of Nations, etc. 


Neuburger, Otto. Bedeutung und Umfang der Berufsberatung. Kurzgefasstes 
Handworterbuch. Zugleich zweite Auflage von Bedeutung und Organisation der 
Berufsberatung von Dr. Konrapv. Munich, Bayer. Kommunalschriften-Verlag, 
1926. 172 pp. 

Mr. Neuberger, of the Munich Labour Office, has revised and issued in the form 
of a lexicon a volume originally published in 1918 under the title “* Importance and 
organisation of vocational guidance ”. The data relating to the choice of a profes- 
sion and the work accomplished in the field of vocational guidance in Germany are 
now arranged in alphabetical order. 


Ogilvie, F. W. Industrial Conflict. Oxford University Press, 1926. 39 pp. 
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An essay on the relations existing between industry and the state in regard to 
industrial disputes. The author argues that “‘ the trouble is not so much that 
good will is lacking... as that there are not yet any recognised principles which can 
be applied to the settlement of disputes, and no organisation through which those 
principles, if they existed, could be made effective ’’. He pleads for a joint organisa- 
tion of employers and employed, on a national scale, which could discuss the many 
problems concerning more than a single industry. and work out principles for 
their solution. 


Ohio State Federation of Labour. Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual Con- 
vention held at Akron, Ohio, 26-29 July 1926. 164 pp. 


Rand School of Social Science. Labour Research Department. The American 
Labour Year Book 1926. New York. 571 pp. 


Sassenbach, J. Twenty-five Years of International Trade Unionism. Inter- 
national Trade Union Library Nos. 4-5. Amsterdam, International Federation of 
Trade Unions, 1926. 140 pp. 

Also published in French and German. 


Schwarz, Fritz. Segen und Fluch des Geldes in der Geschichte der Volker. Berne, 
Verlag des Pestalozzi-Fellenberg-Hauses, 1925. 258 pp. 


Historical study on money throughout the ages. The author examines the 
relation between monetary fluctuations and economic crises. 


Silbe, Dr. C. Die Ertragsgestaltung in der Industrie. Wirtschaftsstudien 5. 
Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1926. 98 pp. 


Study on the productivity of industry in relation to ground rent. A copious 
bibliography is included. 


Sommerfeld, Th. Atlas der Gewerblichen Gesundheitspflege. Band 1. Gesund- 
heitspflege in der Holzindustrie, in der Metallindustriec, in der Industrie der Steine und 
Erden. Berlin, Preussische Verlagsanstalt, 1926. 166 pp., 114 illustrations and 8 
coloured plates. 


In this work, which he considers the culmination of his activities in connection 
with social hygiene, the author sets forth, in tables and pictures, the causes and 
consequences of occupational injuries and preventive measures against accidents 
in various industries. This first volume is devoted to the wood, metal, stone and 
pottery industries. The technique of each trade, the risks involved, and safety 
measures enjoined are indicated ; numerous illustrations help to make these quite 
clear. The illustrations relating to occupational lesions are in several colours. 
Those relating to plant show in blue the apparatus for the elimination of dusts, 
fumes and gases. 


Tassinari, G. Saggio intorno alla Distribuzione del Reddito nell’ Agricoltura 
Italiana. Piacenza, Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari, 1926. 180 pp. 


The author, professor of rural economy in the Agricultural College of Bologna 
and well known for his studies on important questions of agricultural economy and 
policy, attempts, in this work, to determine the distribution of income derived 
from land, i.e. the proportion allocated to the remuneration of labour, management 
and administration, interest on capital, and profit. Mr. Tassinari bases his conclu- 
sions on a study of Italian farms of different types. He describes each type of 
farm, indicates the capital invested, the value of the produce and the costs of culti- 
vation, and computes the net profit. He then examines how this profit is 
distributed. 


True, H. Hygiéne oculaire et inspection du travail. Paris, Masson et Cie., 1926. 
184 pp. 12 frs. + 20 per cent. 

The author examines the effects of working conditions on the visual capacities 
of workers in special occupations, offices, shops, workshops, factories, mines, agri- 
culture, on railways, in the army and in the navy, indicating the best working con- 
ditions and methods of inspection. The first part is devoted to the eye and the 
visual capacity of the worker : anatomy, physiology and pathology ; the second to 
general and special working conditions in occupations requiring good eyesight : 
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working premises, illumination, equipment, special trades and apprenticeship. 
The third part deals with accidents to the eye, occupational diseases of the eye, 
diagnosis, simulation and dissimulation under medical examination. The fourth 
part is devoted to labour inspection and its results. A special chapter is given to 
the protection of the worker’s eyesight through personal care and by social institu- 
tions, laws, regulations and labour inspection. The volume includes a bibliography. 


Union centrale des Associations patronales suisses. Rappori du Comité central 
sur activité de ’ Union durant l'année 1925. Dix-huitiéme exercice. Lausanne, 
1926. 65 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Central Union of Swiss Employers’ Associa- 
tions for 1925. The report is also published in German. 


Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres de la construction mécanique, 
électrique et métallique, et des industries qui s’y rattachent. Annuaire 1926-1927. 
Législation sociale, ouvri*re et fiscale, textes et commentaires. Paris, 1926. xxvut1 + 
974 pp. 

Year book of the French Union of Metal and Mining Engineering, Electrical 
and Allied Industries for 1926-1927, including a summary of social, labour and 
fiscal legislation and a commentary. 

Unja Zwiaskow Spoldzielezych w Polsee. Poglad na Spéldzielczosc Polska ze 
szezegélnem uwzglednieniem Unji Zwiazkéw Spéldzielezych w Polsce. Posnan, 
Spoldzielni Wydawniczej U. Z. S., 1926. 27 pp. 

Union of Joint Co-operative Societies in Poland. Review of Polish Co-operation, 
giving special attention to the Union of Joint Co-operative Societies in Poland. Posnan, 
Editorial Co-operative Society of the U. of J.C.S., 1926. 14 pp. 


English translation of the preceding publication. 


Vanee, Ray. Business and Investment Forecasting. Forecasting Methods and 


Their Application. Second edition, revised. New York and London, Harper and 
Bros., 1925. x11 + 187 pp. 

The first edition of this book was analysed in the Jnternational Labour Review, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, September 1923, p. 480. 


Vater, Aage. Haandbog i Arbejdslosheds Lovgivningen. Copenhagen, G.E.C. 
Gads Forlag, 1925. 570 pp. 

Detailed commentary on Danish legislation relating to placing and insurance 
against unemployment. Designed for the information of the worker, the book 
contains particulars concerning a large number of concrete cases. The text of the 
laws in force relating to the subject is given in the appendix. Reference is facili- 
tated by a good index. 


Verband der Deutschen Buehdrucker. Bericht iiber das Jahr 1925. Berlin, 1926. 


69 pp. 
Report of the German Printers’ Union for 1925. 


— Protocoll des 13. Verbandstages abgehalten vom 21. bis 26. Juni 1926 in 
Berlin. Berlin, 1926. 274 pp. 
Proceedings of the thirteenth Congress of the German Printers’ Union held in 
Berlin, 21-26 June 1916. 


Verband der Krankenkassen Rerlin. Jahrbuch 1925 der Ambulatorien. Herausge- 
geben von der Leitung der Ambulatorien des Verbandes der Krankenkassen Berlin. 
Berlin, 1926. 189 pp. 

The Federation of Health Insurance Funds of Berlin created, during 1924 and 
1925, a large number of dispensaries, some of which are designed for the families of 
insured persons. The first year-book issued by the directors of these dispensaries 
describes the working of the institutions, their equipment for the work of diagnosis 
and therapeutics and their importance as agents of medical assistance granted by 
the Insurance Funds. The administrative section of the year-book contains a 
series of articles on social hygiene by practitioners and specialists attached to the 
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dispensaries. Special mention may be made of the articles contributed by Dr. 
RECKZEH On medical carein health insurance and Dr. Marx on housing conditions 
of tuberculous patients, and the articles by various authors on diagnostic and 
therapeutical methods employed in the dispensaries. 


Verband der Kupferschmiede Deutsehlands. Rechenschaftsbericht des Vorstandes 
und Protokoll der Verhandlungen der 11. ordentlichen generalversammlung, abgehal- 
ten vom 27. Juni bis 1. Juli 1926 in Leipzig. Berlin, 1926. 181 pp. 75 pfennigs. 


Report of the Executive Committee of the German Coppersmiths’ Union and 
proceedings of the eleventh Congress held in Leipzig, 27 June—1 July, 1926. 


Verband Sehweizerischer Arbeitsiimter. Einundzwanzigster Geschdfts- Bericht 
fir das Jahr 1925, Zurich-Wipkingen. 27 pp. 


Report of the Swiss Association of Labour Offices for 1925. 


——— Protokoll der VIII. Verbandsversammlung, Lugano, 3. Oktober 1925. 
Zurich-Wipkingen, Buchdruckerei Siegfried und Cie. 61 pp. 

The report of the annual meeting of the Swiss Association of Labour Offices held 
at Lugano, 3 October 1925, contains a study by Mr. J. Chéneval, of the Federal 
Labour Office, Berne, on the various measures which can be taken by public employ- 
ment offices to guard against too great an influx of foreign workers in the different 
trades. | 


West Sussex Rural Community Council. Handbook 1926. Chichester. 42 pp. 


Woodward, J.H. Financing Pension Plans. Financial Executives’ Series, No. 18 
New York, American Management Association, 1926. 28 pp. 


This paper, the work of an actuary, describes methods of computing the cost and 
calculating the necessary reserves to be set aside by the employer in connexion with 
non-contributory pension plans. 


Wassner, Dr. Anna. Das Angestelltenproblem in den Schweiz-Konsumvereinen, 
Basle, Buchdriickerei des V.S.K., 1926. vir + 213 pp. 


Abundant information is furnished in the pages of this work concerning the 
economic organisation of Swiss distributive co-operative societies, labour regulations, 
wages of employees (the subject of 41 tables), wages and output in distributive co- 
operative societies compared with those in commercial undertakings, and attempts 
made with a view to establishing an understanding between co-operative societies 
and trade unions. Dr. Wéssner raises, moreover, some general questions concerning 
the organisation of work in distributive co-operative societies which are of interest 
to co-operators in every country. 


Yoshitomi, M. Les conjlits nippo-américains et le probléme du Pacifique. With 
Prefaces by Michel Revon and Y. Suaimura. Paris, A. Pedone, 1926. xv +388 PP, 


This book traces the history of the relations between Japan and the United States 
with regard to the closely associated questions of the admission and treatment of 
Japanese in the latter country. The author notes a period of cordiality (1853-1895), 
a period during which antagonism was shown to individual Japanese (1895-1905), 
and finally a period of legislative anti-Japanese activity, first in the Pacific States, 
and later in Congress, culminating in the exclusion of Japanese by the Act of 1924, 
He examines the various arguments brought forward in support of the exclusion 
policy, sociological arguments (such as the alleged inability to assimilate), economic 
arguments (alleged under-cutting), political considerations and the legal situation, 
more particularly from the point of view of international law. The author's 
conclusion is that the American attitude is due entirely to “‘ race prejudice accen- 
tuated by jealousy of the superiority of the Japanese displayed either in America 
or in international life ’’. 

The book is for the most part well documented and it is to be anticipated that 
Mr. Yoshitomi will pursue his studies with a view to further publications on the 
subject. 
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Keller, Dr. Theo. Die Elektrizitdtsversorgung der Stadt Ziirich. Zircher 
Volkswirtschaftliche Forschungen herausgegeben von Dr. M. Saitzew, Heft 9. 
Zurich, Girsberger und Co., 1926. rx + 197 pp. 


Mukherjee, B. The Labour Government’s First Budget. Reprinted from the 
Lucknow University Journal, Vol. IiIl, No. 2. 17 pp. 


Nyiri, Jules. Ce que fut la Révolution d’octobre 1918 en Hongrie. Translated from 
the Magyar by Paul SaAnpor. Paris, André Delpleuch, 1926. 125 pp. 8 fr. 


Sturzo, Luigi. Italy and Facismo. Translated by Barbara Barclay Carter. 
Preface by Gilbert Murray. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1926. rx + 305 pp. 
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